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The Story of a Man 1923 Years Old Who is Still Living 


and they were just ordinary folk, 
and they were crowded out. 
But There Was a Welcome. 
Out on a sloping hillside, southward from 
Jerusalem, the moon with its myriad of attend- 


His name is Jesus. His parents were in- 
structed to give him that name. It is not an 
uncommon name for a man. In Mexico, Spain, 
Italy—even in the U. S. A.—you can find many 
today who bear the name. 


We have historic trace of it 34 centuries 
ago, and it was so common then that it was 
_hecessary to indicate which was meant by 
using a descriptive term. 

But this Jesus was different from all the 
others. He is the only one of whom we know 
who lived more than 110 years. He is the only 
one whose birthday is celebrated outside of 
his own neighborhood. On the 25th of this 
month his birthday will be observed through- 
out the world, although he was born more than 
nineteen centuries ago. His birthday is a 
holiday in all civilized nations. 

He is the only Jesus who is worshipped by 
millions of the noblest, sanest, most intelligent 
men and women the world.has ever known. 

Worshipped because he is not only Jesus, 
but Christ; Jesus being his name as a man, 
Christ his name as a God. Worshipped be- 
cause he is not merely the finest, manliest, 
highest type of man the world has ever known, 
but is also the Saviour of mankind: the Son 
of God. 

Where Was He Born? 


In Bethlehem of Judea. Why he was born 
there instead of his home town, Nazareth, you 
ean find out in a very reliable old book which 
deserves to be read a great deal more than you 
are doing. A book which if you knew more 
about would make you a better and happier 
man. But the point of special interest to us 
just now is that he was born in a stable. Why! 
A historian in that same old book says it 
was because “there was no room for them in 
the inn.” His parents and others had to spend 
the night in a stable. 

But why does that interest us? Because it 
proves the lowliness of his birth. He came 
from the common people—the good, common 
people, just like you and me and “Honest 
Old Abe” Lincoln, and a lot of others. He 
was crowded out of the hotel in Bethlehem be- 
cause his people were of little consequence, 
as the world classifies people. 

Of course they were crowded at the hotel, 
but there were people in Judea who could have 
gotten in that night. 

Jesus’ parents were crowded out because they 
were not of sufficient note to command atten- 
tion. If there had been plenty of room they 
would have been gladly received, but the inn 


was full, 


ant stars spreading a soft halo of reflected 
light and shadow in mellow radiance over 
hillside and forest, the gentle breeze laden 
with the perfume and warmth of autumnal 
fruitage stirring leaf and grass blade, the well 
fed, satisfied flocks lying down in green pas- 
tures—out there a company of plain, sim- 
ple-minded shepherds are guarding their flocks 
from any evil beast and whiling away the 
hours in neighborly chatter, when suddenly the 
heavens open, the moonlight pales before the 
brilliant gleams that come through the rift, the 
air becomes alive with the myriad hosts chant- 
ing a chorus of divine harmony, and one 
speaks: “Fear not, for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be to all 
people, for unto you is born this day, in the 
City of David, a Saviour, which is Christ, the 
Lerd, and this shall be a sign unto you. Ye 
shall find the Babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.” 
This Was His Welcome. 

Not to the sage, not to the senator, not to 
the priest at the altar was he announced, but 
to a band of humble shepherds. 

Not in the magnificent temple which Herod 
had restored, and where the expected Messiah 
had been worshipped for centuries, was the 
welcome given, but out in the grander temple 
of his own creation, whose adornment was the 
gem-dipped dewdrop, the multi-colored ver- 
dure—the star-gemmed canopy of heaven’s own 
blue. 

Not by Caesar’s Legions—nor Herod’s state- 
ly official pageant—nor yet by Judea’s conse- 
crated priests was the welcome extended. 
Eternity’s gates were flung apart, the heavens 
streamed with celestial light, the angelic choir 
burst into rapturous song, and God’s own Her- 
ald proclaimed that “Peace on earth, good will 
toward men” had come in the person of this 
manger-born child, who was crowded out of 
the inn. You and I would not have planned 
it so, but God did. 

God’s Thoughts_and Plans Are Always 
Democratic. 


The first governments are so. The last and 
best will be so. His truth is so. Real Chris- 
tianity will ever be so. Religion is for all the 
people. The Bible is for the common people. 
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Christ came to save the people and the com- 
mon people heard him gladly. Christianity 
reaches the cottage before it does the palace. 
The poor have the gospel preached unto them. 
God’s plans are democratic—so Jesus was born 
in a manger and introduced to earth’s toilers 
on the Bethlehem plain. 


JESUS HAS MADE A PLACE FOR HIMSELF. 


He has found room in the world’s literature. 

Some years ago a building was planned in 
Chautauqua, N. Y., to be called The Hall of 
the Christ. One room of this was set apart for 
the books on the life of Christ. One copy of 
every accessible book on this theme was to be 
produced and placed on its shelves. 


Now you think an eight-foot shelf would 
contain them all, don’t you? We name Far- 
rar’s and Geikie’s and Fleetwood’s and Renan’s 
and Hanna’s and Andrews’, and a dozen more, 
and think we have exhausted the list. If we 
include all written in German and other lan- 
guages we must count by scores. If we extend 
the term to include “The Mind of the Master,” 
“The Training of the Twelve,’ “The Christ 
We Forget,” the studies of his miracles and 
parables and kindred books our list will con- 
tain many hundreds. 


If we further include commentaries on the 
gospels, sermons on events in the life of the 
Christ, gathering only the books that attempt 
to portray or interpret the life and mind of the 
Master, we will have thousands of volumes. 
Yet these books are issued in editions of thou- 
sands and scattered through the civilized world 
today, and these only touching one line of liter- 
ature: the history of Jesus. 


The story of his place in literature is not 
told until we have gathered up the thousands 
of books on every conceivable phase of the 
Christian life; the theologies, creeds, cate- 
chisms and critiques, the controversial books, 
the Thomas A. Kempis and kindred medita- 


tions, the 8. S. and C. HE. and temperance pub- 
lications. 


We must gather up the works of all the pre- 
vious generations, many of which are still 
read, others not known to us even by their 
titles. We must go back to the days of Puri- 
tan and Reformer, must ransack all Europe 
in the Middle Ages, must search through Rome 
and Athens and Constantinople and Alexan- 
dria and Damascus. Beginning with the Apos- 
tles, continuing through the early Fathers, the 
Martyrs, the Creedmakers, the Reformers, 
there has been a constant clear sparkling 
stream of Christian literature flowing and 
broadening until today we have almost an 
ocean of printed Christianity. 


And this is not all. We must read thousands 
of volumes of religious fiction and cull the 
Christian precepts and Bible quotations from 
secular literature. In Eber’s Homo Sum and 
Kingsley’s Hypatia and Wallace’s Ben Hur 
we find the life and times of Jesus portrayed. 
In the stories of Pansy, MacLaren and a host 
of others we see him personified. Our great 
historians, Christian or infidel, cannot avoid 
the topic. Our scientific text books cannot ig- 
nore him. In fact, there is no literature today 
fit to be read that does not show the marks 
or molding influence of Christianity. 


If every Bible in the universe and every 
plate from which it has been printed were de- 
stroyed by fire, the world would lose nothing 
except a few genealogical tables. The entire 
book could be recovered from quotations to be 
found in Christian literature, and yet 1900 
years ago the center, the cause, the inspiration 
of all this lay in a manger because there was 
no room for him in the inn. 


And He Has Found Room In Art. 


If you have studied a comparatively recent 
work, “The Madonnas of the Masters,” you 
have learned the great names of the mas- 
ters of art. Take the Angelus, Christ before 
Pilate, The Last Supper and kindred pictures 
with Christian themes; destroy them, with all 
their copies, and all the works of those wnu 
painted them, and you have little art left. 


I scarcely need to say more than this to 
cover the whole question. The great artists 
have all attempted Christian themes. Many 
of them have reached their zenith in such a 
picture. 


This is partly due to the fact that the Golden - 
Age of art was largely stimulated and sup- 
ported by the demand of royal patrons for 
decoration of chapels and cathedrals. Partly 
to the fact that Bible stories and events appeal - 
to the imagination and furnish the most beau- 
tiful scenes for artistic skill to imitate or re- 
produce. But more than all to the fact that 
the reaction of Christianity upon the soul of 
the artist produces those high ideals, those | 
clear imaginings, those chaste details and out- 
lines, that love of the beautiful, that creative 
genius, which are each essential to the best 
work of art. Art and education and literature 
and commerce and civilization have grown 
best in Christian soil. The priest and pastor 
have either preceded or coincided with the 
professor and teacher and these have preceded 
and produced the author and artist. When we 
look over the great world of books and maga- 
zines, when we catalogue the names of our 
great colleges and universities, when our souls 
thrill with the beautiful creations of the mas- 
ters in portrait and landscape and architecture, 
let us recall that the inspiration of it all lay 
in a Bethlehem manger 1900 years ago because 
there was no room for him in the inn. 


Jesus Has Found Room Everywhere. 


It would be interesting to go on and study 
what he has done for education, for civil gov- 
ernment, for womanhood, for the weak and 
helpless; how he has found room for himself 
in and dominated all philanthropic, civic, ethical 
and reformatory mcvements that have been 
transforming society and uplifting humanity, 
but we must leave this easy task for your leis- 
ure moments. You have only to compare the 
world of today with the civilization of Goth 
and Vandal and Hun and Roman of 1900 years 
ago, or even of Saracen, Teuton, Norman and 
Saxon of a nearer age, to see what has hap- 
pened wherever this Jesus found room and a 
welcome awaiting him. 

But we want you to note what has hap- 
pened when 


He Has Found Room In Human Hearts. 


Nineteen hundred years ago he was of so 
little consequence in the world that his par- 
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ents were crowded out of the inn and he had 
room only in a manger. Today he has room 
in the hearts of millions of people who not 
oniy delight to call him friend, but are ready 
to worship him and enter his service. 

. When he went back to heaven only 120 met 
in the upper room as his avowed disciples. 
When the last of these had passed away they 
left a half million converts. 

Constantine increased the number to five 
million nominal Christians. The feudal age 
claimed ten times that number. The Reforma- 
tion concerned one hundred million of people. 
A century ago there were two hundred mil- 
lions of personal followers, and today more 
than twice two hundred millions worship the 
Hero of the Manger and the Cross. 

These are not merely nominal adherents. Not 
partisans as Whigs or Tories or Republicans 
or Nationalists. To many professed followers 
allegiance means little more than this, and 
these cast a shadow upon his reputation. 

But other multitudes show to the world a 
shining countenance and a transformed life 
because Jesus really has a room in their soul, 
and this is true not among the lowly and un- 
educated alone. A study of his life reveals the 
fact that he was deeply interested in such and 
was welcomed by them. But today he sits 


*- upon the throne, he dwells in legislative halls, 


he occupies the professor’s chair, he presides 
over banks and corporations and factories, he 
guides the thought and policy and enterprise 
of the world in the personality of those who 
not only have given him room in their life, 
but choose to have him dominate their think- 
ing and their activities, he has commanded the 
respect and loyalty of the noblest, the purest, 
the sanest thinking minds of the world: scien- 
tist and statesman, scholar and sage, poet and 
philanthropist, all yield unhesitating allegiance 
to him, and this without any outward pressure 
or partisan inducement. “Caesar and Charle- 
magne built empires by force, but Christ wins 
by love.” 


But Jesus Must Have More Room. 


Or, rather, the world needs that he shall 
have larger place in it today. There are still 
many countries which need him. 


We have always enjoyed our Christmas 
holidays. It seems unthinkable that there 
should be even a child anywhere who had 
never heard of Jesus and did not enjoy Christr- 
mas cheer. Yet there are more people who 
have never heard of Jesus than all who live 
in Christian lands. Children by the million 
who have no Christmas day, no Christmas gift 
making, no Christmas toys, no Christmas 
homecomings and reunions and song services 
and treats; children who never heard of 
Christmas day, or Bibles, or churches; or 
schools, or Sabbaths—or Christ. 


’ And He Must Have More Room In America. 


He is crowded out of the inn in too many 
lines of life. 

There has been a determined, persistent, sys- 
tematic effort to crowd him out of our school 
systems, where his influence is vital to civic 
health. This is succeeding under a wrong in- 
terpretation of the wise provision of our fore. 

fathers for the separation of church and state, 


under the pretense that the Bible is a sectarian 
Book. 


It is time that loyal Americans do a bit of 
sane thinking, to discover that in their thought 
of church and state our ancestors had no 
idea of banishing the Bible from either, be- 
lieving, as they did, that it was the founda- 
tion of the state and the center of true educa- 
tion; 

To study the intimate relation between the 
failure to make it the text book for moral cul- 
ture in the schools of the past generation, and 
the lax morais, the corrupt politics, the con- 
scienceless greed, the criminal profiteering and 
a waves of crime that disturb our peace to- 

ay; 


To remind themselves of the fact that the 
safety of the state depends more upon a high 
grade of morals than upon a-.high degree of 
education; 


That from the standpoint of its own welfare 
merely the state has as great a duty to culti- 
vate the moral nature of the child by the use 
of the greatest moral textbook, as it has to 
develop the mind by the use of the best in- 
struction in arithmetic and spelling, or the 
body with proper physical training and hy- 
gienic care. We must not crowd Jesus out of 
our schools. 


He Does Not Have Room Enough In Politics. 


Two decades ago one of the most brilliant 
men who have graced the national capital 
stated publicly that the Golden Rule had no 
business in Congress, but it was only a few 
years, acting upon that theory, until he was 
expelled from his place in the Senate a dis- 
graced man. There are many who accept his 
view, however, and “Sunday School Politics” 
are frequently jeered at as impracticable and 
puerile. It is not surprising that there should 
be frequent scandals and graft and bribery un- 
covered when such sentiments prevail, although 
a very small per cent may ever be unearthed. 
One of the gratifying signs of today is the in- 
creasing number of statesmen who dare to 
stand in their place and advocate purity, so- 
briety and high moral standards, and the 
equally large number of men in public life who 
are as well known for their strong Christian 
living as they are for their civic and politica] 
activity. May the day be hastened when no 
man will solicit our franchises who cannot 
show a clean moral record, and a readiness to 
copy “The Man of Galilee!” We must make 
room for Jesus in politics. 


Room Must Be Made For Jesus. 


The world is sick today because he has been 
neglected as essential to its health. The only 


cure for social, civil, industrial, commercial 
ills is Jesus. This the church has taught for 
ages. This it proclaims today. He has been 


crowded out of commercial life to its own un- 
doing. He must be enthroned in all business 
and industrial relations before the desired 
peace can be restored. No international con- 
ferences, no “League of Nations,” no world 
tribunals, no “Peace Treaties” can restore 
world equilibrium that does not have Jesus 
for the center of its program and the dominat- 
ing force of its energy. 

This has been the burden of the message 
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of the church for 1900 years, but govern- 
ment and industry and finance and commerce 
have been too busy with mere things to hear 
or heed the herald of the Gospel of Jesus. 
Today, as they come up against the stone 
wall of disaster, they are halting to question, 
“What is the cause of this failure?” “What 
is the missing note?’ and wise leaders are 
beginning to discover the need—and advo- 
cate it. 


The Wall Street Journal is not a channel 
of religious propaganda, but it recently said: 
“What America needs more than railway ex- 
tension, and western irrigation and a low 
tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, and a Mer- 
chant Marine, and a new navy, is a revival 
of piety, the kind Mother and Father used to 
have—piety that counted it good business to 
stop for daily prayers before breakfast, right 
in the middle of harvest; that quit work 
half hour earlier Thursday night, so as to 
get the chores done and go to Prayer Meet- 
ing . . . That’s what we need now to clean 
this country of the filth of graft and of greed, 
petty and big; of worship of fine houses, and 
big lands and high office and grand social 
functions.” 


But three months ago the editor of the 
Manufacturer’s Record wrote: “Above all else 
this country needs a nation-wide revival of 
ola-fashioned prayer meeting religion—a re- 
ligion that makes men realize that if there be 
a heaven, there must also of necessity be a 
hell—a religion that makes a man realize that 
every act is recorded on his own conscience 
and that though it may slumber, it can never 
die; a religion that makes an employer un- 
derstand that if he is unfair to his employees 
and pays them less than fair wages, measured 
by his ability and their efficiency and zeal, 
he is a robber; a religion that makes an em- 
ployee know that if he does not give full and 
efficient service, he too is a robber; a religion 
that makes a man realize that by driving too 
hard a bargain with his servant, his employee, 
his merchant, he can be just as much a profi- 
teer as the seller or producer who swindles 
by false weight, false packing or false charges; 
a religion that will teach church members to 
contribute to the extent of their ability to 
the support of religion and that compels them 
to recognize that if they are paying their pastor 
less than a living salary, they are robbing 
God and man alike. bine 

In the Golden Rule, followed in the fullness 
of the spirit of this kind of religion, there 
weuld be found a solution for every business 
trouble. 

A nation-wide acceptance of this, the only 
true religion in action, would bring business 
peace and world peace, where there is now 
turmoil, and men would then cease to seek 
to gain their ends by lawless immorality.” 

One more witness, Roger W. Babson, in 
Babson’s Barometer Letter to Merchants, 
Bankers and Investors, writes: “The need of 
the hour is not more legislation. The need 
of the hour is more religion. More religion 
is needed everywhere—from the halls of con- 
gress to the factories, mines and forests. It 
is one thing to talk about plans and policies, 
but a plan and policy without a religious 
motive is like a watch without a spring or 


a body without the breath of life. The trou- 
ble today is that we are trying to hatch chick- 
ens from sterile eggs. We may have the 
finest incubator in the world, but unless the 
eggs have the germ of life in them, all our 
efforts are of no avail. 

The solving of the labor question is wholly 
a question of religion. The wage worker will 
never be satisfied with more profits and a 
bigger house. Things never did satisfy any 
one, and never will. Satisfaction and con- 
tentment are matters of religion.” 

This awakening of the business world to 
its need is one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times. It was when industry and busi- 
ness awakened to the fact that the sober man 
was the only one hundred per cent efficient 
man that Prohibition swept over the land like a 
wild fire. May it not be that this awakening 
of the clear thinking, forceful achieving busi- 
ness world to its greatest need may as speed- 
ily make room for Jesus in the hearts of a 
troubled industrial and commercial world from 
which he has been so largely crowded out? 

But men! Jesus can only become the center 
of business, industrial, educational, social or 
religious life, as he finds room in the heart 
and soul of the men and women who com- 
pose this community life. 

That the Christ Child, whose birthday we 
are about to celebrate, may come into your 
heart with a beauty and a peace it has never 
known, is the prayer of the author! Make 
room for Jesus! 


The foregoing was written by Rev. R. R. 
Marquis, D.D., for the Christmas number of 
the trade magazine “Craneing,” of the Cleve- 
land Crane & Engineering Co., Wickliffe, Ohio. 
It had one of the widest appeals of anything 
they ever published, especially among business 
men. The editor of The Expositor was per- 
mitted to quote from some of the hundreds of 
letters of appreciation. Several editions were 
printed and permission was granted to reprint 
editions of several thousand copies. It has 
been read by some 40,000 persons. 

Following are some of the words of appre- 
ciation: 

Richard H. Edmonds, Manufacturers’ Record: 
“Your story of ‘Make Room for Jesus’ is evi- 
dence that religious questions are more freely 
discussed than ever before.” 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co.: “Expressing ap- 
preciation of your stand on a question of such 
moment.” 

Bessemer Gas Engine Co.3 “Interest of bust- 
ness men in your story shows they can ap- 
preciate something besides the mercenary.” . 

Wm. Taylor Sons & Co., Dry Goods, printed 
several thousand copies for their employees. 

Otis & Co., Investment Bankers: “I am in ac- 
cord with the Christmas message Craneing con- 
veys.” 

American Rolling Mill Co.: “Please send me 
35 copies of your story in Christmas Craneing.” 

Lukens Steel Co.: “Thanks for another copy 
of Craneing. The first was passed from one 
to another until lost.” 

Kidd-Drawn Steel Co.: “We have enjoyed 
reading the wonderful story, and are passing 
it to others.” 

Roger W. Babson: “Christmas story in Crane- 
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ing is wonderful. Who is the author?” 


American Car (Co.: “You have certainly 
sounded the correct note in stating that what 
the business world needs today is a real recog- 
nition of the teachings of Jesus Christ and of 
the brotherhood of man.” 


C. M. & St. P. Ry., Engineering Dept.: “Num- 
ber of friends and myself appreciate the 
Christmas story.” 


* General Electric Co., Schnectady, Genl. Supt.: 
Am very grateful for your Christmas story.” 


Commonwealth Steel Co, St. Louis: “Our 
own trade paper has been criticized once or 
twice for quoting Scripture. Religion cannot 
be of maximum benefit to man until it is a 
practical, working, seven-days-a-week religion, 


permeating the industrial, civic and social life 
of the race.” 

Eastman Kodak Co.: “Thank you for the 
wonderful story.” 

American Steel & Wire Co. and Illinois Steel 
Co. expressed appreciation of the story. 

Cleveland School of Art: “The story in Crane- 
ing is evidence of advancement in the new 
age.” , 

Illinois Central R. R.: “The story in Crane- 
ing will do much good.” 

Salvation Army: “There are cases where 
the story in Craneing has produced lasting 
good.” 

[We could reprint this in simple form if there 
were sufficient orders for it, at $2.50 per 100, 
postpaid, for Christmas Greetings. F. M. Bar- 
ton, 701 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O.] 


The Geography Of Texts 


The Desert Land. 

-Of the three barriers behind which Palestine 
was sheltered, one was the desert or the ‘“wil- 
derness.” This lies upon the south and the 
east of the “Promised Land.” But its pres- 
ence colors the whole Bible story, its atmos: 
phere pervades the pages of the entire book. 
One reason is that in the matter of rainfall 
and water-supply Palestine partakes some- 
what of the characteristics of these neighbor- 
ing regions. 

The animals of the desert are in the Book. 
The solemn camel, the symbol of the desert, 
stalks with stately step athwart the Scripture 
pages from Abraham’s herds to John the Bap- 
tist’s rough cloak made of camel’s hair. Re- 
bekah, the friendly, capable maiden, waters 
the thirsty camels of the strange traveler, and, 
many days later, slips off her camel and mod- 
estly covers her face as her future husband 
approaches. Gen 24:10-65. The merchant Ish- 
maelites add a pretty slave-boy to the load 
of their camels and go on down to Egypt. Gen. 
37:28. The Queen of Sheba comes with a long 
train of laden camels to visit Solomon. 1 
Kings 10:2. The Chaldeans raided Job’s three 
thousand camels, but his final prosperity 
brought him twice as many. Aole; Se). oalyga 
42:12. 

Only the camel, “the ship of the desert,” 

could have carried men and merchandise across 
those barren wastes, eastward over the Ara- 
bian desert to Babylon, southwestward over 
the Siniatic wilderness to Egypt. It could 
live on vegetation on which a horse would 
starve; it could carry, in its hump and stomach 
pouches, supplies of food and water sufficient 
for several days; and its padded feet could 
walk comfortably on sand or stones. 
Then besides the Arabian desert, over which 
Abraham traveled to reach the land of Canaan, 
and the Judeans, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, went to and fro to the land of the 
Exile and back, and the Wilderness of the 
Wandering, where the nation was consolidated 
and trained by Moses, was the smaller and 
nearer “Wilderness of Judea,” at the southern 
end of the land. Here you have rocky hills, 
broken by narrow, deep ravines, through which 
flows a wild torrent in the time of the rainy 
season, dry in the summer heat. 


Here David hid from the jealous wrath of 
Saul, 1 Sam. 22:1, 2; here John the Baptist 
dwelt and later preached, Luke 1:80; Matt. 
3:1-4; and here Jesus experienced his final 
preparation for his ministry, Mark 1:18. 

This was a desolate region, uninhabited, ex- 
cept by a few nomads, while among the rocks 
and ravines lurked snakes and _ scorpions; 
foxes and jackals, and the wild goats wandered 
there; the wild bees stored their honey in 
the clefts of the rocks. 

We see how Jesus “was with the wild beasts” 
during his forty days in this wilderness, Mk. 
1:13, and how John ate “locusts and wild 
honey,” Mk. 1:6. The many round, flat stones 
of this region were shaped like a Jewish loaf 
of bread, and so the tempter said, “Turn these 
stones into loaves of bread,’ which they so 
strongly resemble. And, later, the same 
comparison came readily to Jesus’ lips when 
he asked, “Will a father give a stone to a 
son who begs for bread?” The same region 
suggested his adding the serpent and the 
scorpion to the stone, Luke 11:11, 12. 


Many Waters. 

Closely connected with the thought of the 
desert comes the idea of the water-supply 
which can change the wilderness into a gar- 
den, the lack of which is the cause of the 
barrenness. 

Babylonia and Egypt had been irrigated 
lands, watered by canals from the great rivers 
which poured their floods, brought from far-off 
snow-capped mountains, down through the low- 
land plains. Rain was almost unknown. 

Moses tells the Hebrews that the land 
“whither ye go over to possess it, is not as 
the land of Egypt, where thou sowedst thy 
seed and wateredst it with thy foot, but it is a 
land of hills and valleys, and drinketh water 
of the rain of heaven.” 

Palestine is a land of two seasons—a rainy 
and a dry season. The wet season begins 
with the “former rains” in October, is at its 
height in January and ends with the “latter 
rains” in March, Deut. 11:14; Jer. 5:24. 

The rain comes from the clouds formed by 
evaporation from the Mediterranean and driven 
over the land by the westerly winds. So 
Elijah sent his servant to look to the west for 
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clouds which finally came, bringing a tempest 
with them. 1 Kings 18:43-45. 

The land is formed mostly of limestone, 
which absorbs the water of the rains and 
holds it as a sponge. Under certain conforma- 
of the rocks this issues as a copious spring, 
the “living water,” of which we frequently 
hear. Psa. 104:10. Such did Achsah ask of 
her father. Josh. 15:19. 

Limestone is easily dissolved and the move- 
ment of the underground waters makes chan- 
nels and even reservoirs, from which come 
springs and streams. Wells are easily and 
successfully dug into this wet rock. Next to 
the springs these wells were prized and the 
well-diggers looked upon as public benefac- 
to rs. So Abraham and Isaac and Jacob digged 
wells and kept them in good order. Gen. 26:18- 
O2Zodoo; Jonn 4212. Men quarreled over 
the possession of wells; they named places 
for them, Gen. 21:30, 31. When the well was 
finished they sang songs to celebrate, Num. 
21:17, 18. From Rebekah and Rachel and Zip- 
porah to the woman of Samaria, the girls and 
women drew water for the flocks and herds 
and household purposes, making the well a 
meeting-place where they laughed and gos- 
siped and sang. 


No wonder the wells and springs and the 
water itself became a vivid metaphor for things 
spiritual. Isaiah writes, “With joy shail ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation.” 
And Jesus says, “The water that I shall give 
him shall become in him a well of water spring- 
ing up into eternal life.’ While the beauti- 
ful invitation which John sends forth from 
Patmos, is, “He that is athirst let him come 

. . let him take of the water of life freely.” 
And the book that opens with a wide and waste 
expanse of waters, closes with the clear river 
of the water of life flowing quietly under over- 
hanging branches of trees laden with luscious 
fruits. 

Kk * * 


Bethlehem. 

Leaving Jerusalem and going south, one 
crosses a broad plain and then comes to roll- 
ing hills. After traveling about six miles one 
reaches Bethlehem, situated on the top and 
slope of a narrow ridge about a mile long. Its 
steep, narrow streets look out over a sea of 
little hills, bare and rocky. On the east the 
mountains of Moab lie against the sky like 
a purple wall. 


The little village and its surroundings are 
an oasis in this rocky wilderness. The slopes 
near the town are terraced, bearing fig-trees, 
olives and vines. In‘ the little plain to the 
east are the barley and wheat fields where 
Ruth gleaned, and beyond are pastures, where 
David tended his father’s sheep and where the 
Judean shepherds watched their flocks by 
night. From the rich grainfields came the 
name of the town, Bethlehem, the House of 
Bread. 


Some distance north of the town, on the 
way to Jerusalem, is the tomb of Rachel. 

Curiously enough this little hill-town is asso- 
ciated with the most tender and appealing 
stories in Hebrew history. Not far from here 
Rachel, the dearly loved wife of Jacob, died 


. 


as her son Benjamin was born. Long after- 
ward Jacob said, “Rachel died to my sorrow 
(see Am. Rev. margin) and I buried her there 
in the way of Ephrath, the same is Bethlehem, 
Gen. 48:7. In those grain fields gleaned Ruth, 
who had left her native land from love of 
Naomi and Naomi’s God, Ruth chaps. 1 and 2. 
Here David, the beloved king of Israel, was 
born and passed his childhood and youth. 
And when he, a warrior then, remembered and 
longed for the cool water from the “well of 
Bethlehem by the gate,” his three mighty men 
made a sortie and brought him water from 
the well. But David refused to drink that for 
which men had risked their lives and poured 
it out as an offering to Jehovah. I Chron. 
11a hes yea 


And most of all, that which has made Beth- 
lehem the House of Bread—of the bread of life 
—for the world, was the coming of Joseph and 
Mary to the hill-town for the Roman census, 
and hence the birth of Jesus in the City of 
David. To it came the wise men from the 
east to seek the new-born King—and here the 
cruel jealousy of Herod slew all the boy- 
Labies of the village, and Bethlehem disap- 
pears from the Bible story amid the wails of 
grief-stricken mothers. 


After Christianity conquered the Roman Em- 
pire, Helena, the mother of Emperor Constan- 
tine, built a church over the cave which -was 
the traditional site of the birthplace of Jesus. 


eee 


Wm. L, Stidger, Pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist, 


Detroit, Mich, 
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Food, Faith and Fun—Three Prayer Meetings 
Going at Once 


Wm. L. 


Stidger 


Pastor St. Mark’s Methodist Church, Detroit. 


I write without hesitation about it for the 
system was here when I arrived on the job. 
I think that it is unique enough to pass on to 
other preachers. I doubt if many churches 
in America are meeting on Wednesday night 
with three big prayer meetings going at the 
same time in as many different rooms. 

“Well, how under the sun do you do it?” 
a Preacher friend writes. 

Then comes another letter and it says, “And 
how do you divide them?” 

And comes a third letter admonishing me 
for my timidity about letting the matter be 
known. “Well: Well, Bill! Tell us about it! 
How is it done? Pass it on! You are not 
usually so timid about such matters!” 

So the idea gets passed on with my bless- 
ings; passed on through the pages of this 
publication; which, to my way of thinking, 
is the best medium of reaching the widest 


about $25 in doing so. 
astonished. 
“Was there anything contributed?” he asked. 
“Not a single item of food!” he was told. 
“But, of course, the labor was?” he asked. 
“Indeed it was, and that is one of the finest 
features of the whole idea for it gives a lot 
of women something to do and a chance to 
serve the church that would not, otherwise, 
have that chance,’ he was told. 


The Cireles of Service 


The ladies of the church are divided into 
“Circles of Service.” “Not a bad name, and 
not a bad idea,” a Preacher friend says. 

Each Wednesday, one of these “Circles of 
Service” gets the supper ready. That makes 
it so that no one group of women are bur- 
dened with the work all the time. They 
do it cheerfully and efficiently. 


The reporter was 


B ; ; 2 ; em : tone 
St. Mark’s Methodist, Detroit, Mich., is compelled to run three Prayer Meetings a 
time, one for Intermediates, one for Adults, and one for Juniors, because the crowds are 


too big for one room. 
room space. 
number of preachers, who are seeking practi- 
cal ideas, that I know. 
Born of the Old “Family Night.” 

The Triple Prayer Meeting was born of the 
old idea of a big “Family Night.” St. Mark’s 
has a big gymnasium. Each Wednesday night 
the families of this great church gather for 
supper. The supper costs just 30 cents, and 
even that low price means a profit to the Lad- 
ies’ Aid Society every week. A Detroit news- 
paper heard of this and ran a big story on 
how the “Church Is Beating the High Cost 
of Living.” The Detroit News, one of the 
largest papers in the city, sent a reporter 
out to go through the whole “Family Night” 
program with us. The menu consisted of 
roast beef, potatoes, turnips, bread and but- 
ter, ice cream, and coffee, at 30 cents. That 
night the ladies served close to 400 and earned 


Prayer Meeting of adults that crowded every 


seat and standing 


It is a matter of pride with each circle 
to get up a good menu and at the same time 
to make as much money as they can. 

They do not scant the food values. The 
reporter said after he had eaten at St. Mark Ss 
supper, “Why, that is better than I get in a 
restaurant for a dollar!” 

Now and then for variety’s sake the men 
get the entire supper. Last time they served 
frankfurters, potatoes, cabbage, doughnuts 
and coffee, and made $40 doing it. 


The Whole Family Comes. 


It is an inspiring sight to see the whole 
family lined up in cafeteria style for their 
dinner. Every child is there. It saves the 
mother getting one meal a week, and it can 
be done cheaper than if it were cooked at 
home. Then besides the program for the 
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The Gymnasium Crowd in the “Food, Faith and Fun Night” at St. Mark’s Church, De- 


troit, Mich. 


evening after supper has a place in it for 
every member of the famlly from child to 
father. 

The supper is not served until half past 
six, but there is a line that reaches for a 
hundred feet by six o’clock. Men come from 
their offices and stores and meet their wives 


Crowds in and under the Gallery awaiting their turn on the floor where two 
games of Volley Ball are played at one time. 


and children and the big “Family Night.” The 

gymnasium is big. It will seat half a thousand 

comfortably at dinner and it is nearly always 

full of tables, food and folks. 

Then Comes the Trilogy of Prayer Meetings.. 
At seven-fifteen supper is over and the 

singing begins. In three minutes the large 


St. Mark’s “Food, Faith and Fun” 
with a supper. 
supper comes three Prayer 


night, which is also called Family Night, starts off 
More than 400 were served when this picture was taken. 
Meetings from 7:15 to 8:00. 
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Following the 


prayer-meeting room, which seats about 250, 
is crowded with adults and young folks. Not 
only are the seats all taken but folks stand 
along the walls. The talk that the pastor 
gives is just as important on this night as 
either of the two Sunday sermons. The folks 
have come to know that. They know that he 
puts as much work on the Prayer-Meeting 
Sermon as he does on the Sunday sermons. It 
is important to him and therefore it becomes 
important to them. 

The overflow meetings, which have become 
necessary at St. Mark’s, had to be thought 
out carefully and at last a plan of a Graded 
Prayer Meeting was developed. That was 
a development of this pastorate. The asso- 
ciate, Mr. Grattan, conducts the “Intermediate 
Prayer Hour.” This is in another part of the 
big church building and the room is filled 
with Intermediates. The smaller children 
who come with their parents to the “Family 
Night” have a prayer room all their own. There 
is a story hour for them, but it always ends 
up with hymns and prayers. It is a thrilling 
sight to see, and heart warming thing, to hear 
the little tots praying their own extemporan- 
eous prayers. It is a real prayer meeting and 
they love it. 

‘I love it! I love it‘! I love it!’ one little 
tot said recently to the pastor. 

“Tf it is worth while to work out a graded 
system in the Sunday School, why not in the 
prayer meeting, when all ages come?” was the 
practical question that faced us when we 
began to overflow the big prayer-meeting 
room. 

The little tots were there. They could not 
be interested in what the older folks were 


interested in by way of a prayer meeting. There 
Was not room for them. Why not a meeting 
for each age? 

It works. It works marvelously. They 
crowd their various meetings. The fathers 
and mothers are relieved to know that their 
little ones are receiving the same spiritual 
food as they themselves. 


Then Comes the Play Time. 


Promptly at eight o’clock the prayer meet- 
ings close; all three of them, and the crowd 
pours from all over the great church into the 
gymnasium. There are games arranged for 
the adults. The old bald-headed men play 
indoor baseball and volley-ball; the children 
have a room for their sports; the tiny tots 
a room, the girls a corner of the gym for 
basket-ball; and the mothers a room for play. 
From eight to ten, from four to five hundred 
people in St. Mark’s great “Family Night” 


Blay. 


Their bodies have been fed; their muscles 
exercised and their souls warmed. It is a 
great Trilogy. It is a Trilogy of Food, Faith, 
and Fun. It is growing so in popularity that 
we expect a thousand people before the winter 
has well set in at our big “Family Night.’ 

“Can anybody do it?’ I am asked. 

I answer that I believe that there isn’t a 
church in country or city that cannot do it. 

“Does it take special equipment?” is the 
next question. 

“Nothing but a big social room. We do 
not use the gym equipment. That is in the 
road with such a big crowd. We simply use 
the gym floor space to play on. I honestly 
believe that it can be done anywhere.” 


The High Cost of Loving a Preacher 


She thought that she had married the preacher; she found that she had 
married the parish. This is the story of the price she 
paid for being the wife of the minister 


By a Preacher’s Wife 


Having been for many years the wife of a 
preacher, I am, you may be sure, much too well 
disciplined to attempt any concealment of facts 
from the eyes (and ears) of my husband’s 
public. Most religiously do I lead out all my 
family skeletons; parade them in full view 
of the parishioners; explain, apologize; blan- 
kei the worst ones; and then return them to 
their glass closet where they may be seen at 
any hour by those who desire a close-up. view. 
Dear literal-minded reader, let me hasten to 
explain for your sake that this is figurative 
speech, for the bald truth is that there are 
no closets in this house either glass or other- 
wise. The idea I mean to convey is that as 
I tell the whole truth about loving my preacher, 
I mean to be generous of details, for well do I 
know that if I do not give them in full, my 
telephone will ring next morning long before 
my rising hour, or the “smelling committee” 
will call upon me before I have washed my 
breakfast dishes. It is just a plain case of 
“eventually, why not now?” 

It was the fifth of August (you'll demand 
the date), but I cannot for the life of me re- 


member at just which point in the zenith the 
August stars had touched (there are stars” in 
August, are there not?). The clearest thing 
in my memory is that the air was heavy with 
the scent of mother’s tuberoses in by the porch, 
and that while I cried on the preacher’s shoui- 
der (it is still the best shoulder in all the 
world for crying purposes) he warned me that 
poverty is no joke (he had been brought up in 
it and I had not), that he was eager to do 
his best for me, but that if he continued in 
his ministry, his best could never equal what 
my father had given me. I recall that he held 
me so tight there could have been no possible 
chance for me to escape from the prospect of 
his poverty had I so desired, which I did not. 
I remember, too, that I vowed to him that 
poverty or no poverty, IT meant to always love 
him. and that he pressed his lips upon mine 
and said that he was so happy in the prospect 
of enduring love that he would cheerfully for- 
give me that split infinitive. 

My family, down to the cousins of the uth 
degree, predicted disaster of monstrous aes 
portions. My Sunday School teacher warne 
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me that there were pitfalls just around the 
corner, yawning for my youthful and unsus- 
pecting feet. (Said feet were in those days 
shod for the last time in pink satin slippers.) 
And when I hurried with my news at the 
earliest opportunity to our pastor’s wife—sure 
that there at least would I find a sympathetic 
ear—she only hugged me tight, wiped her eyes, 
and said never one congratulatory word. 

I talked to her quite volubly, I suspect, since 
volubility was ever my cardinal sin, about my 
eagerness to share his work; of the wonderful 
things I should try to do for his churches; 
and (O kind heaven, forgive me!) I believe I 
talked with a half holy joy of the prospect of 
his poverty! I wonder, now after all these 
years of experience, if she didn’t look first at 
my pink slippers and then at her own shabby, 
cheap, plain ones and breathe a silent prayer 
that our good Father would in his great mercy 
grant me a little common sense! 


When I told him I wanted to marry the 
preacher, my father, in a parent’s frank way, 
said in plain, short words that I was much too 
young to know what I wanted. Sternly he ad- 
monished me to count carefully the cost be- 
fore I took what he was pleased to call ‘‘this 
fool step.” With all the optimism of which 
nineteen is capable, I figured the cost. And 
then, after several tuberose-scented Augusts 
had passed, I married him. 


The other day we were looking backward. 
My husband referred to the day when he led 
me to the altar, and that expression at once 
brought to my mind the crest of the American 
Baptist Missionary Union (you may call it 
trade mark, coat of arms—what you will; I’ll 
say its crest). It is a representation of an 
altar upon which a fire burns. By the altar 
stands a plow, and there, ready for either the 
plow or the fire,, waits a patient ox. Eliminat- 
ing the adjectives “patient,” “willing” or any 
other word that might smack of our acquies- 
cence in the sacrifice, I rise to suggest that 
the Order of Preachers’ Wives could find no 
better insignia. The preacher leads to the 
altar, the wife looks eagerly toward the plow, 
longing but to be harnessed in the service; 
but the parishioners see that she is placed up- 
on the flame. Come, girls: let’s adopt it; 
have it in gilt upon our cars (when we get the 
cars); have it engraved on the family plate 
(if we should fall heir to some plate); have it 
emblazoned upon our stationery (when we get 
this cheap stuff used up). 

Apropos the emblem of the plow, I am sure 
that my ambition has been the normal long- 
ing of the normal woman; to be a good wife, 
a fine mother, an excellent home-keeper, with 
the best of myself facing Godward. The thirty- 
first chapter of Proverbs upholds me in this; 
but, then, of course, that chapter of Proverbs 
is a back number since all the volumes on 
social service were written. I am sure there 
never has been one member of my husband’s 
churches with my number of children who 
could cover the same amount of home duties 
and manage the attendance upon any service 
in the church. But just by way of proving 
superior ability, I think I might have accom- 
plished all my washing, ironing, sewing, cook- 
ing, mending, sweeping and dusting for our 
family of seven and could have added to this 


the regular Sunday service—perhaps the mid- 
week prayer service, too. I am not counting 
in the innumerable telephone calls (most of 
them useless), and the vexatious callers at 
the door who “can’t come in” and who won't 
go away. These are just extras for the busy 
wife in the parsonage. 

So far from granting me this legitimate mode 
of busy-ness, my husband’s parishioners have 
outlined for me a continuous program, the 
eternal scramble to carry on which has placed 
me irrevocably in the fire upon the altar. I 
am too utterly broken to be of great value to 
the church duties and wholly inadequate to 
manage the duties of home. Did I ever dare to 
appear at Sunday service, there was some place 
to go on Monday. The Tuesday organization 
refused to understand why, if I appeared on 
Monday, I could not attend on its day. Thurs- 
day ladies’ aid and Friday mission circle presi- 
dents reminded me of my previous appearance 
and demanded another for the days of their 
interests, so that it had become a choice of 
two evils-——either attend as per request or take 
the same amount of time and energy stand- 
ing at the phone explaining one’s self. 

Besides all the afternoons taken out for at- 
tendance upon the meetings of our various 
church departments, are the countless nights 
when, after tucking the last infant into bed, 
casting a hungry look at my husband reading 
alone in the library, I have gone to my sew- 
ing room and cut and finished the dozens of 
garments required for the children, more often 
than not working until eleven-thirty or twelve 
—labor which I might have accomplished in 
the afternoons if I had ever been allowed any 
afternoons. As I look back upon those days 
of such marvelous physical endurance and 
force, I wonder that I did not pep up in moral 
strength and refuse to live as certain groups 
of religious folk decreed I should live, rather 
than carry on as I’m sure my Lord desired 
me to—for I cannot get away from the old- 
fashioned notion that a woman should first 
of all give the necessary devotion to her home, 
husband and children. 

Forever burned into my memory is a supper 
deemed necessary by the mission circle. The 
president had that day been in my home and 
had been an eye-witness to the awful state of 
chaos into which we had been plunged by the 
operation of painting the walls and “doing” 
the floors of four rooms at once. I had to 
seat her on a box and I perched on the step- 
ladder during her call. I confided in her that 
my nerves were on the ragged edge from try- 
ing to carry on the usual routine of work in 
such disorder, not to mention the desperate 
struggle to push along the untangling mess. 
Physically, I was down and out, yet I respond- 
ed to the persistent nagging that I must be 
present at the mission circle. 

Assembled. that evening, Mrs. President made 
me chairman of the supper committee! Yes, 
yes. I know it sounds incredible, and I know 
too, that even Paul had only forty stripes save 
one—but she did it. I protested on the bor- 
derland of tear, but it availed me nothing. 
Cries of “O, come on, be a sport,” and “O, 
pshaw, we all have housework to do!” made 
me desparate with a sense of injustice. After 
the meeting, I asked the president how much 
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she hoped to reap from this supper, and she 
replied, “Ten dollars.” “Then,” I begged, like 
a criminal at the bar, “let’s have no supper 
and I'll pay the $10 to the treasury—only you 
will have to wait indefinitely, for I do not 
know where I shall turn to find that sum of 
money any more than I know where to turn 
for strength to engineer the supper.” She 
gleefully agreed and quite flattered herself be- 
cause she had driven so good a bargain. Some- 
how or other, I have a feeling that when that 
woman appears before the Great Judge, she 
will come up $10 short on her soul values. 

Far greater than the sacrifice of good health 
on the altar of what others deem is the pastor’s 
wife’s duty, is the sacrifice of her ideals. While 
I dreamed the dear old dreams of the home I 
would make for my husband, and such a mother 
I would be to his children, I did not vision 
the meddling interest which his parishioners 
(especially the female ones) would manifest 
in regard to the management of my home. 
(I want to say “nosey interest,” but my hus- 
band will censor these lines and he’d never 
allow me to be calling his flock names.) Poor 
deluded girl! I had supposed that however 
close a pastor must live to his sheep and 
however much she must be a regular com- 
municant at every function of alleged church 
work put on by Mrs. Tom, Mrs. Dick and Mrs. 
Harry, their home at least was their own do- 
main where they could withdraw from the 
world and live just like other folk! 

I know better now. One minister lost his 
job because his wife let a part of a ham spoil! 
Did I buy my girl a cloak this year? I must 
prepare a defense and hand it out early to my 
husband’s public, although that dear public 
knows that last year’s coat (a hand-me-down) 
was so tight that the poor child could not get 
her hands down to her sides when she wore it. 
Did we buy ice-cream for Jean’s birthday? 
Then why in the name of all that’s holy did 
we buy it again for John’s? Did I hire a part 
of my washing done last week? Baptist neigh- 
bor number one will catechize my wash wom- 
an, and have union suits, handkerchiefs and 
all counted, tabulated and ready to hand out 
to all those who care to know. (It is the hon- 
est-to-goodness folk of the church who do not 
feast on such trivialities that keep us from 
suicide.) Did one of the children pass with a 
pail in his hand? Neighbor number one must 
get at the facts; so, calling the little messen- 
ger in, with a let’s-sift-this-matter-to-the-bot- 
tom air, she pries off the lid and helps herself 
to a look. It is nothing but milk, and skimmed 
milk at that, so the reputation of the preach- 
er’s wife goes unsullied for one more day. 

O reader, if you still see no reason why the 
iron has entered so deeply into my soul, tarry 
with me at the end of a long-drawn-out, pain- 
ful night. At the first break of day I came 
a-journeying back from the land of oblivion. 
I saw through my window the delicate, glori- 
ous coloring of the dawn, and silhouetted 
against this marvelous painting of color was 
the dearest face I have ever seen. I did not 
know that painting was merely sky or that 
face belonged to earth until a hot tear from 
the eyes splashed upon my cheek, and I came 
back fully to the consciousness that the face 
was, after all, only the preacher’s. The nurse 


had sought her rest. He had kept vigil beside 
me. “A kiss for your thoughts,” I said, when 
I discovered I could speak. “I’m just thinking 
what a wonderful thing it is to come into the 
world to a mother like you.” And just then 
began the procession of the older children 
while Baby, in his pretty basket, awaited his 
reception. Is there any hilltop quite so high 
in the journeyings of a woman’s soul as the 
one she touches at the dawning of a new life: 
Curiously enough, the four children group 
themselves around his basket with one big 
break in the circle, and I, in my weakened 
state, easily give way to tears as I am so re- 
minded of the little fellow who tarried but two 
short years and to me is daily missing from 
my circle. 


Would you not think that we might have our 
home to ourselves for a brief while, that we 
might drink deep from our cup? Not so! In 
upon our holy hour intrudes Mrs. X. I had 
not hidden every trace of tears, and Mrs. X 
exclaims, in that rasping voice of hers which 
has always been to me as a hair shirt and 
more, “Well, no wonder you feel like cryin’. 
You’ve got too many to look after—I don’t 
know what you’re goin’ to do!” “It was for 
wishing my other one here that came the tears 
—I’m sure I could manage all of them if only 
we had him,” I protested in self-defense, which 
reply merited for me only a snort of disbelief 
from our self-invited guest. After an hour 
during which the children retreated, my hus-~ 
band escaped and I was left alone at her mercy, 
she cracked a few jokes—Mrs. X must always 
have her coarse little joke—and departed. She 
had been first on the ground to obtain all the 
details, held first honors against all subse- 
quent callers, and must now be about her busi- 
ness of the every-member canvass so that by 
noon at the latest the folk of like tastes would 
have the news in all its completeness. 

Tt has been this encroachment upon the pri- 
vacy of my home by this class of people, whom 
we would not have to have in our home were 
my husband in any other walk in life, that has 
sometimes made me long for the fate of the 
martyrs of old. What could boiling in oil or 
burning at the stake amount to compared with 
year after year being forced to chum with the 
sordid? The martyrs’ agony was soon over, 
ours seems endless. 

To the expense account of loving a preacher, 
I am not writing one item: the worry over the 
non-payments of the inadequate salary. That 
is a volume within itself. 

The only item on the opposite page that 
looms large before me as I close the debit 
sheet is the preacher, his home and our chil- 
dren. What if I had been of a very practical 
turn of mind—or, even more ghastly to con- 
template, what if as a girl on that tuberose- 
scented evening of long ago I had happened 
to be endowed with a great deal of common 
sense! I tremble to think that I might have 
feared to face the small salary and heavy 
church duties with him, and might not have 
let him lead me to the altar where the Ree 
siderate of his parishioners keep ever the fire 
Tee surely I have compensation for the suf- 
fering the altar and its devotees have ees 
me in just journeying hand in hand and hear 
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te heart, all along the ups and downs of the 
Hill Road, with the preacher. O, what if I 
had missed loving him! When the high cost 
bears down upon me until I seem to see life 
as one continuous struggle against the Giant 
Sordid, who threatens daily to devour my 
home, I scramble back to my poise by the aid 
of a healing balm contained in my box of 
heart’s ease kept hidden in a secret recess of 
my Holy of Holies. The application of this 
antidote always brings me to a right-about-face 
state of mind—my back turned upon the high 
cost, my face toward loving the preacher. 


It is just a collection of little nothings in this 
box, yet one quiet hour with it changes my out- 
lcok from one of defeat to one of victory. It 
injects into my soul the thrill of conviction 
that he for whom the high cost must be paid 
(I declare it unblushingly) is more than 
worth it. 


I have almost worn out the dried tuberoses 
in the box; the soft, silky curls of gold are so 
fair and babyish they almost deny that they 
ever grew on the black-haired man who ¢alls 
me mother, the tiny shoes bearing the imprint 
of little teeth on the toes might bring a blush 
to the cheek of Daughter, who is now ‘“stand- 
ing with reluctant feet where the brook and 
river meet,” and could not bear that the public 
should know she ever chewed her toes; the 
short letter done in unsteady hand, “deerest 
Mcther. I am too bizzy to rite but I love you,” 
is looked upon with cold dignity by Big Son, 
but mother remembers that Big Son was not 
always a high school senior. At the very bot- 
tom of my box I come face to face with a writ- 
ten prayer, the last word in my meditations 


pro and con the high cost of loving the 
preacher: 

‘O‘ Lord, I thank thee for this silent study 
and this quiet hour; for the sunshine with its 
warmth and brightness; for my fine health; 
for thy salvation; for her and for the dear 
children that thou hast given-unto us. 

“In these days that are passing, teach me 
to appreciate more fully that which she is; 
what she has done for me, sacrificed and suf- 
fered on my behalf. 

“Y thank thee for her greatness of heart; for 
her strength of mind; for the richness of her 
character and the unselfishness of her love— 
yea, Father, for that unfathomable, never-ceas- 
ing, matchless love. 

“My Father, for her I would pray! Restore 
health and furnish strength for her frail body; 
let her be more than equal to her heavy bur- 
dens; after every storm, may she experience 
the sweets and depths of calm; give her cour- 
age from day to day; keep happy her heart; 
keep strong her purpose until she has finished 
the task that thou hast set for her. 

“Words cannot express the gratitude of my 
heart for her and the joy of my soul because 
she is mine; without her richness, life would 
be poor indeed; deprived of her sunshine, day 
would be one never-ending night. Therefore, 
my Father, bless and reward her fittingly for 
the unselfishness of her heart, for the out- 
going of her rich and tender character, and 
for the hallowing and enlarging influence of 
her love. : 

“Lead me; make me worthy of this thy 
greatest blessing and of thine own infinite love. 
Amen.”’—Used by permission of The Baptist, 
Chicago. 


“The Three-Hour Sermon” 


Rev. Paul Kanamori, a Japanese evangelist, 
has been a large success in Japan, being cred- 
ited with 50,000 conversions in his meetings. 
The peculiar thing about it all is that he has 
but one sermon, and that three hours long, 
which he preaches over and over wherever he 
goes. He thinks he has reduced Christianity 
to its fundamentals, which he considers to be, 
“God, Sin, Salvation.” To explaining each of 
these, he gives an hour of his sermon. 


But listen to his own account: | 


I am preaching to save the heathen of my 
country. For the last four years I have 
preached only one sermon to these unsaved 
heathen. I have preached more than eight 
hundred times during these four years. That 
means i have preached one sermon more than 
eight hundred times. 

I preach the same sermon not only every 
day, but every night. That means if I preach 
in one place for ten nights, I preach exactly 
the same sermon for ten nights. I tell my 
audiences the first night that I am going to 
preach exactly the same sermon tomorrow. I 
say, “You need not come tomorrow, but there 
are many in this place who have never heard 
the gospel, perhaps among your own home 
people, among your own friends. Won’t you 
bring them, won’t you send them, so I may 
have an audience tomorrow night?’ In that 


way I change my audience every night, but I 
preach only one sermon. 


My last campaign was in Tokio in the 
Y. M. C. A. hall which holds eight hundred. 
I had six night campaigns there, and during 
six nights eight thousand came. The last 
night twenty-two hundred came, and I preached 
the same sermon in that Y. M. C. A. hall for 
six nights, changing the audience every night, 
and my audience consisted of all classes, edu- 
cated and uneducated, officers, business men 
and all kinds. 


My sermon is a three-hour sermon. I try 
to preach Christianity, the whole of Chris- 
tianity, in one sermon. I deal first with God 
and second with sin. That takes two hours. 
Then salvation through Christ. That takes 
another hour. And when I complete these 
three fundamental points, when I find that I 
have made these points clear to the minds of 
my. hearers, then I appeal: “Now will you 
believe in this one true God? Will you repent 
of sin? Will you accept this Jesus Christ here 
now as your Saviour? If you accept Jesus 
Christ as your Saviour and the Lord, will you 
follow him in life or death? If you do decide 
to follow him in life or death, will you please 
sign the card?” Then I give them this card. 
The four points are on it in Japanese. I say 
to them, “Please write your name and address 
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so that I may call on you, or I may send some 
one to you, or I may write.” 


I always say: “If you do not understand 
what I mean by these fundamental points, if 
you do not like to follow the Lord Jesus Cnrisv, 
please don’t sign, for you must either reject 
or accept.” I always appeal in this manner 
to my whole audience. 

I have preached during these four years to 
over three hundred thousand, and every time 
T appeal at the end with this little card. Out 
of the three hundred thirteen thousand I have 
preached to, I got forty-eight thousand three 
hundred thirty-eight decisions, or about one 
in six. 

Of course, there are many things connected 

with this preaching. This is simply preaching, 
but there must come in the work of the church, 
and the work of the pastor and the work of all 
who are concerned with this. There must be 
all kinds of preparation for half a year. Some- 
times it takes a very long time to conduct a 
campaign such as a six-night campaign like 
our last campaign in Tokio. During this six- 
night campaign in the Y. M. C. A. we had six 
thousand sixty-one decisions, and out of that 
six thousand sixty-one decisions we had three 
hundred thirty-one persons for baptism at one 
time, and they were taken into the church, and 
then the pastors had a continued meeting for 
one month every night, to train and educate 
these people. Then they have thrown open 
more than forty district homes for these six 
thousand who made decisions. Every one of 
these six thousand was assigned to some church 
member to be taken care of. They are doing 
now that wonderful work there, in the Presby- 
terian church of Tokio. They are hoping to 
get five hundred more baptisms this year. 
: Robert E. Speer says that Mr. Kanamori, who 
is now sixty-three, became a Christian nearly 
fifty years ago when his American teacher 
read the English Bible to his pupils. They 
only meant to learn English, but the “Chris- 
tian teaching finally conquered them.” 

Some twenty years later Kanamori was 
swept from his Christian faith by the wave of 
German rationalism which reached Japan. But 
at last he “came back” and for some years 
has been preaching the Gospel in the simplest 
language for the common people. 

Of course, this famous “three-hour sermon” 
is what every minister in the land preaches, 
though not all at once. Then the theme is 
adapted to Japanese life. At the request of 
other missionaries Mr. Kanamori has written 
the sermon in English, which he knows well. 
Here is a sketch of the sermon: He an- 
nounces that he is talking to those who are 
hearing a Christian sermon for the first time. 
But one in six hundred in Japan is a Protestant 
Christian, because the most of the people 
know nothing of the Gospel. He refers to the 
early persecutions and propaganda against 
Christianity; they had been taught to hate and 
despise it. He holds up the Bible in his hand, 
as the basis for the knowledge of Christianity. 
The Bible tells about God. The Japanese have 
many gods—a wind god, a fire god, etc. Hach 
province and each town has its own tutelary 
divinity; each family its god-shelf, each per- 
son his own guardian god. There are some 
eight million gods. 


He enlarges upon these many gods, nature 
gods (thunder, sun, stars, etc.); animal gods, 
idols made of wood, stone, metal, etc.; gods of 
thieves, pickpockets, gamblers, etc. 

But the Christian says there is but one God, 
the Creator of the universe. The world is 
alike all over. There is but one sun in Japan 
and in America. There is but one Creator. 
The human skin is of different shades, but 
the human body is the same everywhere—the 
same organs in the same places. One Being 
must have made them all. Thus God is the 
Father of all men and we are all brothers and 
sisters. “To believe in this one true God. to 
obey and love him as our Father, to try to be- 
come children worthy of him is the gist of 
Christianity.” 

The second section of this sermon is on 
“Sin.” Christianity teaches that all are sin- 
ners. Some object to this, saying, “We are 
not criminals.” Crime is sin, but sin is much 
more than crime. Crime is breaking state 
laws; sin is an offense against the law of God. 
The state law takes account only of the act; 
the law of God notes the inner feeling out of 
which the act springs. Killing a man is the 
chicken, but hatred is the egg out of which 
the chicken comes. Both are murder. There 
are more ways than one of committing murder. 
A profligate son often kills his parents, more 
slowly but no less surely than if he had shot 
them. Drink also kills men. 

Mr. K. then takes up other sins, such as 
adultery and stealing. 

This realizing your own sins, and crying out 
for a way of escape from them, is the front 
gate to the religion of Christ. 

Every violation of law, whether human or 
divine, has a penalty attached to it. Looking 
at this world alone, there seem to be imper- 
fections in the heavenly justice. But we be- 
lieve man is not created for this world alone. 
The earthly life is but a pilgrimage to the fu- 
ture life where our real destinies lie. If you 
cross the ocean from Japan to America, you 
will have many experiences on the ship, pleas- 
ant and disagrecable, but when you reach 
America you will dismiss them all from your 
thoughts. The voyage was only a means to 
reach America. Our real life is in the future. 

When we reach the shore of that other 
world we must all go into the presence of God, 
before the judgment seat of God. There are 
two points of human life where man has abso- 
lutely no choice, at the entrance to, and at 
the exit from this world. Those who have 
transgressed the law of God must face punish- 
ment. What prisons are in this world, hell is 
in the next world. ; 

We have talked of God and of sin, the third 
point is “Salvation.” We are saved by believ- 
ing in the saving power of the cross of Christ, 
then we will be saved by following the teach- 
ings of Jesus. ; . 

Mr. K. then talks about salvation by “sub- 
stitution,” which was an allowable custom un- 
der the ancient Japanese law. In the days otf 
feudalism faithful retainers often redeemed 
their master’s life at the cost of their own, 
This was Migawari, frequent in the old days, 
but no longer permitted. : 

The death of Jesus is our Migawari. By his 
vicarious sacrifice on the cross we will be 

(Continued on page 256) 
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Religion in the’ Present Industrial Crisis 
Charles Stelzle, in The Biblical Review 


During the thirty years before the war the 
churches of America increased at the rate of 
8.6 per cent a year. During the two years 
of the war they increased only 1.8 per cent a 
year. Last year practically every great de- 
nomination in this country actually lost in to- 
tal membership. When this loss of member- 
ship was announced, most of the discussion 
regarding it was decidedly superficial. The 
editorial staff of one of the leading magazines, 
surveying the entire situation, frankly discussed 
the question whether in view of this decrease 
there was any further need for the church. 


There is no particular reason why there 
should be the same proportionate gain in 
church membership throughout the years. 
There are many factors which influence the 
growth of the church, and it must be obvious 
that the war took out of the church not only 
thousands of its best preachers, but hundreds 
of thousands of its best workers. There are 
other factors which created this situation 
which have not been commonly discussea. 
Many of them have to do with industrial con- 
ditions; some of these will be referred to in 
this article. The question of the church’s re- 
lationship to the present crisis cannot be 
fairly determined through the statistical meth- 
od. The primary consideration is, whether 
the church’s tendency is right—whether it is 
gceing in the right direction; and if this is the 
case, then most of the other considerations 
are comparatively unimportant. 

To the minister who is absorbed in the so- 
cial situation, who feels that he has a mes- 
sage to give to the world, who is troubled 
regarding his own relationship to the church, 
and who questions whether the church can 
function in the face of the problems which 
confront us, it should be said that the church 
offers such a man a freer platform than he 
can find anywhere else—freer than politics, 
than journalism, than the lecture field. Most 
of us can remember ministers who left the 
church because they felt that the church was 
not doing enough for “the masses,” but in prac- 
tically every case these ministers have returned 
convinced that, however the church may have 
failed in its mission, no other organization 
is doing more jin this field. Ninety per cent. 
of the social workers in the United States 
have admitted that they got their initial in- 
spiration to do social work from the church. 

Practically every prominent labor leader in 
Great Britain is also active in the work of the 
church, and many of them are lay preachers 
and have received their training as labor 
“agitators” in the church, because of their ex- 
perience in Gospel halls and brotherhood meet- 
ings. 

However, the time has come in the history 
of the church for it to make a fresh appraisa) 
of the situation throughout the world and to 
ask itself whether its program is adequate and 
its ministers competent to fulfill the obligations 
of Christianity in the world today. 

It sounds like a commonplace to say that 
we are living today in the most wonderful 
age in the world’s history. Events of tre- 


mendous significance are taking place so fast 
that we scarcely notice them. Happenings 
which formerly received a front page story In 
a daily newspaper are now given a couple of 
inches on an inside page next to the ad- 
vertising matter. People living a hundred 
years from today will look back upon our 
day much as we look back upon the days of 
the Revolutionary period. In those days the 
people were remaking a country, but today we 
are reshaping the world. Down beneath these 
happenings there is one fact that stands out 
elear and sharp—we are engaged in a final 
struggle for democracy the world over. It 
is the culmination of a fight which has chal- 
lenged the finest men and women who ever 
lived—of whom the world was not worthy. 

Let it be said with all the emphasis pos- 
sible that the unrest in the world today will 
not be cured by making fun of everybody. You 
cannot cartoon or lampoon out of existence 
great social inequalities and social injustices. 
Nor can it be eliminated through absent treat- 
ment. Even God could not save the world that 
way. He himself came into the world through 
his Son Jesus Christ, who was God incarnate, 
that he might win the world to himself. 

This unrest will be cured only as men recog- 
nize the fact of the brotherhood, which means 
justice and goodwill to all men. Those who 
have the power of discernment realizelithat 
down beneath the spirit of revolution and’ bit- 
terness, which seems almost inevitabl. in 
such a time as this, there will emerge a dem- 
ocracy that will undoubtedly draw all men to- 
gether. The fight for industrial democracy 
is merely a part of the great struggle for free- 
dom. First came the fight for religious dem- 
ocracy and then for political democracy and 
now for industrial democracy. And this will 
probably be followed by a fight for racial dem- 
ocracy. No human power can stop its on- 
ward march, and no divine power will. 

It must not be imagined that the so-called 
“labor agitator” is altogether responsible for 
social unrest. There are other perfectly legi- 
timate causes for unrest. Let us waive the 
question of the power of wealth in its various 
forms, of land monopoly, of abject poverty 
with its resulting limitations, and the other 
causes which are commonly discussed. The 
worst forms of “radicalism” in this country are 
produced through education and educational 
institutions. One of the guiltiest in this re- 
spect is the public library. Study the men who 
patronize the well-stocked reading rooms in 
our big cities. Look at the character of the 
books they read. One of our leading ilbrarians 
recently said that, if present tendencies con- 
tinue, the working class will be the only edu- 
cated class in America, judging by the books 
they are studying. 

Our art galleries cannot escape condemna- 
tion—not necessarily the larger and _ best 
equipped galleries, but the smaller and often 
the temporary galleries patronized by work- 
ingmen. Does anyone imagine that these men 
are the same kind of men when they come 
away from such an exhibit? If they are, then 
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what is the use of spending fortunes in art 
galleries and richly endowing them? There 
are the public schools—the greatest levellers 
of the nation. Here the most pressing social 
questions of the day are being freely debated. 
And does anyone think that the underpaid 
school teachers are not making their contribu- 
tion to this discussion? Social settlements in 
the tenement districts are helping to instill 
higher ideals through college-bred men and 
women. 


Nor must we forget the church. It is com- 
monly alleged that it is the business of the 
church to keep down social unrest. Rather 
is the opposite true. The church has always 
been the greatest trouble-maker in history in 
the field of economics. The early disciples 
were arrested for preaching a doctrine which 
their accusers said was “turning the world 
upside down.” The history of “foreign mis- 
sions” indicates that the higher ideals pre- 
sented by well-trained missionaries have usu- 
ally resulted in social upheavals; not that they 
deliberately tried to produce revolutions; it 
just turned out that way . It could not be 
otherwise if they were to succeed at all in 
uplifting men and women in the depressed 
countries of the world. The constant appeal 
of books and magazines and pictures and 
settlements and churches to aspire to better, 
and still better things, has created a healthy 
spirit of social unrest without which there 
can be no real progress. 

The problem of the workingman, so far 
as ‘ie church is concerned, has to do not 
with the men on the bread line nor with the 
rac als; these are the two extremes in the 
industrial world today. We are most con- 
cerned about the average artisan, the man who 
goes to work every day of his life, who asks 
no favors of anyone, who scorns paternalism, 
and who is the backbone of our American re- 
public. The attitude of this man toward the 
church is one of indifference. He ignores 
it, and this is probably worse than if he fought 
it. A recent study of how workingmen spend 
their spare time brought out the fact that 
those who went to church least of all were not 
the men who worked long hours and got little 
pay, but those who worked short hours ana 
got big pay. Whatever should be the attitude 
of the church toward securing more leisure 
time for workingmen, we must not be deluded 
by the notion that when the workingman has 
more spare time he will be more likely to 
go to church. 

While it may be true that this high-grade 
workingman does not go to church, it does 
not follow that he is not interested in religion. 
As a matter of fact, workingmen respond most 
readily to the religious appeal. That men 
are increasingly interested in religion is clear- 
ly shown in the character of the books being 
read in the public libraries, in the conversa- 
ticns that occur in Pullman cars and in clubs 
and even in labor unions and lodges. Ihe 
was formerly supposed that women were more 
religious than men, and a professor of psy- 
chology tried to account for it by saying that 
“men are more robust and virile than wo- 
men.” As though God penalized a man for 
being robust and virile; rather would he ex- 
pect him to express his religion in a robust 


and virile fashion. And this is exactly what 
men are doing these days. A professor in one 
of our Hastern colleges recently went out to 
study workingmen, and when he returned he 
wrote a book in which he seemed much im- 
pressed by the fact that workingmen swear, 
but- not because they are more vicious than 
these who think they do not swear; they use 
rough words in their speech on account of 
the limitations of their vocabulary. 


Furthermore, these workingmen are increas- 
ingly attracted to movements outside of the 
church which have a distinctly religious value. 
It is absurd to contend that the church has a 
mcnopoly of all the Christianity in the worla. 
There is a great deal of it outside the church, 
and workingmen are finding it there. The 
church undoubtedly inspired it originally, al- 
though it never received credit for doing so. 

How shall the minister win men of this 
type to the church? Let it be said at the very 
outset, that the church is not a labor union 
nor primarily a reform or social agency. "rhe 
church must not advocate any particular sys- 
tem. It is the business of the minister to 
preach the fundamental principles of Jesus, 
which are eternal. No social system is ideal 
or permanent. The labor question will never 
be settled until the last day’s work is done. 
Social systems change because our ideals ad- 
vance, and it is unfair to ask that the church 
commit itself to any social system, however 
generally accepted it may be. There was a 
time when slavery was believed to be, not only 
sound economically, but justified by the Scrip- 
tures, although there had always been a min- 
ority thoroughly opposed to it. And yet no 
man would dare today to advocate the owner- 
ship of one man by another. 


While the minister should not advocate any 
social system, he must recognize the right of 
every man to accept without prejudice his own 
economic system. The church has nothing to 
do with a man’s economic beliefs so long as 
he is honestly trying to serve Jesus Christ and 
seeking to bring in the Kingdom of God. If 
such a man frankly avows his faith in Christ, 
he should be welcomed by the church, no mat- 
ter what his economic convictions may be. It 
is much better to have this kind of man inside 
the church than outside it. 

Religion has been kept alive throughout 
the world’s history because of its adaptability 
to changing conditions. Martin Luther re- 
minded men that “the just shall live by faithiees 
and he became the prophet of his day. John 
Calvin proclaimed the doctrine of “the sove- 
reignty of God,” and he became the founder of 
a great theological system. john Wesley em- 
phasized “the free will of man,” and he brought 
the thought of the religious world back to an 
even balance. Charles G. Finney thundered 
out “the law of God,” and men fell down upon 
their faces, crying out for mercy. Dwight L. 
Moody plead “the love of God,” and men came 
to the penitent form with tears in their eyes, 
but with smiles upon their faces. 

Each new era in the world’s history has de- 
manded a new religious message. It was the 
same old Gospel, but it was given a fresh em- 
phasis. Religion must be adapted to the new 
world situation. The great world war has 
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changed our thinking about industrial prin- 
ciples and practices. Does anyone imagine 
that religion, the most vital thing in every 
man’s life, whether he admits it or not, will 
remain unchanged? 

It oftens happens that ministers’ associa- 
tions take action upon certain purely economic 
questions after they have been persuasively ad- 
dressed on the railroad situation, a new method 
of conducitng an industrial plant, or a law 
which is based upon untried economic theories, 
and then they wonder why it is that nobody 
pays any particular attention to what they 
“resolute.” The fact is, that everyone knows 
that ministers are not authorities on railroad 
management, industrial practices or legislation 
which is complicated both by law and economic 
principles. They, of course, have a right to 
their opinion, but no one pays any more at~ 
tention to what a group of ministers may 
say upon such matters than they would to 
what might be said by another body of equally 
intelligent men who may thoroughly disagree 
with them. There are certain great social and 
economic questions which have a distinctly 
moral and ethical bearing, and upon which 
there can be no difference of opinion among 
right-thinking people; but these questions are 
so clear that no fair-minded person can make 
any mistake as to what position the church 
should assume regarding them. 


In the main, however, it is the minister’s 
task to try to arrive at the fundamental moral 
and religious principles which are involved in 
a particular controversy and to advocate these 
principles, permitting individuals and experts 
to apply these principles in such a practical 
fashion as to secure the desired results. The 
minister is a prophet, not a peddler of dis- 
carded or disputed theories. He should re- 
member that it is his task not to become the 
exploiter of economic theories, but of the ethi- 
cal and moral doctrines found in the Word of 
God. Only as he himself respects the convic- 
tions of others, has he a right to expect others 
to respect his own. 

In the last analysis every great political and 
economic question is moral and religious in 
character. They can be successfully worked 
out only as the principles of religion are ap- 
plied to them. This fact gives the preacher a 
field in which he is master and where he may 
speak with authority as no one else can—and 
workingmen are ready to listen to such an 
authority. They would much prefer to have 
the minister talk on the great moral principles 
which may be applied to their problems than 
they would to hear him discuss the com- 
plicated questions concerning which there is 
great difference of opinion even among them- 
selves. But when the ministers quote the 
Bible and Jesus and the prophets and honest- 
ly and sympathetically apply these principles 
to present-day problems, they will have their 
attention. 

There comes a time in ever ician’ 
treatment of his patient when te a anaes 
fore that patient helpless. He may tell the 
sufferer what to do and what not to do. after 
he has properly diagnosed the case. It is 
then a question whether the patient has the 
character to help fight the disease which has 
gripped him. This situation is faced at least 


in principle by every reformer and by those 
who are seeking to lift up humanity, and this 
is particularly true in the industrial field. It 
doesn’t matter whether the system to be in- 
troduced is that of profit-sharing, stock-hold- 
ing, the bonus or piece work, or the more 
formidable systems of socialism, communism, 
or trade unionism; none of them can be ef- 
fectively carried out unless the more funda- 
mental question of character dominates. 

We have a way of saying that it is the 
human element after all that counts for most, 
and it is this element which is left out of 
schedules, resolutions, and legislation. But 
when one speaks of the human element it re- 
solves itself into a question of character, and 
character can best be developed through re- 
ligion and religious principles. Because this 
is true, the minister has the principal part 
in the solution of industrial problems, but 
he must function in his own field, namely, that 
of religion. He is a specialist in spiritual 
values. 

The time has come for a great new crusade 
in the name of the church, a crusade which 
will have as its slogan these words: “He that 
saveth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth 
his life for my sake shall find it.” We have 
been talking a long time about individual sal- 
vation; the time has come to emphasize social 
salvation, and in so doing we need not for a 
moment minimize our efforts towards the sal- 
vation of individual men or women. But we 
need to emphasize the social gospel and by 
the social gospel is meant not merely socia- 
bility or giving the workingman a glad hand; 
it means blood and sweat and sacrifice and 
suffering. We need to learn as never before 
that the church is simply a means to an end, 
and not an end in itself. We must talk less 
about building up the church and more about 
building up the people. Jessu did not heal 
the sick that they might come to hear him 
preach. He healed them because he had com- 
passion on them and because they needed 
healing. This is the spirit of true religion— 
the religion of democracy. 


CHRISTMAS GREETINGS. 


“Somewhere in France” it was—my Dear! my 
Dear! 

You kept your Yuletide of the yester-year. 

“Somewhere in France’—and more I might 
not know, 

But wrote my message, trusted it to go 

By hands of them who, knowing more than I, 

Could speed it on, beneath the alien sky— 

Could smooth the way by which it went to find. 
you, 

And WONG not fail the heart left here behind 
you! 

Somewhere in Paradise—my Dear! my Dear! 

You keep your Yuletide as it comes this year. 

Somewhere in Paradise! No more I know; 

But, kneeling here, I bid my message go 

By hands of Him who, keeping watch between, 

Can speed it on through far-off realms unseen, 

Can smocth the way by which it fares to find 
you, 

And will not fail the heart left here behind 
you: : 

—Queenie Scott-Hopper, quoted in The Ex- 
pository Times. 
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THE PREACHER’S TASK. 
Wm. L. Stidger. 


Help us preachers, Lord, to know 

We must mirror, we must show, 

Unto all the world Thy face; 

Unto human kind Thy grace. 
There’s no other task so high 

And holy; lofty as the sky; 
Snow-crowned as the mountain peak; 
Than thy messages to speak! 


Help us Lord to be so true, 

We may mirror in the blue 
Clear depths of our own hearts, 
All thy wondrous works and arts. 


There’s no message we can bring; 
~There’s no song that we can sing; 
That shall bring such peace unto 
The world as just reflecting You! 


: Dedicated in blessed comradeship to all my fellow ministers who know that the 
chief task of the preacher is to mirror Jesus Christ to humanity as the lake mirrors 
the mountain; that men through us may see HIM. 


ROM AL-TAHOE WHARF, 


CHURCH OR NO CHURCH? 
A novel argument from an ancient time. 
Rey. A. W. Belden, Essex, Eng. 


“T have come to see you, sir,” said the man 
as he entered the minister’s study, “about 
joining your church.” “Yes!” responded the 
minister, “I’m very glad to hear you say so.” 
“Have you been in fellowship with any church 
before?” “No,” said the man, “for years I 
have been on the point of joining, feeling it 
to be a Christian man’s duty, but something 
has always held me back till now.” “What 
was it?’ asked the minister. ‘Have you theo- 
logical difficulties?” “Not more so than any 
man, who has imbibed modern knowledge, may 
be said to have,’ replied the visitor. “My 
chief difficulty has always been a most acute 
sense of the responsibility of church mem- 
bership and I must add, a considerable re- 
sentment against hypocrisy and inconsistency 
of many church members.” “It would not be 
too much to say,” he went on, “that the men 
whom I have found hardest and meanest in my 
business life, have been so-called religious 
men—church members.” “But you mustn’t 
judge the regiment by the awkward squad,” 
urged the minister, ‘even the sun has spots on 
it, you know.” “Yes! I realize that now,” re- 
plied the man, “but till yesterday I had felt 
so keenly that the church was only a hollow 
sham that truly I had begun to doubt whether 


in Christianity there was any real virtue at 
all.” 

“Well, what has caused you to change?” 
asked the minister. ‘The reading of a story,” 
said the visitor; “a story that I think every 
minister and church member ought to know.” 
“Oh: what is that?” inquired the other. ‘Well, 
I took down from a shelf last evening a book 
written in the Middle Ages, which in many of 
its contents is far from wholesome but in which 
I found this ‘gem of purest ray serene.’ It 
is the story of a Jew who lived in Paris in 
the Middle ages. This Jew had one particu- 
lar friend who was a Christian and who en- 
deavored by continued argument to persuade 
him to change his faith and to enter the 
Christian Church. At last the Jew, plagued 
beyond endurance by the Christian’s overtures, 
made a curious decision. ‘Look here!’ he said, 
‘I am going to Rome, the headquarters of your 
religious faith. There I will watch the life of 
the Christians and if I am convinced that your 
religion is a true one I will become a Chris- 
tian.’ His friend went home with a heavy 
heart, quite certain that the Jew had chosen 
a course which could not possibly result in 
a favorable view of Christianity. The period 
was very corrupt and the representatives of 
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Christianity in Rome were at that time, to tell 
the truth, a ‘merry crew,’ as the world counts 
merriment. Anxiously he awaited the Jew’s 
return and the outburst of scorn that would 
follow. 

“To his utter amazement his Jewish friend 
upon returning presented himself for Chris- 
tian baptism. ‘But, have you been to Rome?’ 
the Christian asked. ‘Yes,’ said the Jew, rather 
hotly. ‘I have seen it all and this is my 
judgment. If your religion can stand that 
kind of thing and keep going, it simply must 
be Divine!’ 

“After reading that story,’ said the man to 
the minister, “I realized for the first time in 
my life what a struggle Christianity has been 
engaged in not only against its perpetual foe, 
‘the world,’ but also against its own unworthy 
and hypocritical adherents. Yet it has sur- 
vived with amazing strength and persistence. 
I seem to see,” he went on eagerly, “a cease- 
less fountain of Divine Forgiveness and a 
grace ever playing upon the heart of the true 
church and ever renewing its impulse to self- 
reform. Christianity, I see, is the one Re- 
ligion of Forgiveness—forgiveness of the 
church as well as of the indvidual sinner ana 
of society. I forgive the church, as I hope 
for and need forgiveness, and I want to add 
my strength and faithfulness to her best self.” 

“Thank God!” cried the minister, “that’s a 
most refreshing point of view. May my church, 
or rather, our church be worthy of such a re- 
cruit. Shall we pray together?” 


GOD’S MINUTE. 
S. C. Benninger. 

This is not a book review. I have never 
seen the book of prayers called ‘“‘God’s Minute,” 
but it is the idea contained in the title about 
which I write. It is indicative of this rush- 
ing, fretting, fussing, fuming, worrying age. 
We give to God one minute of the day, and 
then scarcely have time enough to attend to 
the other demands of life. Hight or ten hours 
a day for work or business, but only one min- 
ute for God. Two hours for the theater, but 
only one minute for God. Six hours for the 
dance, but only one minute for God. An 
evening of feasting and sociability, but only 
one minute for God. A Sunday for the news- 
paper or novel, but only one minute for God. 
Is it any wonder that the church is living 
at “this poor, dying rate?’ God is crowded 
out of the life. 

Up late at night, sleep until the last minute 
in the morning, rushing and confusion to get 
to school or business, is the program of the 
average household, so that there is no time 
for family prayers at the beginning of the 
day. Home is nothing but a boarding house 
now. Seldom is the family together in the 
evening, either for the evening meal or for 
family prayers. We are so busy about a 
‘number of things” that God is fortunate if 
he gets even a minute. 

How can people expect to “grow in grace, 
and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ” when they give such a brief 
time to worship? It takes time for the best 
and highest in life. A mushroom can grow 
in a night, but it takes a hundred years to 
grow an oak. Growing a good and great 
character needs time, attention and effort. A 


minute for God, when we are told to “pray 
without ceasing.” Our religious life shoved 
off into a corner, when we are told to “strive 
to enter in at the strait gate.” Our spiritual 
development a matter of gross indifference, 
when we are told to “study—that is endeavor 
—to show thyself approved of God, a work 
man that needeth not to be ashamed.” Oh, 
we take our religion so lightly! We take 
money-making and pleasure-seeking so seri- 
ously. Twenty-four hours in a day, but only 
one of those 1,440 minutes for God. 

“Take time to be holy, the world rushes on; 
Spend much time in secret with Jesus alone; 
By looking to Jesus, like him thou shalt be; 
Thy friends in thy conduct his likeness shall 
see.” SSS 

Thank You for Helping Us Realize Our Ideal 

of 20,000 Circulation for The Expositor. 

This issue of The Expositor is 20,000. A 
year ago we asked our readers to help us to 
that circulation to celebrate the twentieth birth- 
day of The Expositor. Some of you did help 
and we showed our appreciation. Now I am 
asking every reader to tell the first preacher 
you meet how valuable The Expositor is to 
you. Take hold of the lapel of his coat and 
don’t let go until he gives you $1 for four 
months’ subscription which will include a 
booklet, “Church Finances,” for him and an 
extra print of our Christmas cover, without any 
printing, for you, or vice versa. 

It is going to require your co-operation, and 
strenuous work on our part to keep this cir- 
culation up, as some are four and six-month 
subscriptions. We can hold eight out of ten of 
our readers, so we have that loss to overcome 
each year. You will find on pages 266 and 270 
opportunity to get a fountain pen or a book. 

When you order goods or make inquiry from 
our advertisers, please remember to mention 
The Expositor. It establishes your position. 

And whenever you get into a conversation 
with a fellow minister, ask him if he is a sub- 
scriber to The Expositor. We are always ready 
to show our appreciation in tangible form in 
addition to giving you as our growth affords a 
better Expositor, which is now becoming gen- 
erally known as the most inspiring and prac- 
tical preacher’s magazine published. 

Sincerely, 
F. M. Barton. 


a ee 

(Continued from page 251) 
made free from our sins and penalties. And 
every one who becomes a Christian pledges 
himself to sacrifice his life for the Christ. I 
desire that our nation shall be filled with this 
spirit of sacrifice. Japan today must not live 
for herself alone, nor for the Far Hast alone, 
but for the whole world. 

You may ask, Do Christians show this spirit 
of sacrifice? Yes, Christianity has proved its 
power by its history during nineteen hundred 
years. 

Mr. K. then gives examples of persecution 
and sacrifice and concludes by appealing to 
his hearers to become Christians, warning 
them that they must become followers of 
Christ not only in name but in deed, and that 
they must go to church and learn of God. 

The above outline is from “The Three-Hour 
Sermon,” published by Fleming H. Revell, N. 
Y. Copyrighted 1920. Price $1, 
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Christmas Cheer for Underpaid Ministers 


The large percentage of our Expositor read- 
ers are above the submerged class of ministers 
who receive less than living wages, but almost 
all our readers will rejoice with me and the 
men who are to be benefited over the fact that 
a proposition has been made and accepted to 
make the minimum salary for ministers of the 
Baptist denomination in one state $1,000. This 
may look like a small beginning, but it is a case 
of the camel getting his nose in the Arab’s tent. 
It will spread. I hope to get permission to share 
with you the personal correspondence in the 
matter. After more than ten years’ efforts 
this comes to the editor as the most glorious 
Christmas gift he could have or wish for. 


And I wish to thank those readers who have 
encouraged The Expositor in this crusade, and 
those who disagreed with the editor as to 
methods of securing a hearing, but have con- 
tinued their patronage. 


But, my friends, we have only won a battle, 
the campaign is still on, and we have a good 
many miles to go before all denominations in 
all states and areas will have a minimum gal- 
ary for ministers and pay the deficit from Home 
Mission funds when the local congregation fails 
for any cause to pay such minimum salary. 


But we are about to see the principle estab- 
lished, and right principles are catching these 
days. 

Incidentally the churches that establish the 
principles of righteousness in dealing with its 
ministry will be greatly blessed by the Lord 
and the increased loyalty and service ef its 
men. 


FROM SUPREME TO LESS USEFUL TASKS. 


The New York Evening Post recently called 
attention to some important facts connected 
with the opening of the school year in the 
colleges. The Post said among other things: 

“The colleges are reopening with unprece- 
dénted student enrollments, but what of the 
professors? Business concerns are outbidding 
the colleges for the services of these men. A 
professor of biology, with a salary of $2,000 a 
year, recently exchanged his chair for a pos!- 
tion with an automobile company at $4,000 a 
vear. A professor of modern languages at 
$1,200 a year has become a trade commissioner 
at $4,500. A professor of English at $1,500 
has become an advertising manager at $5,000. 
A teacher of public speaking at $1,300 has be- 
come a salesman at $2,400. A professor of 
education at $1,500 is doing something with 
oil and getting $2,400. And a college president 
with a salary of $3,000 has gone into commer- 
cial work at a salary of $7,500. These men 
have not suddenly become able to hold busi- 
ness jobs. They have finally become unable to 
hold academic jobs—and live. Their prefer- 
ence is the college, but the pressure of cir- 
cumstances has forced them out into the world. 
In improving their material condition they 
are making a sacrifice. They are giving up 
the kind of life they like. They would prefer 
to make the sacrifice they made so long at 
college, but they can not afford it. 
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October 28, 20. 

Mr. George W. se one 
Little Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Coleman: 


According to the Massachusetts Baptist Year- 
book for 1919, there are 274 Baptist ministers in 
the 344 Baptist churches in your state. On ac- 
count of the minister’s salary and church ex- 
penses being lumped, it is difficult to determine 
definitely how many pastors are receiving less 
than $1,200 a year. 


If the number were 100 and the actual average 
was $900, then it will require only $30,000 to 
make the minimum Baptist salary for Massa- 
chusetts $1,200 a year. The results to your 
church in your state would be beyond anything 
you could imagine. You spent in 1919, $12,874 
for this purpose, and you spent $27,392 for Amer- 
icanizing and Christianizing, French, Finns, Ger- 
mans, Italians, Portuguese and Chinese. 


These hundred underpaid pastors, put on living 
salary, would increase their usefulness and bring 
fully as great results to the churches as the 
money spent upon aliens. 


The man who puts a living salary for Baptist 
ministers into effect in Massachusetts will have 
done one of the greatest pieces of constructive 
work that could be done for your church and 


Coleman, 


others. 
If this appeals to you, I will secure the data 
for you. Sincerely, 
EF. M. Barton. 


WILL IT BURN A HOLE IN OUR POCKETS? 
Mr. Geo. W. Coleman, of Boston, writes: 


“Our Baptist forbears made a record of 
which the whole world is proud. Let it be our 
determination and prayer as 1920 Baptists, to 
so face our unparalleled opportunity that fu- 
ture generations may rejoice that we, too, 
know how to live. 

“How fortunate we are as Baptists in this 
critical juncture in the life of the kingdom to 
have ready to hand, to administer our millions, 
societies, boards, institutions, that are tried 
and true. Consecrated money must have con- 
secrated channels. 

“That balance of $43,000,000 that belongs, in 
the sight of God, to our Baptist work at home 
and abroad, will burn a hole in our pockets if 
we don’t let it out. It’s there! 

“Baptists are as a rope of sand to any de- 
signing overlord, but we weigh as much as a 
chain of mountains when we all go together. 
Let’s Go. 

“Our consecrated dollars, rightly applied 
just now, can turn this old world right side 
up, bringing millions of mortals close up to 
the gates of heaven. Don’t you want to hear 
Him saying, ‘Well done . . .’?’—The Baptist. 


MODEL SERVICE. 
Bishop Partridge is a collector of anecdotes 
about ministers, and in an anecdotal mood he 


said the other day: 
“T once asked a minister how he had got 


through a certain service. He answered 
primly: ; . 
“Well, bishop, the service was soothing, 


moving, and satisfactory.’ 

“‘VYes?? I said, a little puzzled. 

“‘Yes, exactly,’ said he. ‘It was soothing 
because over half the congregation went to 
sleep. It was moving because half of the 
other half left before I was through. And it 
must have been satisfactory, inasmuch as I 
wasn’t asked to come again,” 


PASTORS FORUM 
Preacher’s Living Salary 


by the 
is the head of the Bureau of Industrial Research hired 
May: Sa rinaronal officials to represent them in investigating the steel strike 


Mr. F. M. Barton, 

The Expositor, 

701 Caxton Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

Dear Mr. Barton:—My attention has been 
drawn to your clip sheet “Punctuating the Steel 
Report” and quoting the report to which my 
name, as humble Secretary to the Commission, 
is attached. ‘ 

First let me tell you I am heartily sympa- 
thetic to the drive for a living wage for preach- 
ers, not because they are preachers but because 
they are underpaid. Next, I am astonished at 
certain statements which you make and certain 
interpretations which make it necessary to call 
you to the “bar of public opinion,” as you sum- 
mon the members of the Commission. 

Why, in your fifth paragraph, should you ac- 
cuse the Interchurch Committee of “keeping 
these figures under cover’ when you know, or 
should know, that the figures and the whole re- 
port were submitted to the press associations 
and the newspapers in one single gigantic “hand- 
out” to the public? 

And have you not made a pretty sweeping 
statement when you call the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration “more humane and just” than is the 
church, when your only basis for a standard of 
humanity and justice is a living wage? Surely 
you were not going out of your way so obviously 
for any unworthy purpose, such as press agent- 
ing the corporation. 

You assert, too, that the Commission “can 
remedy this condition if you will spend one-half 
the effort that you are spending on the U. S. 
Steel Company.” The Commission spent $12,- 
000 on the steel report. How much have you, 
Mr. Barton, spent to get a living wage for 


preachers? Rather more than $6,000; is it not 
true? 


By all means carry on your campaign and few 
will care whether your methods are those of 
diplomatic or roughneck. But if you insist upon 
damning every good work because it is accom- 
plished before your preachers get their thousand 
dollars a year then you are put in the ludicrous 
position of being summoned to the bar of public 
opinion and asked to answer a question like the 
following: 

‘How dare you, Mr. Barton, advocate a thou- 
sand dollars a year for preachers when you 
know that untold millions of common laborers 
in China get less than fifty dollars a year in 
wages?” 

The Steel Corporation would ask nothing bet- 
ter than that you should demand that all church 
activities cease until every preacher and his 
family have been fed and clothed to the tune of 
a two-thousand-dollar a year living. 

_ Dear Mr. Barton, don’t kick the steel worker 
in the mouth just because he does not happen 
to be a preacher. 
Very truly yours, 
: Heber Blankenhorn, 

P. S.—Why don't you put up to the big laymen 
of all the denominations, and to all pillars of the 
church whose contributions feed your preachers 
at such ridiculously low rates, this question: 
Are preachers purposely kept on low wages by 
the financial pillars of the church in order that 
those preachers may not become too independent, 
may not bite the hand that feeds them? 


October 27, 1920. 

Mr. Heber Blankenhorn, 

Bureau of Industrial Research, 

289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, N. Y. 

Dear Sir:—Replying to yours of October 5th. 

In practically all the summaries or reviews 
of the Interchurch report on the steel strike, 
this statement was made, that 

“The annual earnings of 72 per cent of all 
steel workers were, and had been for years, 
below the level set by government experts as the 
minimum of comfort level for families of five.” 


But the figures for this minimum of comfort level 
ot given. 

Wethe first remedy which the commission asked 
the President to provide was: ‘Shorter day and 
week with living wages.” If the commission 
had been logical, or honest, it would have stated 
in these findings that wages of steel workers for 
1919 were: X 

Skilled workers, annual earnings under... $2,749 
Semi-skilled workers, annual earnings un- 7aee 

GI sss are Cia os rane ave yr 
Unskilled workers, annual earnings under. 1,466 

These figures were given elsewhere in the re- 
port, but were not given, or at least not used 
in the reviews of the report. A very small per- 
cent of workers in this country receive as large 
wages as do the steel workers. Therefore the 
way the findings and review of them were 
handled was gaining sympathy under false pre- 
tenses. 

You question the sincerity of my statement 
that the steel corporation was more humane and 
just than the church was in the treatment of 
their employees. 

Your commission representing denominations 
that employ 115,000 preachers complained be- 
cause the steel company paid 


58,064 skilled workers, per year...... $2,749 
60,165 semi-skilled workers, per year.. 
72,771 unskilled workers, per year.... 1,466 


The steel company paid 30.4 per cent of its 
men $2,749 a year. The church paid only 7 per 
cent of its preachers that much. The steel com- 
pany paid 31.5 of its men $1,952 a year. The 
church had only 9 per cent of its preachers in 
this class. The steel company paid 38.1 per cent 
of its men, unskilled labor, $1,466 a year, while 
the church paid 84 per cent of its trained, edu- 
cated ministers from a third to one-half less. 

Aside trom wages, let us consider which is 
the more humane in its treatment of its men, 
the steel company or the church. 


Suppose a group of men in a Cleveland steel 
plant object to the clothes or the voice, or the 
wife or children of some worker. Does the com- 
pany tell the man that if he wishes to work for 
them he will have to move to Chicago and bear 
(as in most cases) the expense of moving. This 
is happening each year to between 15 to 20 per 
cent of preachers. And the steel company pays 
promptly the wages it agrees, while the church 
is often months in arrears, and when the preach- 
er leaves he is told that he will be paid what is 
due him when they can raise it. 

Any steel worker or group can go to his fore- 
man and get attention for any mistreatment. 
The Methodist church has _a system of district 
superintendents that remedies many difficulties, 
but where it is a case of the supposed welfare 
of the material church, the unmaterial preacher 
usually gets the worst of it. 


But in other denominations there is no place 
of appeal. Nearly 10 per cent of the ministers 
of one leading denomination have no churches; 
they are candidating. 

The 84 per cent of the preachers who get less 
than living wages have practically no voice in 
the management, or as to levies or assessments 
of those Hundred Million dollar drives. A 
preacher may be having a teeth-pulling time to 
get his $750 a year, but his boards assess his 
church $300 to $600 for missionary purposes. 
He must raise that amount even though it jeo- 
pardizes or delays the payment of his own salary. 
If he fails he is black-listed as inefficient and 
may as well give up what hope he has had of 
being commended to a church that pays or prom- 
ises to pay a salary sufficient to support his 
family. 

Although the proper management of a church 
even of 150 members and the duties to the com- 
munity require 12 to 14 hours a day and seven 
days a week effort of these pastors, some 20 per 
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cent of them have been compelled to work at 


day’s labor to provide food and clothing for their 
families. 


Even if your commission is not concerned 
over preachers’ less than living wages, you may 
be alarmed over the possibilities of some 20,000 
or 25,000 underpaid preachers coming into the 
labor market and underbidding your steel work- 
ers. They will not willingly do this, but may be 
forced to do so to provide for their families. 


Therefore, I made my statement that the steel 
company was more humane and just in its treat- 
ment of its employees than was the church. And 
My conclusion was that if the commission was 
really seeking to benefit men who were under- 
paid, that they had overlooked the opportunity 
to appeal to their denominations where they had 
some authority and influence. And if they wished 
to influence the steel corporation in the manner 
prescribed by the teachings of Jesus, the Com- 
mission should have gone to the officials of the 
steel company and said: “We have been paying 
50 per cent of our preachers an average of $750 
a year. You have been paying your unskilled 
steel workers an average of $1,466 a year. The 
government says that a family of five can barely 
live on $1,575 a year. We have both been unjust 
to our employees. Let us raise their wages to 
$1,575 a year.’ Then your commission might 
have said: “There is another matter that is the 
listing of agitators and men who hold down 
production. We do the same thing, but if we 
didn’t coerce our men in this way, we could not 
put over these hundred million dollar drives, so 
we had better not take up that difficulty.” 


I don’t know your nationality, your belief on 
social or economic questions, but the only place 
that I have ever heard anything approaching 
the brutality of your figure of speech, concern- 
ing my “kicking the steei worker in the mouth,” 
was in a meeting of iron and steel workmen at 
a private house. I was asked by one of the 
workers to be present to answer a tirade of the 
I, W. W. organizer. I did. He was laughed out 
of the meeting by the men whom he sought to 
poison with the kind of language that you use. 


You ask: “Are preachers purposely kept on 
low wages by the financial pillars of the church 
in order that those preachers may not become 
too independent, may not bite the hands that 
feed them?” 


How ferocious! accusing one of the mildest 
men who ever drew a pen of kicking steel work- 
oe in the mouth, and preachers of biting like 
ogs. 


But, seriously, I have not discovered the con- 
dition you suggest. For whenever I can get 
the facts as to less than living salaries paid 
preachers before laymen, rich or poor, they are 
indignant, and they say that they are giving 
most generously in response to appeals of the 
boards of their denominations, and they seem 
surprised that the officials of their denominations 
have not called their attention to this matter. 


And The Interchurch Movement’s appeal for 
$22,000,000 for ministerial support and suste- 
nance, and their statements in their advertising 
that ministers would now get better salaries 
was gross deception, whether intended I cannot 
say. It was to be used to prevent retired or 
aged ministers from going to the poorhouse. 
The dog-in-the-manger, between the laymen, 
rich and poor, who give these big funds, and the 
debt-harrassed preacher and his needy family, 
is the officials of the denominations—mostly 
men who have been preachers themselves. When 
they get into the $5,000 to $10,000 salary class, 
their hearts get stony or turn into gizzards, and 
they are like the old woman who was being 
lifted out of hell by an angel with the carrot 
which she had once given to a poor boy. As 
she was being lifted, one of the damned grabbed 
her skirt and was lifted, another grabbed him 
and so on until there was a chain and all going 
up, up, until the old woman kicked loose from 
the one holding her skirt. Then when she was 
saving only herself the carrot broke. Some of 
these days the carrot will break if the bishops 
and members of the boards think that they are 
the darlings of the Lord and that the Lord does 
mot hear the cry of the $750 a year preacher, 
and his patient, suffering wife, and the chil- 


dren of the parsonage who stand the scorn and 
taunts of the children of unskilled steel work- 
ers, because they are better dressed and have 
meat in their school lunches. 


But, Mr, Blankenhorn, you miss my chief con- 
tention. You seem to think that it is perfectly 
proper and righteous for your commission which 
is crushing minister labor in their denomina- 
tions to criticize the steel company, which is 
paying twice as much, and is certainly more just 
than the church. 


If your position is correct, then the steel com- 
pany could justify itself by criticizing some 
other industry. That is a form of chasing the 
devil around the stump that may satisfy an 
agitator or a socialist; it may satisfy theory, 
but does not satisfy Christian practice, Your 
commission is doing just what the Priest and 
the Levite did, but Christ gave his blessing or 
approval to the Good Samaritan. I am looking 
for good Samaritans who will be neighbors to 
the preachers that fall among thieves. 


You ask, “How dare you, Mr. Barton, advocate 
a thousand dollars a year for preachers when 
you know that untold millions of common labor- 
ers in China get less than fifty dollars a year?” 


If I were employing those Chinese laborers 
and paying them $50 a year, and advocating 
$1,000 a year for preachers, whom I did not 
employ, then I should be driven from the edi- 
torial chair of The Expositor and branded as 
a hypocrite. 


But I would not be so severe on the bishops 
and leading officials and representatives of the 
denominations who are paying 50 per cent of 
their employees $750 a year, while they are so 
grieved and shocked over the steel company 
paying even its unskilled workers $1,466 a year. 


A Courteous and Fair Warning. 


October 30, 1920. 
My Dear Editor: 

In my humble opinion you have pursued the 
officers of the Interchurch World Movement with 
greater zeal than wisdom, justice, reason or 
Christian fairness, and unless you let up on 
that sort of a crusade some of us subscribers 
will feel in honor bound to show our resentment, 
and our feeling that you are hurting our cause, 
by parting company with you. In fact, I had 
decided quietly to do just that thing, but 
thought best to be fair enough to you to write 
you this note, hoping so many others will do 
the same thing that it will end that one-sided 
warfare. 

Sincerely yours, 


November 2nd, 1920. 


Tine f iall as you 
lad to hear from you, especially J 
A the wrong slant on my attitude to The 
Interchurch Movement. I am not against the 
Movement, only against the insincere or unwise 
things they do. Some of their work has been 
fine. But when an institution or organization, 
paying the starvation wages of $750 a year to 
at least 50,000 of its employees, attacks and 
criticizes a concern which pays a minimum wage 
of $1,466 a year, then it certainly needs some- 
one to speak out. The Interchurch report fur- 
nished me excellent ammunition for cur cam- 

paign for a living salary for ministers. 

We regard our readers as our personal friends. 
We have no denominational or any pull on them. 
They subscribe voluntarily and remain with us 
as long as they are getting a more valuable 
magazine than they can get elsewhere. 

Incidentally, the class of preachers who are 
taking The Expositor are producing from 10 to 
20 per cent greater results, spiritually and finan- 
cially, in their churches than those who are not. 
Possibly a coincidence, but probably the result 
of co-ordination. i 

fight for a living salary is not selfish on 
fe pants of the editor or the readers who are 
backing him up in it. Less than 5 per bent 
our readers are in the submerged or less than 
living salary class. We are being a neighbor to 
him who fell among thieves. 
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Out of the 35 churches in your district you 
have one of the two that pays over $2,000 a 
year. Last year I contributed $15 to help get 
cover the $1,000 mark, the salary of a Methodist 
brother minister 10 miles from you. 


Stay with us as long as your conscience per- 
mits, for we never expect to be big enough or 
disinterested enough in our readers to lose one 
without regret. 

Sincerely, 
F, M. Barton. 


P. S— There is an angle to this “less than 
living salary’ that many of the better paid 
preachers overlook. The rural or underpaid 
churches are producing a considerable percent- 
age of the converts that move to town and city 
churches. When rural ministers are forced into 
other work or have to spend their time at day’s 
labor to supplement their salary, this source of 
supply is cut off or dwindles. The church is no 
stronger than its weakest unit. Iam not basing 
my campaign on a year or a decade, but the 
welfare of the church in coming generations. 


Straight Talk From a Minister’s Widowed 
Mother, on the Question of Inadequate 
Salaries, 
State of Washington, October 12, 1920. 


My Dear Mr. ——————. 

At the time of writing you last, I was some- 
what undecided as to whether I should use your 
fine gift or wait until later. I had conceived 
the fanciful idea, perhaps, that I would enjoy 
having your money buy the last pipe which 
would insure the installation of the organ. It 
is to be the R. P. pipe, which with others in 
the years to come will be sounding forth the 
sweet strains of the gospel message to the peo- 
ple of this desert land. I frankly admit that 
there were innumerable ways in which I could 
have used the money for my own personal com- 
fort, and even needs, but I prefer you to have 
the honor of your gift and to you alone will 
be the reward. 


You may think it strange when I speak of 
needs, for few of the laity understand the strug- 
gles of a minister’s life for the material wants 
of his household, Just let me give you an 
epitome of one minister’s life, which is a fair 
sample of all in the commonplace group. 


At the age of twenty-three my son took unto 
himself a wife, and a pulpit to supply, at a sal- 
ary of $300 per year and parsonage. His mother, 
a widow, furnished the parsonage out of her 
own home and cast her lot with him, her only 
boy. One year after, he entered Genesee Con- 
ference, Buffalo District, New York, with a raise 
in salary to $400, and a boy to raise. When he 
got to Tonawanda, N. Y., fifteen miles from 
Buffalo, he had advanced to the $600 grade, and 
a daughter (getting on fine). By the time we 
reached —-——____—_ Springs, he was getting) to 
be a “capitalist,” drawing $900 salary and four 
in “the younger set.” By that time, the mother’s 
bank account had disappeared. She swallowed 
all her inborn pride and asked Mr. Barton for 
a Christmas box which he had offered through 
The Expositor. To hasten this chapter, when 
we got to —————____, the salary of the preach- 
er referred to had reached the high grade of 
$1,200. There were three children in high school, 
one in the grades; the war was coming on, 
prices going up, bills piling up which could not 
be met. Now, two girls are trying to earn 
monéy to go to college to finish their education. 
The boy returned from the army with only 
partly enough money to take him through the 
school year. He may have to come home and 
work a while again this winter. Last year he 
was in a fraternity house with many wealthy 
men’s sons, but he wore patched clothes and 
went into the basement and did his own laundry 
work, also mending, but he “got by” and IL was 
proud of him. Now, at forty-six, my son is fac- 
ing the western sky, the children are just enter- 
ing the door of responsibility, ana you can very 
readily see the end of the chapter which closes 
the story of a minister’s life and is a facsimile 
of a majority of ministerial biographies; their 
treasure is not here. I admire the fight Mr 
Barton has put up in behalf of the clergy; he 
has done a good work. : 


Underpaid Unitarian Ministers to be Granted 
Increases. 
Boston, Mass. 

Out of the Unitarian religious and educational 
campaign, culminating November 11-21 in the 
raising of a $3,000,000 fund, will come a read- 
justment in the salaries received by the min- 
isters of that denomination, national headquar- 
ters announced today. This decision was made 
on the completion of an exhaustive survey of 
the salary situation, which reveals that one- 
third of the clergy receive an average salary 
of $1,500—a figure below what the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor places the minimum “health and de- 
cency” budget of a government employee’s fam- 
ily of five, $2,262.47. > 

Other computations from the survey show that 
63 of the 216 ministers who replied to a ques- 
tionnaire sent out this summer have never re- 
ceived an increase in salary; that the average 
salary for the denomination is $2,100 and that 
the minimum proposed by all ministers was 
$2,500, an increase of $400 over the present aver- 
age. 

Arithmetically, the figure $2,100 is correct, but 
it is pointed out by the survey committee that 
it by no means tells the home story of the Uni- 


tarian minister. One minister is paid $8,000; 
three are paid $7,000, and five, $6,000. Forty-five 
pastors receive between $3,000 and $6,000. 


Therefore the salaries of these 54 men bring up 
the average. 


On the other side, 55 churches pay less thar 
$3,000 but more than $1,800; and 76 pay $1,500 
or less. Lowest in the scale are 24 ministers 
who receive $1,200; six who receive $1,900, and 
seven who receive $800. The lowest recorded 
salary was $500. 


The average for 87 churches which reported 
in Massachusetts was $2,100, and for the 130 
which reported from New England, _ $1.800. 
Eleven churches from three of the far Western 
states pay an average salary of $3,000, seven in 
five Southern cities pay $2,000, and two in Can- 
ada pay $1,500. 


In all the replies received at headquarters not 
a minister indicated a desire for anything more 
than a living wage with provision against the 
coming of the inevitable dead line. Generally, 
the higher salaried men placed the minimum 
high, while the low salaried men placed their 
minimum low. This is explained by the char- 
acter of the parishes in which these men are 
serving and the difference in standards in city 
and rural charges. 


One minister receiving $8,000 thought that 
$5,000 would be sufficient. Another with an in- 
come of $7,000 placed the minimum at $4,000. 
Five ministers in the $6,000 class placed the min- 
imum at a lower figure than they are now reé- 
ceiving. 

At that point the minimum began to rise above 

the salary received. The $3,000 men asked for 
$4,000, and men with $2,000 believed they should 
receive $3,000. The $1,500 men thought that 
$2,000 might be enough. 
2 As a result of a 27-day speaking tour from 
San Antonio to New Orleans and up through the 
South as “courier of Unitarianism” William L. 
Barnard, secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, brought to headquarters the sugges- 
tion that the salaries committee consider an 
equalization of ministers’ salaries. He found 
in those sections of the country, the outposts of 
Unitarianism, the feeling that by an equaliza- 
tion of salaries a pastor would not feel impelled 
to go to a wealthier parish after he had made 
a name for himself, and leave the church he had 
built up, Simply because it was unable to pay 
him an adequate salary. There was a desire to 
have a part of the difference made up to enable 
a pastor in such a position to remain in the 
area where he was doing pioneer work. 

Throughout this nation-wide forward move- 
ment on the part of the Unitarian church it has 
been emphasized that the financial side of this 
campaign is simply to increase the resources of 
the church and that it is “money for a campaign, 
not a campaign for money.” Aside from min- 
isterial salaries and pensions the subscriptions 
will be used in extending the work of the church, 
in religious education, for the Laymen’s League, 
the Women’s Alliance and other interests of the 
denomination, / 
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METHODS OF CHURCH WORK 


E. A. KING 


The months come and go with increasing 
rapidity and we are reminded that the worla 
is growing older! If we are to influence the 
present generation we must be up and doing. 
December reminds us of Christmas and we 
are inclined to concentrate on that great oc- 
casion. It is well to do so, especially this 
year, when we are told on every hand by 
thoughtful people that the greatest need of 
the world is religion, and the only religion 
that can save the world is the Christian relig- 
ion. It is fit then to make much of the cele- 
bration of the birthday of our Saviour who 
founded the only religion that will save the 
world. Spare no pains to make Christmas 
in the churches the best and most fruitful ot 
spiritual results ever known. 

Perhaps it will not be out of place, here in 
the methods department where we think most- 
ly of church mechanics, to say a word about the 
minister’s own spiritual life. Let us call at- 
tention to a rewarding book. It is “The Inner 
Life,” by Rufus M. Jones (Macmillan Co., N. 
Y., $1.00). It is exceedingly rich with per- 
sonal suggestions for the devoted and busy 
minister. It is centered around the teaching 
of Jesus and is refreshing and stimulating. 
Incidentally it is calculated to spur one’s own 
creative faculties and thus become a source 
for sermons and talks for the people. It is 
a good book for now. 

The editor has just secured for himself a 
homiletical treasure that he wishes every 
reader of this magazine could have for his per- 
sonal use. It is Alexander Maclaren’s “An 
Exposition of the Scriptures,” in 17 volumes, 
at only thirty-five dollars. You can secure 
them from F. M. Barton, Caxton Bldg., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. If you are interested send for 
circulars. There should be more preaching 
of the Bible, rather than about the Bible, and 
these books show the way. It would enrich 
the soul of a minister to read one of these 
expositions each day. Then there would be 
no trouble about topics, texts, or material 
for spreading the table for hungry souls. 

May we call the attention of all our readers 
to the need for methods material. We often 
‘receive letters from readers telling us how 
valuable this department is to them and it is 
valuable because some of the brethren send us 
copies of their calendars, papers, letters, print- 
ed matter, in general, and even stories about 
their work. Our business is to take such ma- 
terial and edit it and send it out to the frater- 
nity. We are all partners in the enterprise of 
helping to make the churches more efficient. 
As it is nearing Christmas will you not send 
some items about your work to Rev. Elisha 
A. King, 594 S. 11th St., San Jose, California? 
In doing this you will be helping many other 
brethren. We wish to thank all those who 
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have so kindly co-operated in the past and we 
wish for you all the most satisfying Christ- 
mas you have ever known. 


A BEAUTIFUL SERVICE OF LIGHTS. 


A unique Christmas service was carried 
through last year at Brockton, Mass., by a 
group from St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. It 
attracted much attention and did much good 
in bringing to the people’s mind the spiritual 
significance of the great celebration. 

The choir of men and boys was augmented 
for the occasion by a second choir of women’s 
voices. It was so large that there was not 
room for all on the chancel, and about 20 sat 
in the chapel. In the procession the large 
body of singers made a very impressive sight. 
The master of ceremonies was in charge of the 
great Christmas candle on the altar from which 
the twelve apostles got their light. The latter 
were St. Peter, Andrew, James, John, Philip, 
Bartholomew, Thomas, Matthew, James, Thad- 
deus, Simon, Matthias, each represented by 
a member of the church. 

These, as apostles, had red candles symbolic 
of martyrdom, and they gave light to the 
bishops. They in turn gave light to the 
priests, the second order of the ministry. They 
again carried the light to the deacons. 

The rector gave a brief outline of the story 
of “The Other Wise Man,” by Van Dyke, after 
which hymns and Scripture readings were in- 
terpreted appropriate to the historical unfold- 
ing of the visit of the Wise Men and the ap- 
pearing of the star. The church was darkened 
a part of the service thus creating a solemn 
impressiveness as the candles alone gave the 
flickering light. When the star appeared in 
the chancel during the reading of the scriptural 
narrative, it gave forth a strange, yet brilliant 
lustre, illuminating the whole chancel with 
its red and white lights. 

Then the Wise Men walked up the center 
aisle, beautifully robed in oriental costumes, 
carrying gifts to lay at the feet of the Light 
of Christ on the altar. After the creed, pray- 
ers and benediction which followed, the three 
orders of the ministry carried their candles to 
the congregation in the nave of the church 
and passed the light to their candles that had 
been distributed. 

Then all the electric lights were turned out 
and only the lighted candles gave the illumi- 
nation, making a scene not easily forgotten. 
The choir marched down the center aisle toward 
the front of the church, followed by the con- 
gregation, every person carrying a lighted 
candle, the latter going out directly into the 
street while the choir marched up the side 
aisle to the robing room. a 

From the many words of appreciative recog- 
nition from practically all the congregation it 
was decided to make this service an annual 


event. 


A “VICTORY” CHRISTMAS GREETING. 

Rev. F. A. Whittlesey, of Alta Vista, Kan- 
sas, has sent us one of his Christmas greet- 
ing cards used last year. He says: 

“T have gotten out my Christmas Greetings 
the past two years as “hangers” and have seen 
many of them hanging up in the homes of my 
congregation. This year’s hanger was of a 
size to just fit in the large U. S. stamped enve- 
lopes.” 

The greeting in part runs like this: 

“We extend the season’s greeting and most 
earnestly pray for you all through the com- 
ing year such glorious and complete victory 
of soul and life as God’s Word promises. A 
Christian whose name we have not learned has 
beautifully portrayed below the kind of triumph 
we desire for you.” 

“Your friend and brother, 
“F. A. Whittlesey.” 
Victory.” 
“Sin shall not have dominion over you.” 
Rom. 6:14; 1 John 5:4; 2 Cor. 2:14. 

When you are forgotten or neglected, or 
purposely set at naught, and you smile in- 
wardly, glorying in the insult or oversight, 
because thereby counted worthy to suffer with 
Christ— 

That is Victory. 
2 Tim. 4:16-18; Phil. 2:3-8. 

When your good is evil spoken of, when your 
wishes are crossed, your taste offended, your 
advice disregarded, your opinions ridiculed, 
and you take it all in patient, loving silence— 

That is Victory. 
John 8:48-50; 1 Peter 2:20-21. 

When you are content with any food, any 
raiment, any climate, any society, any soli- 
tude, any interruption by the will of God— 

That is Victory. 
Phil. 4:11-13; Heb. 11:24-26. 

When you can lovingly and patiently deal 
with any disorder, any irregularity, and un- 
punctuality, or any annoyance— 


That is Victory. 
ACUS s2(i2la=2bae2, Slime 4 on be 
When you never care to refer to yourself 
in conversation or to record your own good 
works, or to seek after commendation, when 
you can truly love to be unknown— 
That is Victory. 
John 13:4-5; Acts 7:59-60. 
When you can stand face to face with waste, 
folly, extravagance, spiritual insensibility, and 
endure it as Jesus endured it— 


That is Victory. 
. Isaiah 53:7; 1 Cor. 1324-7. 

Wien, like Paul, you can throw all your 
suffering on Jesus, thus converting it into 
a means of knowing his overpowering grace; 
and can say from a surrendered heart, ‘‘Most 
gladly,” therefore, do “I take pleasure in in- 
firmities, in reproaches, in necessities, in per- 
secutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake’— 

That is Victory. 
Rom. 7533-53) 2° Cor: Wee7e00. 

When you love equally as much the grace 
that comes through being “instructed how to 
be hungry” and to suffer, as you love the 
faith required to know how to be “full” and 
to abound in health— 
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That is Victory. 
1 Cor. 4:11-17; Phil. 4:12-13. 


When death and life are both alike to you 
through Christ, and, for his perfect will, you 
delight not more in one than in the other, 
for, through him you are able to say “Christ 
shall be magnified in my body, whether it be 
by life or by death’— 


That is Victory. 
Phil. 1: 20-29; 1 Cor. 15:54-57. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLING. 


There is no Christmas service more delight- 
ful and rewarding and joyous for other peopie 
than that of singing Christmas carols early 
Christmas morning. Let us tell you how we 
did it in our church. It is an annual event 
with us. 


We secured the names and addresses of all 
the aged people and those who were sick and 
listed them. Next we secured all the automv- 
biles possible, and then began to line up the 
singers. There were thirty-five of us when 
we all arrived at the minister’s home shortly 
before 4 o’clock Christmas morning. There 
we had coffee, chocolate, rolls, jam and dough- 
nuts. 


A song leader was selected and each driver 
was given a list of the places we were to visit 
so all the machines would arrive at the same 
place in the same order. When we arrived at 
a home we jumped out of the machines quick- 
ly, grouped ourselves under the window and 
sang, “Holy Night,” “Joy to the World,’ and 
“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear.” Some- 
times we varied the songs, but usually the 
same program was given at each home, 

At sunrise we managed to arrive at our 
county hospital and there we sang many more 
songs. Last year we were invited into the 
inner hall of the main building and sang all 
the Christmas hymns we knew. The music 
floated through all the halls and rooms and 
carried joy to scores of sick and aged pati- 
ents. After this we made for home as the 
sun began to flood the Christmas morning. 


We have heard from many of the people 
for whom we sang and they all tell the same 
story of joy and uplift that came to them 
through the singing of the Christmas carols. If 
you have never done this in your church, try 
it this year. It will make Christmas mean 
more to everybody. 


BIBLE READING FOR CHRISTMAS WEEK. 
Print this in your calendar: 
M Message of cheer, Isa. 40:1-11. 
. Spirit of friendliness, 2 Tim. 1:1-16. 
Message of peace, Hos. 14:1-9. 
Spirit of joy, Isa. 54:11-17. 
Message of redemption, Rev. 5:1-14. 
King of men, Isa. 32:1-8. 
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VISIT “SHUT-INS” CHRISTMAS SUNDAY. 


Porter Church, Brockton, Mass., did a splen- 
did thing last year when they arranged to 
send two groups in automobiles, Christmas 
Sunday afternoon, to visit all the people who 
were shut in and unable to enjoy the regular 
services of the church. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY, 

In Dr. W. E. Barton’s church, at Oak Park, 
they have “an old-fashioned Christmas party” 
for old and young, near Christmas Day. At 
this party they play old-fashioned games, sing 
Christmas carols around a Christmas tree ,ana 
then enjoy some kind of a play or an enter- 
tainment. Such gatherings do a lot of good 
and spread the Christmas spirit abroad. . 
A MISSIONARY CHRISTMAS GREETING. 

The most unique Christmas greeting we have 
ever seen comes to us from Owensboro, Ken- 
tucky. It is a white card (8x11) bearing five 
pictures. The central picture is Horacé Kings- 
bury, the minister, and those surrounding him 
are the church’s missionaries in India, Japan, 
South America, and New York City. The read- 
ing matter is as follows: 

“Cordial Christmas Greetings from the Mis- 
sionary Committee of the First Christian 
Church of Owensboro, Kentucky, 1919-1920. 
They preach not themselves but Christ Jesus 
as Lord, and themselves as our servants for 
Jesus’ sake. Missionary motto for 1920: ‘The 
Whole Church Under the Whole Task.’’”’ Such 
a card adapted to represent the work of any 
church would be very forceful. Try it. 


FAMILY CHRISTMAS DINNER. 

At the First Presbyterian Church of Pasa- 
dena, Cal., there is a custom of holding a family 
Christmas dinner in the church banquet room, 
‘the Friday before Christmas. The entertain- 
ment for the diners, following the banquet is 
presented by the young people. Last year they 
presented Dickens’ “Christmas Carol.” 


PUTTING CHRIST INTO CHRISTMAS 
SUNDAY. 


Here are some suggestions for a’ Christmas 
Sunday service. Ask all members to stand, 
who have become Christians since last Christ- 
mas; also, all who have joined the church since 
then. These have made their gifts to Christ; 
who will follow their example? 

Suggest that the church put Christmas into 
other lives on some day of Christmas week. 
Christmas caroling, especially near homes of 
invalids or lonely people; Christmas card- 
sending to members of the church out of town, 
and people not members. Christmas basket 
giving to poor families. Make Christ mean 
something to your neighborhood through your 
Christ-serving church.—Continent. 


CHRISTMAS FUND FOR CHARITY. 


The Taubman Bible Class, of Long Beach, 
Cal., has begun to publish a paper called “The 
Self Starter,” and in the last issue there is a 
plan for raising money. A man 72 years of 
age called at the “Starter” office and gave one 
dollar to start a Christmas charity fund. The 
man’s name was Marti, and his plan is this: 

“Hyery man who has a birthday during the 
eurrent year and who is over 50 years of age 
will contribute $1.00; while those under 50 will 
be required to dig up three cents a year for 
every year God has let ’em live.” 

The editor commented on the plan as fol- 
lows: “What do you think of the scheme? 
There ought not to be a man in the class 
who is ashamed of his age. He ought to 


celebrate the occasion, and, like Mr. Marti, 
let the world know about it in a substantial 
way. 

“Let’s start the ball to rolling and call it 
the Self-Starter’s Christmas Charity Fund. On 
the Sunday previous to Christmas, whatever 
is contributed to this fund by the ‘process of 
the ages’ will be turned over to the class to 
be used to help put cheer into the hearts of 
those who are needy and in distress.” 


HOW CHILPREN RAISED MONEY FOR A 
“BED” AT CHRISTMAS. 


In a certain town a hospital was in process 
of building and one of the churches desired 
to furnish a “bed,” meaning a complete room, 
and they took Christmas eve to raise the money. 
The children of the church were called to- 
gether, the story of Jesus and how he gave 
his life, and how he liked best the gifts that 
cost us something, was told to them, and they 
were asked to save their pennies, instead of 
spending them for candy and nuts, to help buy 
a bed in that new city hospital. It was put 
to a vote and every little hand was raised, 
although it may be confessed that a few went 
up a little reluctantly. 


Teachers and young ladies met a few eve- 
nings later and made little stockings out of 
cheap cambric, with a cord put into the top 
of each in such a manner that it could be 
drawn together so the pennies could not be 
lost out. The stockings were about five 
inches long and of various bright colors, and 
there were enough so that every child in the 
church could have one. A 

Christmas eve, near the close of the regular 
program, the curtains were drawn aside to 
display a prettily trimmed Christmas tree, but 
without a single present upon it. Then while 
the children sang a little song about giving 
they marched to the platform and each child 
hung his own little stocking, full of pennies, 
upon the tree and then passed on down to his 
seat Two young ladies were stationed to 
help the tots, and the small patent snaps 
made for fastening articles upon a tree were 
used, so there would be no undue delay at 
this time. 

The audience thoroughly enjoyed this part 
ef the vrogram, for, of course, some of the 
tots insisted upon hanging up their own little 
stockings, and their awkward attempts afford- 
ed much suppressed amusement to the onlook- 
ers. 

Just after this six little boys and girls 
passed through the audience with small stock- 
ings of various colors. The tops of these had 
been neatly sewed around little circles of 
wire to keep them open, and thus any incon- 
venience in dropping the coins inside was avoid- 
ed. The audience responded nobly, and the 
six little folks also hung these stockings upon 
he tree. 
tea now they were told again the story of 
the Saviour and his gift to men, and all about 
the bed to be put into the new city hospital, 
and how they had had a part in providing 
it, and that always when they heard of any 
poor invalid occupying it they could think 4 
themselves, “We helped to make it possible 
for him to go there; our pennies helped to 
pay for his bed and treatment;” and then they 
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were told that of course they could not have 
all that money counted before they left that 
evening, and the superintendent shook some 
of the stockings to let them hear the jingle 
and he told them he knew it was a generous 
offering, and how they must all look in the 
next morning’s paper to see how much it real- 
ly was. 

Watching the children’s enthusiastic little 
faces many noted that there seemed to be no 
lack of enjoyment because there were no pres- 
ents. Every city does not have a new hospi- 
tal in the building, but there must be other 
things. What about sending a purse to some 
home missionary? 


USE “WHITE GIFTS FOR THE KING” 
THIS CHRISTMAS. 


There has never been a Christmas exercise 
so useful as Phebe A. Curtiss’ “White Gifts 
for the King.” Churches all over the country 
have used it many times. Before the war it 
was very popular, and now it is coming into 
use again. Send to Meigs Publishing Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., for a copy of the lit- 
tle book called “White Gifts for the King.” 
In paper covers it sells for 15 cents and in 
boards for 35 cents. 


Some of our readers who are not familiar 
with the story will be glad to read the follow- 


ing “legend” upon which the delightful Christ- 
mas exercise is based: 


“This strange country is called Cathay, and 
the ruler thereof is one Kublah Khan, a mighty 
warrior, who by reason of his strong will and 
trusty sword has made himself lord of the 
whole land. His government is both wise 
and just, and is administered to rich and poor 
alike, without fear or favor. On the king’s 
birthday the people observe what is called the 
White Feast. There are the king and his 
court assembled in a great room of the palace, 
which is all white, the floor of marble, and 
the walls hung with curtains of white silk. 
All are in white apparel and they offer unto 
the king white gifts, to show that their heart 
and loyaity are without stain. The rich bring 
to their lord, pearls, carvings of ivory, white 
chargers, and costly broidered garments. The 
poor present white pigeons and handfuls of 
rice. Nor doth the king regard one gift 
above another, so long as all be white. And 
so they keep the king’s birthday.” 

* oe x 


; “They presented unto him gifts, gold, frank- 
inscense and myrrh.” Matt. 2:11. 


AN INTERESTING WATCH NIGHT MEET- 
ING. 

A Watch Night gathering quite out of the 
ordinary was held at Ocean Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, last year. Invitations were sent out to 
all the people of the neighborhood and a large 
company gathered at the church at eight 
o'clock. The program began with the show- 
ing of moving pictures. This was followed 
by a social hour with refreshments. At about 
9:30 the people assembled in the main auar- 
torium for community singing under the leader- 
ship of a cornetist. The hour from ten to 
eleven was taken up with a delightful pro- 


gram of secular and sacred music by the Ce- 
cilia Trio, with violinist, the sacred selections 
being the prelude to the real Watch Night 
Service which consisted of a sermon and the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper. 


A CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR YOUR BOY. 

The Personal Help Press, of San Jose, Cal., 
offers to send a copy of “Clean and Strong,” 
by King and Meyer, to any clergyman for 50 
cents, postage paid. You could do no better 
thing than to secure one for your boy, four- 
teen years of age or over, for a Christmas 
present. One of the authors is Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, D.D., the famous London clergyman. 
This is one guarantee that the book is Chris- 
tian. 


SOME THINGS bhp CAN DO FOR 

We always like to write a paragraph about 
Woolverton, because he has made it possible 
for the smallest country church to have and 
use the best of printed matter at reasonable 
prices. We wish it were possible to in- 
duce every one of our readers who has never 
done so before to try some Christmas printing 
this year. It actually pays good cash divi- 
dends in better attendance and larger offer- 


ings. Send for the Christmas and New Year’s 
circular. Try the “Gift Booklets for the 
Clergy,” The new calendar for 1921, in colors, 


is going to be a popular piece of publicity. It. 
is called the “Roosevelt Calendar” No. 800 
($2.50 per 100). Address the company, at their 
new home, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


PREACH ON THE BIBLE. 

Here are some topics the editor has been 
using lately because he believes Christians 
should turn to their Bibles and read them as 
never before. 

-I. The Bible as a Source Book for Life. 

II. How Much is Your Bible Worth? (Value 
of Bible). 

III. The Bible and Character. 

me The Religious Value of the Old Testa- 
ment. 


V. The Origin and Value of the New Tes- 
tament. 
ft There is a new book of real interest entitled, 
Our Bible,” by Dr. Herbert L. Willett, that 
furnishes much material. It has a splendid 
list of reasons for the superiority of the Bible, 


on page 19. (Christian Century Press, Chi- 
cago.) 


ENVELOPE ADVERTISING. 

The pastor. of the Litchfield, Ill., Christian 
Church uses his envelopes to advertise revival 
services. The announcement is printed in red 
at the bottom and really attracts attention. 


“DIFFERENT? ANNUAL MEETING. 

Rev. H. A. Jump, minister at Manchester, 
N. H.. reports an annual meeting that was de- 
cidedly different from the usual. Supper was 
served to nearly 300 by the young married 
folks of the church who came into the dining 
room marching lockstep, singing a song and 
arreyed in white waiters’ costumes. The min- 
ister had prepared a stereopticon survey of 
the church work, with chart, diagram, and 
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tables of statistics. This was brightened by 
a series of religious cartoons by a local artist. 


VICARIOUS PUBLICITY. 

There is a little book called “Building the 
Congregation,” written by W. C. Skeath (Meth- 
odist Book Concern, N. Y., 50 cents), that is 
a study of appeals in church advertising. One 
phrase in it has attracted our attention, and it 
is this: “Vicarious Advertising.” The sen- 
tence in which it occurs reads, “Probably 
in the ordinary type of religious publicity 
the vicarious element is reduced: to a mini- 
mum, while in the publicity which makes its 
appeal to fundamental elements in the re- 
ligious nature, the vicarious element must 
of necessity be large.” : 

The chief thought among churches should 
be the extension of the kingdom rather than 
the aggrandizement of any particular denomi- 
nation. This the author insists upon. In 
practice it means that when churches adver- 
tise in the newspapers they should advertise 
Christianity at large, and “boost” all the 
churches, not simply their own. This. is 
certainly a new angle from which to view the 
subject, but why is it not practical? The 
ordinary church ‘ad’ can be divided into two 
parts, the first being devoted to the general 
progress of church life, and the second deal- 
ing with the local church and what it has 
to offer. 

In some cities the churches have all com- 
bined on one theme; for example, for a month 
every church ‘“ad” told the people they ought 
to go somewhere to church. Attendance in- 
creased in all the churches of the city. The 
public usually responds splendidly when the 
churches act. together. 

A very interesting piece of literature has 
just come to us from Rey. P. O. Ortt, of Ex- 
celsior Spring, Mo. He has been fostering 
a revival and one of the valuable things he 
has done is to place in the song books the 
following slip printed on both sides. The first 
side is as follows: 

Flack Memorial Christian Church invites you 
most cordially to make this your church home. 
If interested and you desire a conference with 
the pastor relative to church membership or 
to your soul’s salvation, sign your name and 
drop in the collection plate or in the box in 
the vestibule. 

Name 
Address 
Hour 

The reverse side is the more important for 
our study. It is one kind of vicarious adver- 
tising. He urges the non-member to “join 
some church.” Here is the wording: 

“Join Some Church!” 
Be a Positive Factor in the Community. 
Count One—PLUS! 


DAL: 
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LOOKING THROUGH THE $4,000,000 


To Hia followers To Home Mis. To 
ut, sion to save si 
to do their duty tues Steel Biob 
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ons to keep bim 


Invest Brains and Vitality in the Best Co- 
operative Enterprise in the World! Give Your 
Heart and Life to Jesus Christ. 

May the day soon arrive when the spirit of 
mere rivalry in church advertising will pass 
away and the better day of vicarious publiciay 
arrive. The community might then “sit up 
and take notice.” 


PASTORAL INTER-VISITATION, 

In Denver, Colo., there are fourteen Presby- 
terian churches. During the “Week of Prayer” 
this year the pastors of these churches changed 
pulpits. Hach pastor took with him a team 
of his own choir and one or more elders. The 
results were most excellent. Why not prac- 
tice the exchange of pastors among the dif- 
ferent denominations in many cities and towns? 


A PRAYER MEETING HINT. 
Rev. C. R. Douglas, of Enfield, Ill., has put 


this announcement on his calendar. Perhaps 
others can do something similar. 
Prayer Meeting Thursday night. The atten- 


dance has been fine; but just one question— 
who has ever told the men that they are to 
stay away? ‘Word to the wise—” you know! 


TO GET CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 


In these days of constant change the ad- 
dresses of church members need correction. 
This notice appears on the calendar of the 
Baptist Church. Jamestown, N. Y. ; 

4]] present this morning are requested to use 
the plain white cards which will be found in 
the pew racks, in writing your full name and 
address thereon, leaving the same in pew 
racks, or placing in collection plates. We 
are anxious to get the change of address of all 
who may have moved during the past year. 


PASTOR’S AIM FOR HIS PEOPLE. 

At one of the Berkeley, Cal., churches the 
pastor set before his people the following aim. 
It is worth doing and good results follow. He 
urged each individual to serve his fellow men, 
to acknowledge the principle of stewardship 
by using one-tenth of his income for God’s. 
service, to keep the Sabbath Day holy, to de- 
vote daily time regularly to Bible reading and 
prayer and to push the whole program of the 
church in every possible way. 


PUBLICITY FOR YOUR BENEVOLENCES. 


The following illustration may be used to 
great advantage in your canvas for mission- 
ary money this year. Take the total of your 
penevolence budget in round numbers, make 
a large chart with the figures and illustrate 
your missionary departments with pictures 
after the following suggestion: 


Fund 


to 


To the College to To the Sunday 
old 


h r school and Chris- 
service ae tian Endeavor for 
g 


To 
aid 
age. 


" Mis- a 
Foreign Mis him in 
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OLD FOLKS DAY. 
Rey. G H. Johnson. 

For several years I have observed what I 
call Old Folks Day. I do this in the fall, for 
several reasons: many of the old people can- 
not go out in the winter, so we do this be- 
fore they are shut in. Second, the time of 
the year is suggestive. Summer is past, har- 
vest is ended, grass and trees are turning. 
You can make a good application. I always do 
this under the auspices of some young folks’ 
organization. 

This year the church was decorated with 
house plants and branches from trees that 
were highly colored in turning. We send 
out our invitations and then organize the young 
folks. We have a good reliable person as 
chairman of the conveyance committee, he has 
a list of all those to whom we sent the in- 
vitations; then we send one young man and 
a young lady in each car to get the people; 
the chairman will stand in the hall and check 
off and tell each driver where to go. 

Then we have a reception committee ready 
to greet them, pin some kind of a badge on 
them, a flower is the most appropriate, and 
escort them to their seat. We had rocking 
chairs for the oldest ones. We sing real old 
songs. I always try to emphasize two things. 
First, what these old folks have done for us. 
Second, to emphasize what we owe them. After 
the service we have cars enough so that we 
can load all the guests at once and take them 
home. In the afternoon we go out and call 
on all the old folks who were unable to ac- 
cept our invitation, sing a song or two, pray, 
hand them a few flowers or something in re- 
membrance. I know of no service that is as 
much appreciated as this is and it does the 
young people a lot of good. 


NOVEL MONEY RAISING “STORE.” 


We have heard of this method several times. 
It actually works and we commend it to 


churches or societies that desire to “make 
money” for some special object. Alice Hoff- 
man, in the “Continent,” tells this story about 
how money was raised for a missionary so- 
ciety: 

“A basket of ‘goods’ traveled around through 
the membership of the organization. A list of 
the names and addresses of the members was 
fastened to the basket before it began its jour- 
ney. Half a dozen women volunteered to be- 
come responsible for the initial stock of mer- 
chandise. Such generally used articles as 
thread, soap, darning cotton, matches, tea, 
cocoa were used. Each article had the selling 
price plainly marked upon it, and in the bot- 
tom of the basket was a small bank, into which 
the purchase price was dropped. 

“When a member received the basket she 
bought such articles as she wanted and re- 
plenished the store by adding several other 
things. Boxes of home-made candies, pre- 
serves, bits of needle-work, salted peanuts, 
hand-painted postcards and remnants of ging- 
ham and embroidery, these were some of the 
things that the basket picked up as it went 
its rounds. After making her purchase and 
contribution to the basket, each member 
checked her name from the list and passed 
the traveling store to some one else. Articles 
that remained in the basket after all had 
bought one thing and added another, were sold 
at auction.” 


CHURCH EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


We have just heard of a church where the 
men organized in a class for the purpose of 
helping other men, out of employment, to get 
jobs. They call their organization an Employ- 
ment Bureau, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the enterprise looks after 
the workings of the plan. An agreement was 
made among the members whereby they would 
assist each other in time of need. 


Christmas Present For YOU 
If You Will Do Us A Favor 


Tell some preacher friend how valuable The Expositor is to you. Get $3 from 
him for a year’s subscription, send it to us and we'll send you the fountain pen. 


THE BEST SELF-FILLING FOUNTAIN PEN 


GUARANTEED :—"If it fails, it will be replaced without cost.” 
FEATURES 


e 
1.—Made so rubber sacs 
can be replaced after 2 
years’ use. 


construction, 


This pen is the Capitol Cabinet Pen made for us by Ai 


F. M. BARTON 


2.—Even and steady flow 
of ink insured by special 


4.—Lever-filler insures com- 
plete filling, and makes oc- 
casional cleaning easy. 


3.—Pens are 14-karat, hand 
tempered nibs, iridium 
tipped. 


ken-Lambert Company, New York. 


701 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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A HINT FOR OTHER CHURCHES. 
: The Lake Avenue Church, Rochester, N. Y., 
in connection with the organization of the 
church service corps for the next year, has 
divided its territory into ten districts and will 


have the following three committees in each 
district: 


1. A lookout, or membership committee, 
whose duty it shall be to call on those who 
move into that territory who may have no 
special church home in the city, to get ac- 
quainted with them and to facilitate their get- 
ting acquainted in the church and assist them 
if they are thinking of membership. It shall 
be its duty also to hold cottage prayer meet- 
ings in the district. : 

2. A social committee to welcome and 
call on those who have joined the church, 
to assist them in finding the organization in 
the church to which they would normally go, 
to hold socials and devise other means of fa- 
cilitating their acquaintance, as far as pos- 
sible, in the districts and the church. 

3. A conservation committee to be made up 
of men and women, each of whom ghall have 
general supervision over from eight to ten 
families in the district whom they are special- 
ly asked to get acquainted with, to call on 
often, particularly in cases of sickness and 
special need, to keep in touch with those who 
have gotten out of the habit of church attend- 
ance, to assist if possible in straightening out 
difficulties and interesting their entire group 
in active relation to the church. ; 


EFFECTIVE STATIONERY. 

The following card used by Rev. Emmanuel 
Payne, of Sterling, Colo., is suggestive of mail 
material that arrests attention. Why not do 
something of this kind yourself? 


Firat Baptist Church 


EMMANUEL PAYNE. Pastor 


Hello'Is this King?. 

This is Payne,Just cal- 
led up to tell you I an 
mighty sorry I did not 


you long before this 
Central says "Bing 
off" so good bye 
Payne. 
Sterling, Colorado 


OFFERS PAGEANT FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


send this material on to 


HAVE A HISTORICAL NIGHT. 

Do you realize that some of the older 
church members that have been in the church 
all their lives will soon “graduate” and leave 
the church militant for the church triumphant? 
Why not have a historical social, and get all 
these people out and have them tell about the 
“old days” and the changes they have seen? 
Especially if you have any charter members 
tiving let them tell about the beginnings. 

At Nutley, N. J., the church held such an 
occasion with great profit. There was a 
stereopticon history and a “near history” and 
an address by the pastor and a “procession of 

_the birthday cake” by the Men’s Club. If the 
occasion is set on some anniversary occasion, 
as this one was, the birthday cake has some 
vital point. But the idea of a historical social 
is a good one. 


SERMON ECHO MEETING. 

In one church the Young People’s society 
set aside one of their meetings, occasionally, 
for a “Sermon Echo Meeting.” The members 
had attended church services and taken down 
the sermon texts and such notes as they cared 
to. At the meeting they read the texts and 
commented on the sermons. This is an educa- 
tional plan of real worth. Try it with your 
young people. 


A QUIET REVIVAL. 

The following splendid letter is from Rev. 
A. L. Davis, of North Loup, Neb., who has re- 
cently received twenty-nine members into his 
church: J 

“In the first place, I began the year 1920 
with an intense desire to have a religious 
awakening in the church among the church 
members first. All the services of the church 
as far as possible, were made preparatory for 
a revival campaign with no outside help, the 
pastor to be his own evangelist. My sermons 
became more distinctly evangelistic. 

“Next we issued a prayer card like this: 

Circle of Intercession. 
My Personal Covenant. 
The Lord being my helper I promise to pray 
daily: 

1. For a deepening of my own spiritual life, 
that my own heart may be right and kept right. 

9. For an outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon 


our church. 
3. For the conversion of the unsaved. 


Name . : . 

This covenant ig made for a minimum period 
of four months. 

“Quite a large number of people were en- 
rolled in the Circle of Intercession. We next 
divided our village into districts, each of 
' held a mid-week prayer meeting, and all 


High school students and children in the which : f : 
eindes will be sure to find both entertainment came together on Friday A oe 
and benefit in a new pageant in four episodes for a general prayer eee Sa neice ee aa ion 
by Ethel Allen Murphy, that has been issued with the Friends’ Churc ee ee 
for the United States School Army. Published service, the pastors gone a ae : 
in pamphlet form, “The Victory of the Gar- ; Union sRean Lae Br: 
dens” has such interesting characters as the Friends ane Bn ee aes 
earth-mother, the west wind, the organ grind- At the pibree a en Chea ee 
er. the balloon man and a host of others. Stage At the Sevent : sare ite D 
diagrams and directions are included. The t Pa ence suntor Choir. 
booklet can be obtained from the Bureau of A Large Choir, Male , 


i i 2 ices Each Evening at Hight o’clock, 
ai pecetument of the Interior, Wash pemet ES ie iieiie Attend. 
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“atter this each church conducted its own 
closing campaign. In my own church it all cul- 
minated in Decision Day, the second Sabbath 
in May. 

Choosing Christ For Life. 
My Personal Decision: 

I accept Christ as my Saviour, and I promise 
to love and serve Him. 

It is my desire to be baptized and to unite 
with the Church. 

(Sin “Boomdsodousodgee a0 aci5% 56 GORDO 

“Ags a result we have had 29 accessions to 
the church, sixteen young people coming into 
the church through baptism, having been hap- 
pily converted. And the best of it is there is 
a rising tide of evangelism in the church.” 


PREACH TO THE CHILDREN. 

The writer has been preaching a special ser- 
mon to children Sunday mornings for about 
ten years. The method is to have the children 
come to the morning preaching service and 
join in the opening exercises. After the open- 
ing hymn we speak to them directly, using 
some object or telling a story and fastening 
it all to an appropriate text of Scripture. This 
is followed by a short prayer for the boys and 
girls and then we all sing a hymn. During 
the singing of the last stanza the children who 
desire to do so leave. The “sermon” takes 
about five minutes. The older folks enjoy this 
little sermon also and it gives a tactful min- 
ister a chance to say many things to his older 
congregation as well as to the little folks. 

Material for these talks comes from every- 
where. We are always on the lookout for it. 
Recently we received a notice of a forthcoming 
series of Great Texts and their treatment for 
children’s sermons. (If interested send a postal 
request for information to F. M. Barton, 701 
Caxton building, Cleveland, O.) 

There is no more rewarding labor than that 
of teaching religion and morals to children. 
They are really 
changed by the effort. If you have never tried 
it begin the year 1920 by doing this new thing. 


ANOTHER SOURCE FOR LANTERN SLIDES. 
; Users of stereopticon slides are always look- 
ing for fresh sources of supply for subjects. 
We wish to refer you to the New Idea Service 
System of Vinton, Iowa. This concern is now 
offering six illustrated lectures on the Life 
of Jesus. There is another series on “Founda- 
tion Studies in Modern Missions.” This is di- 
vided into “Great Problems of the Hour” (4 
lectures), and “Our Foreign Neighbors” (4 lec- 
tures). The terms are reasonable. Write to 


them for catalogue and circulars. It will pay 
you to investigate. 


HOW A PARSONAGE WAS SECURED. 

A minister in California who spent most 
of his life doing hard work in home mis- 
sionary fields, told the other day how he once 
secured a parsonage for a country church. He 
had been obliged to move seven different times 
in one year because of the sale of house and 
raising of rents. He asked the. trustees if 
they would purchase a parsonage and they 
declined. Then he asked them if they would 
accept one if it were given to them by one 
person. They said they would. Then he 


influenced and their lives: 


asked if they would accept it if two persons 
gave it, and then three or even more. They 
agreed and he asked them to put it down in 
writing which they did. 

Shortly after this the minister arranged 
to give a stereopticon lecture in the church 
Sunday morning. To darken the room he 
covered the windows with tar paper. The 
subject of the lecture was “The Life of Christ,” 
with unusually beautiful pictures. Of course 
everybody came out. The last picture he put 
on the screen was that of an attractive bun- 
galow suitable for a parsonage and available 
at $1500. (This was before the war). After 
talking about it in an attractive way he asked 
the church if it did not want to buy it. Then 
he circulated pledge cards and secured $800 
as a starter. Later the whole amount was 
secured and the bungalow became the par- 
sonage. : 

As one might guess the trustees were peeved 
and one man in particular (the rich man of 
the church) made a fuss and the minister 
thought best to resign. Three or four years 
later the church called this same minister back 
and when he and his wife came this time 
they moved into a permanent home: 


A GOOD INFORMATION CARD. 


The other day we picked up an information 
card in the First Christian Church of San 
Jose. Try something like this yourself. 

: Information Card. 

Kindly fill out the following and drop in 
offering plate: 

Are you. .a-stranger?>.... 6) ee eee 
Interested. in Christian dife? eno... eee 
Member. of, any ,churnch?ja essen certain 
Would you be interested in Sunday School 

WOPK Pe a Doses sis stetels: oleh erence cnet eater oe eae ene 
Cane yow Sing?) siqccw eas apeteensier eee eeene en 
What instrument do “yow play? )....- eee 
May we callvon you? . So. ocee ne eae 

Name 
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Phone 


HOW TO MAKE A CHURCH THERMOMETER. 


Repeatedly we have urged pastors to print 
“attendance thermometers” on their calendars 
indicating attendance upon church prayer meet- 
ings. The accompanying cut shows how a 
thermometer is made. You see, any printer 
can set it up. It does attract attention and 
arouses interest. We found this one in “The 
Bethany Tidings.” 
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A COMMUNITY CHURCH THAT WORKS. 
Rey. George VY. McClure, Ridgefield, Wash- 
ington. 

a missionary 
founded here, the only church for many miles 


Years ago church was 
around. As the country developed people 
of different faiths moved in and other churches 


were built in and near the town, and this 
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Could you 
nave helped 
eee 


_ —_— 


church became a Presbyterian church and was 
such for many years. In later years, after 
an unsuccessful attempt to federate with an- 


other church of this community, it was decided 


to remain a Presbyterian church. 

The church was made up of all kinds 
of people who were not satisfied with their 
past experiences, but longed for some creed 
that would draw them cloger together in their 
church work as well as their daily living. 

On entering upon the duties as shepherd of 
this flock, I called a congregational meeting 
and laid the Community Church plan before 
them. This proved to be the solution to the 
problem that was troubling them and the 
Community plan was adopted unanimously. 
The name Community Church was also ad- 
opted without one dissenting vote. The next 
problem was to form our church board; it 
having been already decided that no other 
church could come into this one as an organic 
body, but would be welcomed with outstretched 
arms when coming as units. The Church 
Board of Trustees was formed as follows: 
The chairman is a Baptist; one trustee is an 
Episcopalian; one a Methodist; one a Baptist 
and one Presbyterian. The pastor is a Con- 
gregational minister. 

Our creed is a broad one: 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. A life of ser- 
vice to humanity. Distinctive doctrines are 
taboed; and here let me remark that to build 
up a Community Church successfully one must 
have a broad-minded, God-loving people who 
are not only willing but ready and longing 
for this faith, unbiased by “isms.” 

This is a town of approximately 900 peo- 
ple and has four churches, viz: Methodist 
Nazarene, Seventh Day Adventist and Com- 
munity Church. We welcome all denomina- 
tions that comply with our creed of funda- 
mentals. People are more and more pleased 
with the plan and see the uselessness of so 
many churches in a small town. Two churches 
would be enough to accommodate the people 
here. The Community Church is now antici- 
pating its growth and is looking forward to 
a new church. The capacity is now taxed 
at times and our Sunday School has more than 
doubled. 

We have several committees and each one 
has its own work to do and each attends 
strictly to the plans laid out for its work. 
The Weicoming Committee, whose sole duty 
is to make everyone welcome to the church. 
Their motto, “This one thing I do.” The 
Attendance Committee, whose duty is to build 
up the attendance at all services. The Music 
Committee supervises the music for funerals 
as well as for all church services. The 
Beautifying Committee whose duty is to deco- 
rate the church at all times and attend to 
the grounds. The Membership Committee 
who bring in names of new people for church 
membership. . The committee call upon new 
people and endeavor to bring them into the 
church. We also have a Missionary Com- 
mittee and a Social Committee. The Visit- 
ing Committee is a very important committee. 

There is no over-lapping of the work. The 
chairman of each committee meets once a 
month with the pastor and reviews the work 
of the past month of each committee and they 


Belief in the 


plan for the work of the ensuing month. These 
committees have proved very efficient and we 
have no desire to change them. This church 
believes in advertising. We run a regular 
ad in the paper. We contract for this space 
by the year. 


GOOD CHEAP SLIDES FOR SALE. 


The Standard Slide Co., 209-213 West 48th 
St., N. Y., has sent us a long list of Y. M. CG. A. 
slides of all sorts of subjects at 15 cents for 
colored and 10 cents for black and white. 
They call this a “Bargain List” and we ad- 
vise our readers who use lanterns to send 
at once for this list before the slides are 
all sold out. 

When you write ask for their other lists and - 
price, together with their “mika” non-break- 
able slides and typewriter slide price list. You 
will find the typewriter slides very useful in 
making announcements. When you write 
mention The Expositor. We hope you al- 
ways do this whenever you write about any- 
thing mentioned in these columns. 


HAVE A CALENDAR ANYWAY! 

The minister of Red Lodge Congregational 
Church, Montana, found no fund for adver- 
tising in his church budget when he took hold 
of the work. He wanted a calendar, so got 
twenty-two merchants to put in ads on the 
back page of his new calendar at $1 each per 
month, and made a calendar possible. 

Where there’s a will there’s a way. 


A LIVING CALENDAR. 


Here is a unique method of earning money, 
told in the “Christian Endeavor World”: To 
raise their pledge of $200 for a new church 
building the Tenth Street United Brethren So- 
ciety, Newark, Ohio, tried a calendar plan. 
One member represented a month, four mem- 
bers represented the weeks, each “week” se- 
lected seven days, and each day chose 24 per- 
sons to represent the hours by free-will offer- 
ings. 

he reports were made at a calendar social 
at which a drill was given by six boys and six 
girls dressed to represent the twelve months 
of the year. A pantomime presentation of 
the parable of the Ten Virgins was given and 
greatly enjoyed. 


SOURCES OF CHURCH SUPPLIES. 
We advise our readers to write to the fol- 
lowing firms for their 1921 catalogues. It 
pays to have such information on file in one’s 


or office: ; 
Ses iokd Baptist Publication Society (The 
Judson Press), 1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
B cvitiiam H. Dietz, 20 East Randolph St., Cha- 
cago, Ill. 


The Woolverton Printing Co., Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 
Practical Church SEE Co., 14 West Wash- 
i St., Chicago, Ill. : 
aries Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Ave., N. 
r Bibles). 
Sei sioricne Bible Society, Bible House, ING YG 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. 
Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Goodenough & Woglom Co., 14 Vesey St., 
New York City. 

Joseph E. Bausman, 632 Hast Girard Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Salem D. Towne Co., 202 Sudbury Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. 


SERMONS AS TRACTS. 

The pastor of the Belmont Avenue Baptist 
Church, of West Philadelphia, uses consider- 
able space in his calendar for extracts from 
previous sermons. The people can have them 
to read and mark and mail to people they 
wish to reach. Many ministers are doing 
this. Have you tried it? 


COMMUNITY BIBLE CLASSES. 

Word comes to us from many quarters that 
pastors are feeling the need of more Bible 
classes, so they are organizing and teaching 
them during the week. Recently we have 
heard of a growing desire for union com- 
munity Bible classes. The time is ripe for a 
fresh study of the scriptures. 


VALUE OF A PARISH PAPER. 
Rev. G. W. Peters, pastor of two rural 
churches in Ohio, Mesopotamia and North 
Bloomfield, writes us about his parish paper. 
He says, “This paper has been a wonderful 
help to our community parish and ils in- 
fluence is seen in every department of our 
church work.” The paper referred to is called 
“The Rural Herald,” and is one of the prepared 
journals published by The National Religious 
Press, Grand Rapids, Mich. The material in 
the paper is good, with sufficient space for local 
matter and business advertisements. There is 
a whole page devoted to display advertising for 
the church. The opportunity to have such a 
paper for use in the rural field is a great 
blessing. 
FOR CARDS AND CUTS FOR CHRISTMAS. 
One of the prettiest post-card invitations we 
have ever seen comes to us from the press of 
Goodenough & Woglom Co., 14 Vesey St., New 
York City. It is a picture in colors, of an open 
church door, so arranged that you can look in 
and see the pews and stained glass windows. 
At the top are the words, “Next Sunday.” At 
the bottom is a winsome invitation to attend 
church, and a place to sign your name. 


was designed for Rally Day, but we are using 
it to send to people who have not been to 
church recently. These cards may be had 
at $1.25 per hundred. 

The same company is issuing some attrac- 
tive Christmas cards. They are gold bordered 
greeting cards. The verses on them have a 
welcome, personal and Christian flavor. (50¢ 
a dozen, $3.75 per hundred, with envelopes.) 
Send for their Christmas catalogue. This pub- 
lishing house furnishes small cuts of religious 
subjects suitable for use in calendars and 
church printing at reasonable rates. Send 
for their illustrated list. 


“LEARN ONE THING EVERY DAY.” 

This article is written for two reasons. First, 
because “The Mentor” is a practical educa- 
tional magazine, good for the minister and 
good for the home. Second, because we know 
that some of our readers, or members of their 
families, will be glad to secure subscribers for 
it. The commission paid is very liberal and 
provides a way for clergymen to add some- 
thing to their incomes in a perfectly dignified 
way. Address The Mentor Association, 114 
East 16th St., New York City. Mention The 
Expositor when you write. 


ARE YOU TIRED OF DRIVES FOR MONEY? 

If you are, write to The Layman Co., 143 
North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill., for litera- 
ture calculated to encourage more generous 
giving from Christians. This company offers 
to send stewardship pamphlets at one-half the 
publisher’s rate. 


FREE SLIDES AND FILMS FOR RURAL 
PASTORS. 

The minister in the rural parish has an op- 
portunity to be of practical help to his com- 
munity in many ways. If he has a stereopti- 
con he can carry on an educational campaign 
among the ranchers, or farmers and workers 
generally, by using the material prepared by 
the United States Government. The informa- 


Folder style prints of the Christmas cover 
picture without printing, in 6x9 envelopes, for 
Christmas gifts, ten for $1, postpaid. F. M. 


It Barton, ‘Cleveland, O. 


YOU get some preacher friend to give you $2 for The Expositor—eight months, 
and “Ways That Win In Church Finances” and to show our appreciation—YOU 


Take Your Choice of One of 5 Following Books 


1. “THE SELF-INTERPRETATION OF JESUS CHRIST,” by G. S. Streatfield, M. A.. is a book for the thinker. 


Among the chapters are 
and teaching. 


“The first-born from the dead,” “The Throne of Judgment.” It will enrich your thinking 


2. “BRIDGETSTOW,” by Mark Guy Pearse. The record of one of Pearse’s pastorates and a guide to dealing 


with human nature. 


It is a record of a rare preacher, who knew how to draw men to him. 


3. “NEW TESTAMENT EVANGELISM.” by T. B. Kil ick i 
; \ L 25s patrick, D. D., Knox College, Toronto. Here is a treat- 
ment of evangelism that will be of practical help in the services of your coming evangelistic season. 


4. “GOD IN THE WAR,” 
dresses. 
$1.00, 


a by Paterson-Smyth, author of ‘‘How we got our Bible.” This book contains 14 ad- 
These three: ‘The Problem of Evil,” “The Problem of Suffering,” and a ‘‘Sermon to Boy Scouts,” are worth 


5. “FIGHTING FOR FAITH,” by George F. Pentecost, pastor of Bethany Church, Philadelphia, Pa. Introduc- 


tion by John Wanamaker. 
price of the book. 


F. M. BARTON 


These addresses reached men. 


“The Incarnation” and ‘‘The Atonement” are worth the 


701 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
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tion obtained by us for the rural pastor is as 
follows: 


The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture sets listed by the division of Farmers’ 
C., issue sets of lantern slides free, for edu- 
cational use. There are many splendid lec- 
ture sets listed by the division of Farmers’ 
Institutes. These slides may usually be had 
through some department of your state agri- 
cultural college. 


You can write to the Forest Service, Bureau 
of Public Roads, Bureau of Education, and the 
Interior Department and secure from them 
much information, lists of slides and films, and 
out of it all you can put on a course of educa- 
tional lectures in your church during the 
week and in this way make the church serve 
the community. Many of these slides and 
films are to be shown on condition that they 
are free to the public. In most cases you 
will have to pay transportation charges on 
the slides and films, but usually that is very 
slight. 


GOING SOME. 


Dentist—‘You say this tooth has never been 
worked on before? That’s queer, for I find 
small flakes of gold on my instrument.” 

Victim—‘You have struck my back collar 
button, I guess.” 


Holiday Printing | 
Just tell us that you are inter- 
ested and we will send you free 
samples of Christmas and New Year 
Greetings especially for ministers to 
send to members of their church 
and congregation. 
We print the single and duplex 
envelopes and all sorts of specialties 
for use in church work. 


The Woolverton Printing Co. 


Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Increase Your Attendance 


By Using Illustrated Printing 
It’s Church Printing With the 20th Century Touch 


On receipt of 25c I will send you a cluster of the 
brighest and brainiest church printing you have 
ever seen. Many in beautiful colors. Worth many 
times the price for ideas and suggestions it contains. 


JOSEPH E. BAUSMAN, 


CHURCH PRINTER 
632 East Girard Avenue 2 


Philadelphia, Pa 


A SERMON BY MAIL 

At the Marble Collegiate Church, Fifth Avenue 
and Twenty-ninth Street, New York City, printed 
copies of Dr. David James Burrell’s sermons are 
gratuitously distributed at the evening service 
every Sunday (usually about 35 issues per an- 
num), from October to June, inclusive. 

For the convenience of persons willing to re- 
ceive the sermons weekly, a mailing list has 
been established, to which names may be added 
at any time by the payment of one dollar to 
cover postage and mailing for one year from 
date of receipt. 

Subscriptions and requests for specimen copies 
should be sent to Miss Merce BH. Boyer, Room 2, 
1 W. Twenty-ninth Street, New York, N. Y.—Adv. 
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CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 


REFUSES TO GRANT 
MINISTER DWORCE 


Judge Orders Him to Pay $60 
a Month to Wife and 
Five Children. 


It is extreme cruelty for a. minister 
‘to remain in his: pulpit at $93 a month 
when he has:a wife and five children t¥, 


bupport. on 
This was the opinion handed down Best 
by Common: Pleas Judge Frank C. Phil-| an; 


lips yesterday in a divorce suit brought 
by Rev, Benjamin A. Sherwin, 2185 E. 
d7th street, against his wife, Lulu Sher- 
win, 2341 EK. 87th street. ee et 
Judge Phillips refused to-Zrant: Rev.‘ 
Mr. Sherwin a divorce.’ Ingtead- he 
ordered that he pay~his wife $60 a 
month alimony. He alsq.gave custody 
pf their five cMildren to Mrs. Sherwin, 
“An able-bodied *man should fave 
taken up some other profession,”’ Judge 
Phillips declared. mS oe 
Rev. Mr. Sherwin testified he had 
Billed five different pulpits since he be-' 
tame a minister. The highest salary 
he received was $938 a month, he said. . 
He finally decided he'had to give up}. 
the tinistry, he testified, and got a.j 
jn a machine shop, where his* incOme 
bale more than he. received iy the-pul- 
pit. : 
Gleveland ministers diffdr with Judge 
Phillips. - : ‘ 


Rev. Ferdinand G. Blanchard of Eu- 
clid Avenue Congregational church de- 
clared Rev. Mr. Sherwin should have 
continued his profession if he had a 
pulpit in a small..village or frontier 
town. \ 

“¥f there were no churches in the 
community and Rev. Mr. Sherwin was 
seeking to bring religion there, even 
though the péople wouldn’t support 
him, in my opinion, he should have con- 
tinued with his church work,” Rev.’ Mr. 
Blanehard said. . 

“OF course, if he had a church in a 
city like Cleveland and the -people 
wouldn’t support him, he should have 
given up the work.” 

Rev. Dr. A. B. Meldrum, pastor of 
Old Stone church, said the “disgrace is 
_upon the church and not the preacher.” 
'““A church should be ashamed to ex- 
pect a man with a family to work for 
such a pittance as Rev. Mr. Sherwin is 
said to have received,’ was Dr. Mel- 
drum’s comment. 


(ita ate 

Will Back Regulation of Packers. 

“TASHINGTON Nov. 16. — Senate-- 
A Request. 

Last month we offered $1 to the first party 
that notified us of any mispelled word in our 
advertising columns. Fifteen were discovered 
and paid for, some being in electrotypes or 
cuts furnished by our advertisers, but we 
played the game and paid for them too. 

When you write our advertisers always men- 
tion The Expositor if you please. Some of 
the advertisers can tell from special numbers 
or initials that you are an Expositor reader, 
but others cannot. Incidentally it is a letter 
of introduction worth having. 

Those advertisers who can recognize the 
source of inquiries are most regular in using 
space. Probably your Expositor would cost 
you 50 per cent more were it not for our large 
advertising patronage. “I saw your ady. in The 
Expositor.” Thank you. 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


EG. U. 8. PAT. OFF, 
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PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. BY 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER 27, 1920 


Physician, Heat Thyself 


HE report of the Interchurch Commission on condi- 

]. tions in the steel industry would have been much more 

interesting and valuable if it had included, for purposes 

of comparison, a table showing the salaries paid to minis- 
ters of the several member denominations. 


The commission was composed of men with practical ° 


experience in the business affairs of their churches. They 
should have turned to that field, of which they had first- 
hand knowledge and of which they could speak with 
authority, for their comparative statistics. One part of 
their report would then haye been beyond criticism. In- 
stead, the key statistics on which their reasoning about 
wages is based are composite figures taken from a govern- 
. ment report. 


The oversight of the comimission has been remedied by 
Mr. F. M. Barton, editor of The Expositor, who comments 
on the report in the following words: 


This committee, representing denominations employing 
some 115,000 ministers, deprecate the fact that 72 per cent 
of the steel employees get less than $2024 per year, while 
they knew that over 90 per cent of the preacher employees 
of the denominations they represented got less than that 
amount and that 50 per cent of theif own preacher em- 
ployees receive an average of $750 per year, less than half 
of the $1575 specified by the Government as a minimum 
of subsistence. 

Of the 191,000 employees of the steel company, 30.4 per 
cent skilled workers averaged under $2749, 31.5 per cent 
of semi-skilled averaged under $1952, and the 38.1 per cent 
averaged under $1466. The committee, who represent .. . 
the denominations, knew when they were signing this 
statement that their own Wenominations, in which they, 
the signers, were bishops or directors or representatives, 
were paying only 7 per cent of preachers’ salaries equal to 
what 30 per cent of skilled steelworkers were getting. 
Only 9 per cent of the preachers were receiving pay of 
semi-skilled steelworkers and that 84 per cent of the 
115,000 preachers were getting from a third to one-half 
less than the unskilled steelworker who receives the “‘en- 
tirely inadequate wages of $1466 a year.” 

_This committee could do something to remedy this con- 
dition of starvation wages paid to preachers by the de- 
nominations they represent. But they risk nothing 
in bringing indictments against the steel company, that is 


far more humane and just in the treatment of its employees 
than is the church; 


One thing is immediately apparent from this quotation. 
Either the Government's figures are misleading or many 
ministers of these great denominations are being shame- 
fully underpaid. Nor does it appear that they have any 
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tmore—if as much—recourse against wrong than the un- 
organized steelworkers. We cannot find that the principles 
of collective bargaining, the eight-hour day and the six-day 
week for preachers are indorsed by any denomination. 

Shall we say that in their pay, hours and conditions of 
work preachers are entitled to less consideration than pud- 
dlefs? It is true that they do not demand it, threaten to 
strike for it, and that as a class they belong to that saving 
remnant of Americans who put duty above every other con- 
sideration. But for that very reason their treatment is the 
more unjustifiable. 

In a general way the trouble with some of the denomina- 
tions seems to be too rapid expansion, due to a desire to 
dominate the field, resulting in a large number of under- 
paid employees. Contraction and consolidation would’ 
seem’ to be indicated. 

The churches, no less than secular organizations, must 
first recognize the supreme importance of the human factor, 
must see to it that their employees are decently housed, 
clothed and fed. We believe, too, that ministers are en- 
titled to a standard of living that will permit them to enjoy 
hgman amusements like other folks and to provide for 
their old age in a self-respecting way. As it is, too many 
ministers must half beg their way through life. There is 
no Scriptural warrant for asking a minister to surrender 
his self-respect along with his worldly desires. No minister, 
humble with the humility of half starvation, can walk 
upright and tell his people eye to eye the things that they 
rmust hear for the good of their souls. Some men are 
brought to a compromise with truth by having too much 
money, but more by having too little. 

We are familiar with the Scriptural authority for foreign 
missions and we know that much excellent work has been 
done by missionaries, not only of a religious but of a 
medical and educational nature, but we believe that there 
is right now a foreign mission that should take precedence 
over all others—a new children’s crusade. Mr. Hoover 
has outlined it in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. Could 
the churches of America have a higher foreign mission, a 
more imperative duty, a more God-given opportunity to 
practice Christianity, than to feed the children and heal 
the sick of Europe? Churchmen are on record in favor 
of better pay for preachers and church members have 
been the backbone of Red Cross, Near East and other 
relief movements, but living salaries should be made a 
first lien on church funds and saving starving children a 
first charge on missionary money. “And they that had 
eaten were about four thousand: and He sent them away.” 

We agree with the churchmen that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, but so is the minister; that the alien should be 
paid the standard rate of subsistence for an American, but 
so should the American. 


Printing Paper Money 


REVIEW of the reports on conditions in the various 
countries of Europe, presented at the Brussels Finan- 
cial Conference, makes clear the direction from which the 
greatest menace to Europe proceeds. It is inflation of 
currency, including under this heading increase in note 
circulation and national loans. Europe, outside of Russia, 
displays a slow but distinct improvement in production. 
The crop of bread grains is a million and a half tons larger 
than last year and the yield in fodder grains has also been 
augmented. The increase in sugar amounts to a million 
tons. Despite strikes, political agitation and plebiscites, 
the production of coal is gradually mounting. With each 
month transportation shows improvement. Textiles are 
still greatly disorganized, but manufacturing in general 
displays increased activity. European workmen, despite 
agitation and a low standard of living, give evidence of the 
return of the spirit of work. Increased competency in 
every direction except in governmental administration! 
_It has become the fashion in many European countries 
to divide the national budget into ordinary and extraor- 
dinary. At first these groups corresponded to the pur- 
poses of the expenditures. Latterly, however, it has 
become the fashion to place in the ordinary budget what it 
is expected can be covered with income, and in the extraor- 
dinary budget expenditures for which no means are in 
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WITHOUT 


ILLUSTRATIVE DEPARTMENT 
A SERMON WITHOUT ILLUSTRATIONS IS LIKE A HOUSE 


WINDOWS 


Illustrations From Recent Literature 


Rev. I. J. 


The Immense Value of the Least Person. (189) 
Matt. 25:40. 


We. have forgotten those human possibilites 
upon which all prosperity ultimately depends. 
I cannot perhaps emphasize this any more 
than by saying that the foundation of progress 
is spiritual, not material. . : 


Let me tell you a personal incident. 
Not long ago I was at my Washington office 
spending the week. While there a little West- 
ern Union messenger girl came in to apply for 
a position. It was in the afternoon—about half 
past five. I was struck with the intelligence 
of the girl’s face and asked her two or three 
questions. She was tired. I asked her to sit 
down. I was astonished to hear her story. 


She had been born and brought up in the 
mountains of West Virginia—many miles from 
civilization. Her father and mother died when 
she was four years old. She had been living 
with an old grandfather and brother. When 
I began to talk with her, I found her to have 
a most remarkable acquaintance with Emer- 
son, with Thoreau, with Bernard Shaw and 
with the old Eastern writers. 


I said to her: “How is it that you are de- 
livering telegrams in a khaki suit and a sol- 
dier cap?” She replied: “Because I could get 
nothing else to do. I lived down there in the 
mountains just as long as I could. I had to 
get to the city where I could express myself 
and develop. When I got to Washington there 
was nothing that I could do. They asked me 
if 1 could typewrite, but I had never seen a 
typewriter. Finally, after walking the streets 
for a wh#le, I got a job as a Western Union 
messenger.” 


{ wrote Mrs. Babson and made arrangements 
to have the girl come to Wellesley and work 
for a few months with the Babson organiza- 
tion. I saw in her certain qualities which, if 
developed, should make her very useful to 
some one, somewhere. She came to Welles- 
ley. About a month after her arrival I was 
obliged to leave on a two months’ trip, and 
Mrs. Babson invited her up to dine the night 
before I left. I told her I was going to speak 
while away on “America’s Undeveloped Re~ 
sources.” After dinner she went to my desk 
and took her pen and scribbled these lines 
and said: “Perhaps during your talk on 
‘America’s Greatest Undeveloped Resources’ 
you will give these men a message from a 
Western Union girl.’”’ These are the lines she 
wrote. They are by Ella Wheeler Wilcox: 

“T gave a beggar from my little store of wealth 
some gold; : 

He spent the shining ore, and came again and 
yet again, 

Still cold and hungry, as before. 
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Swanson 


I gave a thought—and through that thought 
of mine, 

He found himself, the man supreme, divine, 

Fed, clothed and crowned with blessing mant- 
fold; 

And now he begs no more” 

. This much is certain—in every man or 
woman in whom you can loose the power of 
this invisible something, you will mobilize a 
force, not only for his or her own good, but 
for the good and perhaps the very salvation 
of your own business.—From Fundamentals of 
Prosperity, by Babson. Revell, New York. 

Righteousness Exalteth a Nation. (140) 
Prov. 14:34. 


Just before I went to Brazil I was the guest 
of the President of the Argentine Republic. 
After lunching one day we sat in his sun par- 
lor looking out over the river. He was very 
thoughtful. He said, ‘Mr. Babson, I have been 
wondering why it is that South America with 
all its great natural advantages is so far be- 
hind North America, notwithstanding that 
South America was settled before North Amer- 
ica.” Then he went on to tell how the forests 
of South America had two hundred and eighty- 
six trees that can be found in no book of 
botany. He told me of many ranches that 
had thousands of acres under alfalfa in one 
block. He mentioned the mines of iron, cop- 
per, coal, silver, gold; all those rivers and 
great waterfalls which rival Niagara. “Why 
is it, with all these natural resources, South 
America is so far behind North America?” he 
asked. Well, those of you who have been there 
know the reason. But, being a guest, I said: 
“Mr. President, what do you think is the rea- 
son?” He replied, “I have come to this con- 
clusion. South America was settled by the 
Spanish who came to South America in search 
of gold, but North America was settled by the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who went there in search 
of God.2—From Fundamentals of Prosperity, 
by Babson. Revell, New York. 


The Sound of a Grand Amen. (141) 


Rev. 7:12. 

Charles Godet, the great botanist, is dying. 
Frederic Godet, his only brother, waits beside 
the bed, and afterwards tells what happened: 
“Death has just separated me from my dear 
brother,” he writes. “Nothing could have been 
more peaceful than his end. His soul was as 
calm as his body. Everything proclaimed this 
except his words, for he had a great dread of 
saying anything that was not strictly true, 1 
read to him the words, “Whether we live, we 
live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we 
die unto the Lord; whether we live, therefore, 


or die, we are the Lord’s.’ He responded with 
an Amen. It was the last word that my ears 
could catch; an Amen that will live for ever in 
my heart!” 

Or take a very different case. We have all 
been touched to tears by the story of the 
Brontes—the erratic old father; the frail but 
dauntless sisters; the dissolute and heartless 
brother. . . . He died at the age of thirty-one. 
His more famous sister has given us a record 
of the scene. “I myself,’ says Charlotte, “with 
painful, mournful joy heard him praying softly 
in his dying moments; and to the last prayer 
which father offered up at his bedside, he 
added, Amen. How unusual that word ap- 
peared from his lips those who did not know 
him cannot conceive.” 

And just one more. In his “Vigil,” Harold 
Begbie tells the story of the spiritual struggle 
of old Doctor Blund. Richard Rodwell, the 
young vicar, attends him in his last agony, 
but fails to comfort him. The doctor has heard 
that it is possible to be “born again.” What 
is it to be “born again?” Can he be “born 
again?” Rodwell cannot say. 

The dying man raised himself suddenly on 


an elbow. “You don’t know! You’re pretend- 
ing! . ..tI1amadying man. You can’t help 
me! You yourself have never been born 
again!” 


Rodwell knew that the cruel words were 
true, and slipped away. Another minister, a 
man of ripe experience and gracious bearing, 
was sent for. Next morning Rodwell met the 
sexton, who told him of the doctor’s death. 

“Died at four o’clock this morning’ Died 


happy! Died praising God for hig infinite mer- 
cies! Died with a smile on his face, like a 
sunset! Praying he was; his soul went out 


on an Amen!” 

“An Amep that will live forever in my 
heart!” says Frederic Godet, as he gratefully 
cherishes the dying testimony of his reticent 
brother. 

“An Amen such as you cannot conceivd.’ 
says Charlotte Bronte, as she reflects thank- 
fully un the evident sincerity of her brother’s 
repentance. “His soul went out on an Amen!” 
exclaims the sexton, as he tells of the tri- 
umphant close of the doctor’s terrible strug- 
gle—From A Reel of Rainbow, by Boreham. 
The Abingdon Press, New York. 


The Words of the Wise. 
Prov. 22:17; Eee. 12211. 
The following selection from Chinese prov- 
erbs is quoted by Bishop Bashford, in his 
“China,” Abingdon Press, New York: 
Absent-Mindedness. 
Felling a tree to catch a blackbird. 
Dragging the lake for the moon in the water. 
Adding fuel to put out the fire. 
Accuracy. 
Deviate an inch; lose a thousand miles. 
Avoid Suspicion. 
Do not lace your shoes in a melon patch, 
Nor adjust your hat under the plum trees. 
Business. 
Without a smiling face do not become a 
merchant. 
Better go than send. 
Easy to open a shop; hard to keep it open. 
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Before buying, calculate the selling. 
Conscience. 3 
Of all important things, the first is not to 
cheat conscience. ; 
Do good, regardless of consequences. 


Divine Providence. : 
Man without divine assistance 
Cannot move an inch of distance. 


Education. 
Extensive reading is a priceless treasure. 
Scholars are their country’s treasure, and 
the richest ornaments of the feast. 


Family. 

Strict fathers, filial sons. 

Dutiful fathers, dutiful sons. 

In a united family, happiness springs up of 
itself. 

Friendship. 5 
When kinsmen and neighbors continue sin- 

cere, 

Then kinsmen and neighbors have nothing 
to fear. 

Government. 

If the Son of Heaven (the Emperor) breaks 
law, he is guilty like one of the people. 

Heedlessness. 

Man cannot reach perfection in an hundred 
years; he can fall in a day, with time to 
spare. 

Honesty. - 
Never do what you wouldn’t have known. 
Do not vary your promise for any price. 

Humanity. 

Putting on clothes, remember the weaver’s 
work; 

Eating daily food, remember the farmer’s 
toil. 

Humility. 

Falling hurts least those who fly low. 

Vanity of Life. 

The Great Wall stands; the builder is gone. 

Warning. 

Do not neglect your own in order to weed 
another’s field. 


The Caterpillar’s Prophecy. 

1 John 3:2. is 

At last one after another the caterpillars 
stopped feeding and began looking about for 
a suitable place to don the rich raiment adapted 
to the new life on which they were about to 
enter. When one found a place to its liking, 
if prepared a silken fastening, and turned it- 
self into the form of an inverted question 
mark. Then a most wonderful change 
took place. The questioning caterpillar 
gradually became incased in a beautiful casket 
of green and gold, as though some invisible 
fairy were preparing it for burial... . It was 
on the nineteenth of June that the caterpillar 
entered her silent tomb, . . ten days later 
the green of the casket was seen to change to 
a rich brown, and they knew that mother 
nature was preparing another of her great 
surprises. A few hours later the casket was 
split from a movement from within, and a 
strange creature came forth. It was not the 
caterpillar which they had seen enter the 
strange habitation ten days before. It was a 
far more beautiful creature and as different 
in its habit, physical construction and appear- 
ance, as night is from day. . . At first the 
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little stranger presented a very novel appear- 
ance. She had wings, but they were all folded 
over her back. She walked about uncertainly 
and gradually unfolded her wings, until they 
were nicely spread, as a butterfly’s should be. 
- - » All too soon she began flitting her wings 
as though to try them, and soon finding them 
strong enough to bear her weight flew to the 
window. She was released and sailed away 
in the sunshine. . . The Naturalist had lost 
all trace of his gloom. He was convinced that 
nature would do no more for the caterpillar 
than for him. He no longer speculated vainly 
concerning the beginning or the end of life. 
He was content with his coarse fare, even as 
the caterpillar had been being assured that 
when it no longer was sufficient to sustain him, 
the invisible fairies that prepared the casket 
for the caterpillar would do as much for him, 
and he would lie quietly down for his long 
sleep. - He had faith to believe that the 
same invisible Hand that had transformed the 
sleeping caterpillar would prepare him for 
such a state as would bring the fullest devel- 
opment to his dormant powers—From Our 
Backdoor Neighbors, by Pellett. Abingdon 
Press, New York. 


The Wonders of Instinct. 
Hebs 334. 


The first marvel that the great naturalist’s 
(Fabre) disclosures suggest is the extraor- 
dinary perfection which instinctive behavior 
often exhibits. The solitary wasp called Hu- 
menes Amedei attains great excellence alike 
ein the chase and in the art of building. With 
minute pebbles and salivated mortar it builds 
a finely-finished cupola about three-quarters 
of an inch in height; the outside is covered 
with glistening grains of quartz or sometimes 
with tiny snail shells; the orifice at the top 
is “like the mouth of an amphora, gracefully 
curved, worthy of a potter’s wheel.” After 
the mother wasp has placed an egg in her 
well-fashioned nest, she adds five to ten small 
caterpillars, and it is remarkable that the egg 
in the well-stocked nest develops into a female 
wasp, while that in the meagerly provisioned 
nest becomes the much smaller male. 5 
After egg-laying and victualling, the next 
step is to close the orifice with a cement plug, 
in which there is always set a single tiny peb- 
ble. . . But the touch of perfection is to be 
found inside, not outside. It appears that the 
stung caterpillars that form the living larder 
inside the wasp’s cell are but imperfectly 
paralyzed, and toss about when touched. Now 
the least pressure would crush the delicate 
ége. So it is hung by a thread from the roof 
of the cupola, and after the grub hatches, it 
makes the shell of the egg into a flexible stair- 
ease so that it can reach the caterpillars and 
bite them, yet retreat if they are too vigor- 
ously recalcitrant. This is perfection. 

The second point which Fabre’s observa- 
tions illustrate very finely is the frequently 
serial character of instinctive behavior. There 
is a particular sequence, and the sequence is 
adaptive. The Capricorn grub of the Cerambyx 
beetle burrows for three years on end in the 
depths of an oak tree. But when it is full 
grown and the time of its metamorphosis draws 
near, it moves to the periphery and makes a 
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passage almost out, leaving only a film-like 
Screen just as if it knew that the winged 
beetle to emerge from the pupa case would 
otherwise be buried alive. It then draws back 
a little in its gallery and makes an outer bar- 
ricades of particles of chopped wood, and in- 
side that an inner partition like a white skull- 
cap or acorn-cup, composed, strange to say, of 
carbonate of lime, and some organic cement. 
The next step is to make on the side of the 
exit way a transformation chamber. This is 
three or four inches long, and is padded “with 
a fine swan’s down, a delicate precaution taken 
by the rough worm on behalf of the tender 
pupa.” The next step is to fall asleep and to 
dream of becoming a beetle. “The grub lays 
aside its tools, molts its cuticle, and becomes 
a pupa, lying, weakness personified, on a soft 
couch. The head is always turned towards the 
door.” This seems a minute detail, but the 
strength of a chain is that of its weakest link. 
The supple grub can turn this way or that in 
its chamber, but the coming Cerambyx will 
not be able to turn or bend. ‘He must abso- 
lutely find the door in front of him, lest he 
perish in the casket. Should the grub forget 
this little formality, should it lie down to rs 
nymphal sleep with its head at the back of the 
cell, the Capricorn is infallibly lost! his cradle 
becomes a hopeless dungeon.” But the grub 
never forgets! (So our instinct for God does 
not cheat us; it leads us to him.)—From The 
Secrets of Animal Life, by Thomson. Holt, New 
York. 
The Supremacy of Christ. (145) 
Phil. 2:9-10. 

“A Name Which is Above Every Name.” 

As the Pyramids rise high above the sandy 
plains of Egypt, so Christ towers above all 
human teachers and founders of sects and re- 
ligions. He is, in the language of a modern 
infidel, “a man of colossal dimensions.” He 
found his disciples and worshippers among 
the Jews, although he identified himself with 
none of their sects and traditions; among the 
Greeks, although he proclaimed no new Ssys- 
tem of philosophy; among the Romans, al- 
though he fought no battle, and founded no 
worldly empire; among the Hindus, who de- 
spise all men of low caste; among the black 
savages of Africa and the red men of America, 
as well as the most highly civilized nations of 
modern times in all quarters of the globe. . - 
He is the same unsurpassed, and unsurpassable 
model of every virtue to Christians of every 
generation, every clime, every sect, every na- 
tion, and every race.—Schaff. ¢ 

I have read in Plato and Cicero sayings that 
are very wise and very peautiful; but I wee 
read in either of them: “Come unto oe 
ye that labor and are heavy laden.’”—St. Au 
nee not a dreamer, but I hold this for cer- 
tain that the image of Christ shall never be 
effaced. They have wished to destroy it, but 
it shall be painted again in the hearts of men 
by painters abler than myself. ; The nation 
which loves Jesus Christ will rejoice thereat, 
and J awakening from the dead and rising 
from the grave shall thrill with great joy. 
John Huss. From Greatest Thoughts Abeut 
Jesus Christ, Doran, New York. 
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Up-to-date Sermonic Illustrations From Current 
Life and Literature 
Louis Albert Banks 


The New “Acts of the Apostles.” (146) 
Nothing recorded by Dr. Luke in the “Acts 
of the Apostles,” printed in the New Testa- 
ment furnishes more convincing evidence of 
the Divine Spiritual power resident in the 
inspired Scriptures to transform the hearts 
and lives of men than the story of the 
Sadhu Sundah Singh, who has attracted such 
wide attention recently in the western world. 
He is now but thirty-one years old. He was 
the son of a wealthy Sikh and was brought up 
in luxury and taught to hate Christianity, but 
in school came to be interested in the Bible 
and determined to search it. One night he 
took the New Testament to his room and read 
it with ever increasing interest and devotion 
through the night, and just at dawn in prayer 
and self surrender accepted the Christ of 
the Cross as his personal Saviour. His proud 
father cast him off, his family poisoned him 
but: he escaped death and gave himseif to 
winning men to Christ. 

Dr. A. C. Millar tells the wonderful story 
of his ministry: 

“He testified in his home village, and, per- 
secuted and suffering from hunger and cold, 
he chose the most difficult and dangerous fields. 
For thirteen years he has maintained this 
sacrificial life, preaching in plain and moun- 
tain, in city and village to the people of many 
scattered tribes. He lives the life of a de- 
votee because his people, who despise foreign- 
ers, gladly hear him. Already multitudes who 
have refused to accept the Gospel from foreign- 
ers and from foreignized Indians, have accepted 
it from this Christian Sadhu. His poverty and 
hunger and bleeding feet attract men to Jesus. 
An educated gentleman of the Arya Somaj 
relates that one day he met the Christian 
Sadhu going up a mountain pass. Curiosity 
prompeted him to follow the Sadhu to the 
next village to see what he would do there. 
He saw him sit down upon a log, and, after 
wiping the perspiration from his face, begin 
to sing a Christian hymn. Soon a crowd 
gathered and he began to speak to them of 
Christ. This angered some of the villagers 
and one man dealt the Sadhu go severe a 
blow that he felled him to the ground and 
cut his hand and cheek. Without a word 
the Sadhu bound up his wound and, with 
blood flowing down his cheek, prayed for his 
enemies. This act and the message which 
fcllowed not only led the gentleman of the 
Arya Somaj into the light, but led Kripa Ram, 
the villager who had dealt the blow, to con- 
fess Christ.” 

The old story of the Cross seems to have 
the same power as in the days that turned 
Saul the persecutor into Paul the Apostle, 
when accepted with the same spirit of faith. 


A Unique Spiritual By-product (147) 

of the World War. 
The most sensational figure in English re- 
ligious life since Hugh Price Hughes and his 
West London Mission is the Rev. George 


Douglass Holford, the Lord Bishop of Rock- 
hampton. 

Bishop Holford was an Oxford athlete, a 
red-blooded manly Christian, who has renounc- 
ed all that he had to accept poverty as his 
bride as really as did Francis of Assissi. He 
gives among others this significant reason: 


“JT confess that I have been strongly moved 
in this direction in these last years by willing- 
ness of our noblest boys for utter and un- 
reserved sacrifice for a cause they believed 
to demand their all. And they gave them- 
selves, holding nothing back. From them, and 
their deaths, or their poor maimed lives, pres- 
sure has been ever insistent that I could do 
no less than give up everything for what if 
believe in most of all, my Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, and the Kingdom of God. In 
comparison with theirs the church’s sacrifice 
seems oft so paltry. I believe that it must 
show much more of the same spirit of un- 
reserved giving of self to endure anything to 
make Christ supreme in that future of our 
civilization for which those boys died.” 

Nothing in the Christian appeal moves men’s 
hearts like the Cross, and nothing in Christian 
example awakens faith so quickly as sacri- 
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fice. \Thank God examples of sacrifice are as 
contagious as deeds of selfishness. 
A Poetic Story of a Prize-fighter’s (148) 


Conversion. 


One of the most remarkable religious poems 
of our day is John Masefield’s “The Everlast- 
ing Mercy.” Every preacher of the Gospel 
ought to read and study it. In the poem 
Saul Kane wins a fight and afterwards fol- 
lows a night of drunken, blasphemous revel- 
ry, but in the dawn conviction of sin is aroused 
by the Holy Spirit in the prize-fighter’s soul. 
With his drunken companions about him a di- 
vine weariness stirs within him: 

“I opened window wide and leaned 

Out of that pigstye of the fiend, 

And felt a cool wind go like grace 

About the sleeping market-place; 

The clock struck three, and sweetly, slow- 


ly, 
The bells chimed ‘Holy, Holy, Holy;’ 
And in a second’s pause there fell 
The cold note of the chapel bell, 
And then a cock crew, flapping wings, 
And summat made me think of things. 
That “summat” that made Saul Kane think 
of things was “the small voice” that haunted 
him all day. At night he goes back to the 
public house to drown his conviction. 
“There used to be a custom then, 
Miss Bourne, the Friend, went round at 
ten 
To all the pubs in all the place, 
To bring the drunkard’s soul to grace; 
Some sulked, of course, and some were 
stirred, 
But none gave her a dirty word.” 
But that night Kane, maddened by his sense 
of sin and the hot devil’s brew that he drank, 
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shamefully insulted this good woman. 
“She up to me with black eyes wide, 
She looked as though her spirit cried: 
She took my tumbler from the bar 
Beside where all the matches are, 
And poured it out upon the floor dust, 
Among the fag-ends, spit and sawdust. 
‘Saul Kane,’ she said, ‘when next you drink 
Do me the gentleness to think 
That every drop of drink accursed 
Makes Christ within you die of thirst, 
That every dirty word you say 
Is one more flint upon His way. 
Another thorn about His head, 
Another mock by where He tread, 
Another nail, another cross, 
All that you are is that Christ’s loss.’” 


Saul Kane saw his Saviour in the good wo- 
man’s face and surrendered to him. He went 
out into a new world with the morning and 
sees a man ploughing and determines to turn 
away from his old brutal life and become a 
plowman. 


“T kneeled there in the muddy fallow, 

I knew that Christ was there with Callow, 
That Christ was standing there with me, 
That Christ had taught me what to be; 
That I should plough, and as I ploughed 
My Saviour Christ would sing aloud, 
And as I drove the clods apart 
Christ would be ploughing in my heart 
Through rest-harrow and bitter roots, 
Through all my bad life’s rotten fruits.” 


There is good theology in the poet’s con- 
clusion. 
“And in men’s hearts in many lands 
A spiritual ploughman stands 
Forever waiting, waiting now, : 
The heart’s ‘Put in, man, zook the plough.’ ” 
And his rejoicing finish, a beautiful descrip- 
tion of the fulfillment of Isaiah’s prophecy that 
where Christ comes the desert shall blossom: 
“O, lovely lily clean, 
O, lily spring green, 
O, lily bursting white, 
Dear lily of delight, 
Spring in my heart agen 
That I may flower to men.” 


The Widow Heads the List. (149) 
That spiritually fruitful Gospel preacher, 
Dr. Jowett, has an exquisite sermon in the 
Christian World of London, on “The Valua- 
tions of Jesus.” He paints very graphically 
the taking of a modern collection for relig- 
ious purposes and how it would be announced. 
Jowett says the swelling list would begin: 
Lord Jupiter, five thousand pounds; Lady Au- 
gusta Venus, five thousand pounds; the Harl 
ot Saturn, five thousand pounds; Baron Mer- 
cury, one thousand pounds; Hon. Felicia Mars, 
five hundred pounds. And so on and on, down 
the scale among a lot of miscellaneous giv- 
ings. When no names were recorded would 
be the widow’s two mites. Then, Jesus comes, 
with the exquisite scales that can weigh es- 
sences and moods and puts his hand down 
into the bag of miscellany and he brings up 
the widow’s two mites, and at the head of the 
column, above the proud Lord Jupiter, Jesus 
writes: “The Widow Jones gives two mites,” 
and so the widow leads the list. 


‘in the field of literature. 


How Christian Burdens Become Light. (150) 


A Belgian private soldier has written, un- 
der the title, “The Halt in the Road,” a little 
poem of rare spiritual insight which beauti- 
fully illustrates Christ’s appeal that we take 
his yoke upon us because in so doing we shall 
find that his yoke is easy and his burden 
light. 

“I came to a halt at the end of the road; 

I ate my dry ration and lightened my load; 
I came to a halt at the bend of the road. 
And I said to my Lord, ‘You have left me 

alone, 

And the road is so long, see, I’m tired to the 

bone.’ 

And I said to my Lord, ‘You have left me 

alone.’ 


‘My son,’ Jesus said, ‘are you glad what you 

do? 

All that I suffered, you’re suffering too. 

My son,’ Jesus said, ‘are you glad what you 

do? 

“’Twas for love of you, son, that I died on 

the tree. 

My child, can you die for your country—and 

me? 

’Twas -for love of you, son, that I died on 

the tree.’ 

I said to my Lord, ‘Jesus, take my whole soul.’ 
Then I took up the march and I shouldered 

my roll. 

I said to my Lord, ‘Jesus, take my whole soul.’ 
I was ready and turned to my Lord with a 

smile— 

‘By Your grace, let me help with Your burden 

a while.’ 
I was ready and turned to my Lord with a 
smile.” —_—_—_—__—_. 
The Good Book as a Missionary. (151) 

There is valuable teaching not only as to 
the power of books but as to the material 
worth saving in our prisons in this interesting 
quotation from the Sing Sing Bulletin: 

“The prison library is a much-prized privi- 
lege to men of serious minds and ambitious 
resolves. There are more than twelve thou- 
sand volumes, embracing almost every range 
Thousands of un- 
learned men have educated themselves from 
these books, and many of them are now occupy- 
ing good positions in the business and industrial 
world. 

“Some took up the study of mining and were 
equipped with knowledge that enabled them 
to go far away from prison and step into 
well-paying positions. Some studied architec- 
ture, some medicine, some went in for law. 
Not a few devoted much of their leisure to 
equipping their minds with the best-approv- 
ed methods of farming and cattle- and sheep. 
raising, resolving that when they passed 
through the gate to freedom they would make 
straight for the agricultural districts and cattle- 
ranges of the west or the more lucrative oppor- 
tunities in South-American countries. Fresh 
woods and pastures new’ were calling to them 
to come and begin life over again. 


Folder style prints of the Christmas cover 
picture without printing, in 6x9 envelopes, for 
Christmas gifts, ten for $1, postpaid. F. M 
Barton, Cleveland, O. 
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The Gold in the Garbage Can. = (152) 
Science is at last teaching modern cities 
how to save what has hitherto been wasted 
in destroying its garbage. It has been proved 
by actual experience that each ton of city 
garbage contains on the average sixty-five 
peunds of grease, with a market value of 
$5.85. The remainder becomes 400 pounds of 
superlative soil tonic, valued at $3, so the 
average ton of city garbage has a value of 
$8.85. The receipts of the salvage plant which 
disposes of the garbage of the City of Los 
Angeles average about $1,100 a day. Every 
Christian church should not only be a place 
of spiritual illumination and a bulwark for 
righteousness, but a salvage plant to rescue 
and save despoiled humanity. There is a vast 
gold mine of spiritual values in human _ be- 
ings who are often looked upon as only hu- 
man garbage. They are the sort that Jesus 
never failed to seek and to save. 


Swarming Missionary Hives. (158) 

The Rev. Clyde B. Stuntz, superintendent of 
the Punjab District of the Northwest India 
Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
tells of a most remarkable incident which hap- 
pened at the recent session of the conference. 
Fifteen young native preachers signed a 
statement declaring that it was their solemn 
belief that the time had come for the Indian 
church to enter the great mission fields ac- 
cessible for the first time by the World War. 
They believe that a missionary system should 
be organized within the church in India, and, 
in case that were done, they offer themselves 
unreservedly for service in Afghanistan, Thibet, 
Mesopotamia, East Africa, Malaysia or China. 
When the paper was read in open conference 
by one of the signers, and the young preach- 
ers who thus offered themselves were called 
before the conference and introduced, it was 
like a new Pentecost, the whole crowd of native 
Christians present at the conference broke 
into singing the native air, so popular among 
all Hindustani converts, “Jai, Jai, Jai, Masih 
Kir Jai.” which means, “Triumph, triumph, 
triumph, oh triumph, Lord Jesus.” As they 
sang the multitudes wrung each other’s hands 
and cried for very gladness that the conse- 
crated Indian church has lifted up its eyes 
and looked with sacrificial spirit upon the per- 
ishing millions that wall them on every side. 


The Power of Courage. (154) 

Harold Spendor, in his book entitled “The 
Prime Minister,” gives this illuminating story 
of David Lloyd George. He went to the 
grand little Welshman in his private room 
in the House of Commons when it was ur- 
gent to bring him news that Scotland Yard re- 
ported the intention of certain persons to take 
his life. His response was to strike up a 
verse of a great Welsh hymn which the visi- 
tor did not know, but he could tell by the 
countenance and the flash of the singer’s eye 
it was a song of rejoicing. 

The man who had brought the news was 
amazed and said, “Well, aren’t you at all dis- 
turbed?” “No,” replied George, “With the 
world in storm I rejoice. I love all the smash- 
ing of windows and tumult of nations. I 


remember the saying of a great Welsh preacher, 
‘Such disturbances of the world always mean 
some great movement in the world above’—a 
reflection on earth of some heavenly strife. 
I believe that is true!” and the visitor went 
away convinced that the grandest quality of 
David Lloyd George is his indomitable cour- 
age. 


The Touch of Human Hands. (155) 
We need in our pulpits and Sunday Schools 
evor to lay the emphasis that Jesus illus- 
trates so constantly in his own ministry, tne 
value of the personal human touch in saving 
men and women and children. How beau- 
tifully Thomas Curtis Clark has put it in his 
little poem! 
“The touch of human hands— 
That is the boon we ask; 
For groping, day by day, 
Along the stony way, 
We need the comrade heart 
That understands, 
And the warmth, the living warmth 
Of human hands. 


The touch of human hands— 

Not vain, unthinking words, 

Nor that cold charity 

Which shuns our misery; 

We seek a loyal friend 
Who understands 

And the warmth, the pulsing warmth 

pore Of human hands. 

The touch of human hands— 

Such care as was in Him 

Who walked in Galilee 

Beside the silver sea; 

We need a patient guide 
Who understands 

And the warmth, the loving warmth 
Of human hands. 


WHY DOUBT. 


Hattie Graves Massey. 
You have heard there are folks who have 
doubted 
If there be a God or not; 
And if you have been one that has scoffed, 
Look all around you and learn a lot. 


Can you go to a field or forest, 
And think there’s an earthly power, 

That could make the trees* with the bird’s nest, 
Or put life in a beautiful flower? 


Can you look up into the heavens 
And see the sun, moon and star, 
And think any one such a genius 
That could hold them in space as they are? 


Have you ever in all your seeing 

Found one with a power that they own, 
That could make a human being 

From a handful of dust and a bone? 


Man tries, and makes, good imitations, 

And thinks he the world can defraud; 
But we have our limitations, 

Let’s give all the glory to God. 

Written after hearing a sermon by E. H. 
Thayer on “God’s Providence.” 
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’ “within the next twenty-four hours.” 


Illustrations From Recent Events 
Paul J. Gilbert 


The Predicted Storm. 156 

Acts 3:18, 27:10; Jude 14; 1 Thess. ae) 

During September the U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau advised shipping interests in central and 
western portions of the Gulf of Mexico that 
dangerous wind conditions would prevail 
: Faith 
in these predictions led to precautionary meas- 
ures that saved an immense amount of money 
and probably scores, if not hundreds of lives, 
for the storms did appear within the time 
indicated. 

The Old Book is filled with predictions re- 
garding the storms that are sure to come in 
life, and the great storm that is to finally 
overtake the race, but a way of escape and 
Tea is likewise indicated for “whosoever 
will.” 


What Is Your Best? (157) 
Kings 3:9:- Jas. 1:5: Psa. fosdes EHepaep st. 
In a certain factory for textile goods part 
of the instructions set up in the’ workroom 
read: “If your threads get tangled send for 
the foreman.” One of the workers, a diligent 
and busy woman, got her threads tangled, and 
she tried to disentangle them, but only made 
them worse. After that she sent for the 
foreman. He came and looked. Then he 
said to her: “You have been doing this your- 
self.” “‘Yes,” she replied. “But why did you 
not send for me, according to instructions?” 
he asked. Rather sullenly she answered, “I 
did my best.” And with that tact which a real 
leader should possess he said quietly, “Re- 
member that doing your best is sending for 
me.”—H. Harrington Lees, D.D. 


Offered Their Blood. (158) 

OM O sg (goose INO: 1521322" Cor. 8ib, 

Over a thousand people offered to submit 
to a transfusion of blood operation in order to 
Save the life of Sheriff Bob Clay, of Tazewell 
County, JUlinois, who was shot in the leg 
while arresting a gang of bootleggers. When 
the news went out that transfusion was nec- 
essary, admiration for the plucky officer who 
was bent on doing his sworn duty, impelled 
this multitude to thus offer their own life 
blood in order to save him. 

Only one was chosen to make the needed 
sacrifice, but all honor to those who thus 
unselfishly offered themselves. 

The Kingdom of God is so vast in its sweep 
and so important in its various enterprises 
as to require the best that we have—body, 
soul and spirit—and there is a place for each 
and everyone to consecrate to the limit—all. 


“ Are you withholding? 
be 


“fy Never Uses His Own Dope. (159) 


“Rom. 2:21;°2 Tim. 3:5; Isa. 52:5. 
B N. Duke, active in the biggest tobacco 
» “‘: “ke in the world, is quoted as saying, 
corporation", sed tobacco’ in any form and 


“se 
ee ee ans any desire to do so.” He 


mcs i “ taeue 
hers to ‘roll their own” bu 
ea eh Wise Man is the Duke of the 


Nicotine Principality! 


Not So Expert. 
Heb. 10:24; Job 30:25; Matt. 22:9. 

Rev. S. Howard Smith, of Hoopestown, Il, 
said recently that he attended a golf tourna- 
ment in Toronto where one of the great “ex- 
perts” was expected to give an exhibition. He 
made a great drive of some 700 feet, but 
when it came to “putting” the expert was no 
more efficient than a good many amateur play- 
ers around Toronto. 

Winning men to Christ is the art of putting 
the ball into the hole. Preaching and the 
et ceteras are only making the grandstand 
drive—well enough if followed by the “putting” 
of Personal Work which lands the man in the 
Kingdom, 
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The Screw Out of Water. (161) 


Luke 15:18; James 5:16; Eph. 4:31. 

There was a tug in New York Harbor the 
other day that was loaded with empty barrels 
and started across the bay, but owing to the 
fact that they were not securely fastened the 
cargo shifted to the bow to such an extenr 
that the tug nosed under water while the 
screw propeller was high up out of water. 
As the crew was unable to shift the cargo the 
tug had to be tugged into harbor where the 
mishap could be remedied. 

If your church is making no progress per- 
haps it needs a shifting of the cargo (or 
throwing overboard) of the cargo. Does it? 


And Rumors of Wars. (162) 
Jer. 6:14; Matt. 10:34; Luke 21:33-36. 

There is little comfort in a speech made 
in London recently by Field-Marshall Sir 
Henry Nelson. This is what he said: 

“We have been told that we went into the 
last war to end war. We did not; we went 
into it to save our skins. We were told that 
after the recent war we should have peace, 
but we have not got it. There are at the 
present moment between twenty and thirty 
wars going on. We were told that the war 
was to end war, but it was not; it did not; 
and it could not. I hope you men, to what- 
ever branch of the service you belong, will 
do all you can to keep fit and ready for the 
time that is coming. Except in August, 1914, 
our country and our Empire have never wanted 
you more. We are living in ticklish and 
dangerous times, and our command on seas, 
on land, and in the air is being challenged 
in various parts of the world. I hope you 
will carry this—warning if you like—away 
with you from a very old soldier who knows 
what he is talking about.” 

The world is not entitled to peace as long 
as it rejects the Source of All Peace. THe 
world-wide indifference to Christ and the 
Church presages nothing but trouble until 
He is a welcome Guest in the inner councils 


of the nations. 


Altering the Sun. 
Bx. 20:3; Heb. 12:2; Acts 3:21. 
God does not intend us to have our Own 
way when we can have his. I remember 
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when I have been at sea—you know that clocks 
change as we get east or west—I have seen 
the captain come, with his sextant and look 
at the sun, and then he would say to the 
officer—ask him what the time was on the 
chronometer, and he would probably say, “It 
is 25 minutes past eleven.” Well,” the cap- 
tain would say, “Make it twelve, it is noon.” 
And so they altered the clock to make it 
agree with the sun, and you know a great 
many people now have a different method; 
they think the thing is to alter the sun, and 
not to: have these high ideals that we speak 
about, but that in this age we know how to 
guide ourselves. Now if we alter the sun 
we shall come to shipwreck, and the habit that 
we ought to have day by day is just conform- 
ing our life to the will of God. Let him steer 
the ship and all that is in it, let him fix the 
time, and let us rejoice in that will of God, 
that sweetest voice. “Thy freedom is my grand 
control.” —________ 


“Change Cars for Sodom and Coe TED 
Isa. 129% Matt. 10°15; Rom: 1226: 

Is America headed that way? Will such an 
announcement be apropos in the not distant 
future? Dr. John Roach Straton, the famous 
Baptist minister of New York, believes so ac- 
cording to his book reviewers, and so does 
Percy Hammond, the keen dramatic critic of 
the Chicago Tribune, as he cynically writes re- 
garding the appearance of “Aphrodite” in Chi- 
cago in September: 

“*Aphrodite’ is well upon its impious way 
at the Auditorium, and, as yet, there have 
been heard few anguished outcries from a 
populace imperiled in its morals. The crowds 
that have viewed its luminous profanations 
have done so with equanimity tempered by ad- 
miration, and such iniquities as may be illus- 
trated in its progress have been condoned in 
contemplation of its audacious beauties. This 
attitude, it is said, differs from that of Paris 
and New York. In the French capital, the 
story goes, there were hisses when Aphrodite 
descended from her pedestal clad only in her 
loveliness, the prim Parisians preferring their 
nudity upon the stage inert. In New York an 
abashed district attorney uttered threats, mak- 
ing, however, no arrests. Here the only mur- 
mur audible to this correspondent is from an 
eminent fi#st-nighter, who inveighs against the 
producer’s timidity in crucifying the slave girl 
in the second act upon a plank, instead of 
upon a cross. As a spectacle of pagan sin, de- 
bauchery, violence and lasciviousness it is not 
nearly so wanton as it might be. The splendor 
in which it is dressed . . . expiates in a way 
its froward inclinations, and though it is an 
orgy, its abandoned character is alleviated (to 
the aesthetic, of course) by its manifold 
graces of color and movement.” (The italics 
are ours.) 


Atonement. 
tlie 2:5; titus 22147 1 nome: 
An example of the atonement has been found 
among the Indians of Alaska. An old chief 
sacrificed himself for his tribe. 
There had been a war all summer between 
two strong tribes. Fall had come, and the 
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war was not settled. One old chief saw that 
unless it stopped soon and his people had a 
chance to lay in their winter supply of berries 
and salmon they would starve; so he went 
out under a truce flag to ask the chief of the 
other tribe to stop and go home, telling him 
the reason for this request. 

The other chief said that his tribe would not 
stop fighting, because ten more of his men had 
been killed than of the enemy. Then the chiet 
said to him: “You know that I am a chief. I 
am worth ten of your men. Kill me in place of 
them, and let us have peace.” 

This sacrificial request was granted, and 
there in front of the contending tribes the old 
chief was shot. 

When Mr. Young and Mr. Muir came to this 
tribe, they told them the story, and then added: 

“Yes, your words are good. The Son of 
God, the Chief of chiefs, the maker of all the 
world, must be worth more than all mankind 
put together; therefore, when his blood was 
shed, the salvation of the world was made 
sure.”—C. E. World. 


“BILL” STIDGER BACK ON THE 
: EXPOSITOR. 

After nearly a year’s absence from our col- 
umns, on account of absence in the Orient, 
Stidger, author of half a dozen books, and con- 
tributor to leading magazines, reappears in The 
Expositor. 

He likes The Expositor brotherhood, and he 
is going to set a merry pace for the big city 
church pastors of America, but in all his big 
plans there is always an idea that can be 
transposed for the little church. Here is what 
he says: 

Saint Mark’s Church, Detroit. 
Dear Barton: 

I have an idea and sometimes in a former 
re-incarnation I seem to remember that you 
like ideas. That re-incarnation was before I 
went to the Orient. 

Now I am back on the job with a big $500,- 
000 plant at my disposal; including a big gym, 
a bowling alley, a roof garden, locker rooms, 
a magnificent auditorium with galleries which 
will seat 2,500 people—and crowded already 
morning and night. 

This Prayer Meeting Trilogy of Food, Fun 
and Faith I believe you will like. I haven’t 
written a pragmatic church article for a year, 
but I want to “come back” on The Expositor 
with practicable workable ideas as we try 
them out in St. Mark’s and then pass them on 
to other preachers. 

I wonder how many churches in America 
are so crowded on prayer meeting night that 
they have to divide up their groups into three 
separate meetings, all running at once? I 
wonder if many churches have worked out. 
the idea of grading the groups of prayer 
meetings? 


Faithfully and Frat 
WM. 


Folder style prints of the 
picture without printing, in 
Christmas gifts, ten for ~ 
Barton, ‘Cleveland, O. 
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THE HOMILETIC YEAR—DECEMBER 


G. B. F. HALLOCK, D. D. 


Christmas 


The approaching Christmas is to be differ- 
ent. In a new sense it is to be white. Its 
music is to have a strange, beautiful note that 
will be heard in a million homes. Its message 
will convey an unusual meaning. For exam- 
ple: The bar-room of one of the largest and 
best hotels in the “Anthracite Region” has 
been converted into two commodious store 
rooms. Located on the main street, this was, 
prior to July 1, 1919, the best patronized saloon 
in the city. One section is now a men’s hat 
store, the other a flower store. In older days, 
the patrons of this place parted freely with 
their cash and in return therefor carried home 
to their families heartaches, ravings, cruelty, 
indecency, poverty, sorrow, shame, guilt. To- 
day its patrons carry away to their homes the 
white, the crimson, the purple flowers, inspir- 
ing emblems of hope and love, of fidelity and 
gentleness, of purity and peace. To cultivate 
a beautiful flower in what was a few months 
ago a viper’s den, to make roses grow this 
year where deadly night shade last year grew, 
to wipe out the ugliness of the landscape and 
make it bloom like the Garden of Eden—that 
is what the Chief Gardener of the universe has 
at last induced his workmen here in America 
te do. Fellow pastors, we have in our knowl- 
edge the remedy for the world’s evil. Let us 
make our Christmas messages winsome calls 
to men, women and children to yield their 
hearts and lives to Christ the Christmas 
Bringer. 


Suggestive Texts and Themes. (166) 


The Quest for the King: ‘Where is he that 
is born King of the Jews? for we have seen 
his star in the Hast, and are come to worship 
him.” Matt. 2:2. 

The Rising Star: ‘There shall come a star 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of 
Israel,” etc. Num. 24:17. 

Christ’s Coming and Coming to Christ: “The 
Spirit and the bride say Come,” ete. Rev. 
22317. 

Suddenly: “And suddenly,” ete. Luke 2:13, 
14 ang 8G -| 


Missions Promoting Peace: “Go ye therefore 
and teach all nations,” etc. Matt. 28:19, 20. 

The Message of Cheer: Isa. 40:1-11. 

The Message of Peace: Hosea 14:1-9. 

The Message of Redemption: Rev. 5:1-14. 

God’s Plenipotentiary: “Even the messen- 
ger of the covenant whom ye delight in.” Mal. 


acl. wee 
The Word and the World: “The Word was 
made fiesh and dwelt among us.” John 1:14. 
The Day-Star in the Heart: 2 Pet. 1:19. 
The Saying Name: “Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus, for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” Matt. 1:21. 


Advice for Christmas: “When thou makest 


Luke 14:12-14. 
“And when they saw the star 
te rejoiced with exceeding great joy.’ Matt. 
LOY 


a dinner, or supper,” ete. 
Star-Led: 


The Incarnation: .“For we know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, that 
Sea ee his poverty might be rich.” 2 Cor. 

Why Jesus Came: “The Son of Man is come 
to seek that which was lost.” Luke 19:10. 

The Miraculous Birth: “That holy thing 
which shall be born of thee shall be called the 
Son of God.” Luke 1:35. 


The Desire of All Nations. (167) 
Haggai 2:7. 
I. Jesus was the Desire of all nations: (1) 


as the Kinsman of the whole human family; 
(2) because he only could bestow those pre-. 
cious blessings which the world needed; (3) 
because all nations shall one day be made 
happy in him. 

II. He appeared: (1) At the very period 
marked out for his birth; (2) in the very man- 
ner which had been foretold; (3) for the per- 
formance of the very work which had been 
before marked out for him. ; 

III. The prophet Haggai mentions certain 
remarkable events which should. distinguish 
the Messiah’s coming: (1) All nations were 
to be shaken; (2) the Jewish Temple should . 
be filled with his glory.—J. N. Norton, D.D. 


The Christmas Message and the Christmas 
Spirit. (168) 
Luke 2:8-14; Matt. 2:9-11. 

What does Christmas mean to you? Well, 
what did it mean to the principal characters 
in the Christmas story, as told in the gospels? 
It meant first df all joy: ‘‘They rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy,” and “Behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy.” 

I. Christmas means that to you, of course. 
The spirit of Christmas as we celebrate it is 
just that—joy. It is joy to the baby with his 
tiny stocking brimming over with rattles and 
jumping jacks. It is joy to children, with their 
candy, toys and books. It is joy to young peo- 
ple, with giving and receiving of presents and 
perhaps with singing of Christmas carols. And 
it is joy to older people, who themselves give 
and receive—presents and good wishes—and — 
whose faces beam with reflections of the hap- 
piness of the children and young people around 


them. 


II. But has the second great meaning of 


Christmas come to you? The angel choir on 
the first Christmas sang: “Glory to God in 
the highest.” What are you going to do this 
Christmas to bring glory to God? God will 
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give you Christmas joy; will you deny him his 
Christmas glory? 

A heart given to Christ means glory to God. 
A life dedicated to Christ’s service means glory 
to God. A poor child made happy on Christ- 
masday, for Christ’s sake, means glory to God. 
A lonely neighbor cheered, a diffident school- 
mate shown kindness, a carol sung before the 
home of a neglected old man or woman; they 
all mean glory to God. And a heartfelt, sin- 
cere prayer, thanking God for his goodness to 
any one of us, this, too, means glory to God. 

For us, “exceeding great joy.” For God, 
“Glory in the highest.” Shall we do our part? 
—Rey. Paul P. Faris. 


The Meaning of the Incarnation. (169) 


“Now when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of 
Judea.” Matt. 2:1. 


I. When Jesus was born there was the real- 
ization of the supernatural. The birth of 
Christ was no ordinary birth. It brings us 
face to face with the supernatural. It means 
the visitation of God. For Christ is God mani- 
fested in the flesh. The incarnation signifies 
not the coming of an absent God into the world, 
but the manifestation of an ever-present Fa- 
ther. Christ was not a revealer of God, he 
was the revelation of God, and he alone could 


say, “He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father.” 
II. When Christ was born in Bethlehem 


there was also the working out of God’s eternal 
plan of salvation. The Incarnation of Christ 
is the first great earthly event in connection 
with this divine purpose. The angels sang a 
heavenly truth when they said, “Unto you is 
born a Saviour.” Christ did not come into 
the world merely as a teacher, a lawgiver, or 
a reformer, but primarily as a Saviour. Man’s 
redemption is wrapped up in Christ’s incar- 
nation. Humanity must pin its hope of salva- 
tion to him and him alone. 


III. When Jesus was born in Bethlehem 
there was also the culmination of an eternal 
process. As Christ was the Incarnation of 
God, the advent makes possible the Incarna- 
tion of Christ in men. It is now possible for 
us to be made partakers of his divine nature. 
If that is so, then there must be a likeness be- 
tween our redeemed nature and his divine 
nature. When we are most like him we think 
less of self and more of others. As the world 
grows more and more Christlike, it grows less 
and less selfish. The nearer we come to him 
in the likeness of our lives, the more prac- 


ticable become his teachings.—Rey. W. W. 
Bustard. 


The Calendar of God. (170) 

“When the fulness of the time was come, 
God sent forth his son.” Gal. 4:4. 

Christmas is witness to the timekeeping of 
a calendar-making God. It echoes the might- 
iest clock stroke ever resounding from the 
chronometer of the universe. Each new cele- 
bration of the day is a reminder of the unfail- 
ingly-timed program forever in the thought of 
the divine Governor of creation—a graphic re- 
futal of all skeptic imaginations which picture 
his story as the sport of chance. 

For the word says it was “when the fulness 


of time came” that “God sent forth his Son.” 

I. The need of the world was ancient when 
Christ appeared to answer it. In the judgment 
of men the redeeming Messiah was far over- 
due. Impatient faith had been erying for cen- 
turies: “How long, O Lord, how long?” But 
God waited. The “times” he had appointed for 
Messianic preparation were not complete. Im- 
perative necessities of each passing age he 
met with gracious supply of prophets and 
teachers calling the people to himself. He 
ever made plain the way of righteousness for 
those who desired to walk therein. But he 
would not hasten his working plan. 

Sending his Son into the world to inaugu- 
rate the era of the kingdom of heaven was an 
enterprise far too vast to risk its success by 
inadequate readiness or inopportune introduc- 
tion. 

II. The hour of the first Christmas was no 
doubt the first hour when God had looked 
down on a world where the good news of Jesus 
the Saviour could be proclaimed with surety 
of its being retold till all nations heard. As 
God’s great Missionary to man, the Christ 
could not inaugurate his work among men 
until the stuff out of which missionaries are 
made had been developed in the earth. There 
are many reasons for believing the age of his 
advent was the earliest age of history in 
which the missionary impulse could have been 
evoked from the human soul. 

III. Today’s singularly dynamic democracy 
of the kingdom of God, this spontaneous stir 
of the mass of the church’s common people, 
this uplifting of the general spirit of religious 
folk, is a phenomenon that no previous age of 
Christianity has quite paralleled. What if for 
the moment it does not seem to be coming to 
any very definite head of tangible results? 
What if there are many uncertain gropings 
which betray doubt of where to turn or what 
to do? May not all these things prove none 
the less to be God’s preparation of times 
which shall ere long make possible vaster 
triumphs than the Master’s cause has yet 
seen? If so, may we not believe that the lead- 
er or leaders whom God appoints to be cap- 
tains of that greater victory will not fail to ap- 
pear when his clock, still running true, strikes 
again his chosen hour?—C. 


The Christmas Gift of Life. (171) 

“God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son,” etc. John 3:16. 

I. The motive was love. The gift, an ex- 
pression of love, was the gift of a life. 

That first Christmas gift was not a gift toa 
child; it was the gift of a child. Love prompts 
gifts to those near and dear. Greater love, 
unbounded love, prompts gifts of self and gifts 
of those nearest and dearest in order that the 
world may be blessed. 

II. How has it happened, one wonders, that 
through all the years of its observance Christ- 
mas Day has not been counted as the one day 
of all the year for the giving of life in Chris- 
tian service? It is a day set to celebrate the 
manifestation of God’s wondrous gift to man- 
kind. How better could that manifestation 
be celebrated than by the full consecration of 
life to the same ends for which the life of Je- 
sus was given? 
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III. The gift of life is the most costly gift 
that can be made. The man who pivee: mil. 
lions does not give as much as the man who 
gives. himself—fully, unreservedly, with one- 
ness of purpose—as a servant of mankind. 
The father and mother who give stocks and 
bonds and silks and satins do not give a frac- 
tion of that given by the parents who give 
their sons and daughters for the world’s weal. 
All other gifts are but toys and tinsel as com- 
pared with the kind of gift which is celebrated 
on Christmas day—the gift of life. Yet why 
should it not be that, in Christian homes, 
Christmas should come to be the One day of 
all the year when the young of the family face 
the question: Shall I make to the world the 
greatest gift within my power, the gift of life? 
Why should it not be the day when parents 
consider most seriously the giving of their sons 
and daughters in Christian service? It’s a 
costly gift when father and mother give the 
young life upon which they might lean when 
their own steps falter. . But—God so loved 
that he gave his only begotten Son.” Has the 
familiar declaration of fact no appeal to the 
love that has been kindled in us by that first 
Christmas gift? 

The supreme need of the world today, as 
always, is sacrificing service, and only through 
such Christ-like service will it find its full life. 
The gift most like that first gift is the gift of 
a life of sacrificing service—Author Unknown. 


Legend of the Christmas Rose: Talk to 
Children. (172) 


Many, many years ago the roses had a meet- 
ing. They met to decide at what season they 
would best like to blossom. There were ever 
so many varieties, large and small, double and 
single, white and pink, and red and yellow. 
Nearly every one of the many kinds chose to 
blossom in June. There was here and there 
a straggler who preferred the later summer or 
early autumn. The majority said: ‘June! 
June! June is surely the most beautiful month, 
and the rose is surely the most beautiful 
flower. The month and the flower belong to- 
gether.” ; 

But there was one little plant, the leaves 
of which were not yet unfolded. It thought it 
was a rose, but it was so small it hardly knew. 
None of the proud flowers paid it thé least 
attention. It wasn’t asked for an opinion, 
and it never said a word. But it had its own 
sweet thoughts. They were something like 
this: “It seems too bad that all the roses 
should bloom when the world is already full of 
beauty without them. I should like to have 
blossoms that would cheer when things were 
dreary. I should like to bloom in winter. » 
wonder if I could!” The little plant did not 
yet know what power there was in a kind 
purpose. 

The year sped around. The beautiful roses 
enjoyed their time of blossoming, and had all 
passed away. The snow was heavy on the 
ground. Men said that in many years there 
had not been such a snowfall. Christmas Day 
came, and on that day a young woman went 
to live with him who was once the Christ- 
child. “How sad that there are no flowers,” 
one said. “She was so fond of flowers.” But 
another said: “I know a bush which has blos- 


soms under the snow. 
of the garden.” 


They dug away the white drifts, and sure 
enough, deep down below the brave plant had 
done its best. Dozens and dozens of roses 
bloomed sturdily, daintily, white with pale pink 
frills, many more than were needed for the 
friend who appreciated flowers. 


In a house near by, a new baby came on 
this joyous day. “The mother must find a 
flower on her pillow, when she wakens from 
her sleep.” So a spray of the pale pink-edged 
blossom lay there to welcome the new life. 

In still another house, on this Christmas 
Day there was a gay wedding. The bride’s 
table was adorned with a bowl of the delicate 
winter rose blossoms. All the guests praised 
their exquisite perfection. “To think they 
bicssomed for my wedding!” the bride ex- 
claimed. Happy rosebush, for it had given 
beauty and gladness to the great events of 
life! 

But there was something better for the rose. 
The Lord of the garden knew all about it. He 
said: “Because this little plant grew and 
blossomed unnoticed, unpraised, content to 
wait and bring its smali meed for others’ hap- 
piness, glad to be of use when other roses 
failed, it shall be named for me. *Now and 
always, it shall be the Christmas Rose.” 

Think of others. Do not be selfish. Christ- 
mas means unselfishness. Love came down at 
Christmas, love all lovely, love Divine. Chil- 
dren, young people, bring all the love you can 
into the world—all the beauty, all the kind- 
ness, all the helpfulness.—H. 


It is in that far corner 


The Story That Never Grows Old. (173) 
“Behold I bring you good tidings of great 
joy which shall be to all people.” Luke 2:10. 
There is no story that has so stirred the 
heart of humanity as the story of the birth, 
life and labors of Jesus Christ, born of the 
Virgin Mary, in Bethlehem of Judea, in the 
days of Herod the Great. The story has been 
told oftener than any other story, and yet it 
is still full of charm, and-men call for it in 
all lands, and joy over it as if it were an event 
of yesterday. It is new at every Christmas, 
and the whole world lays aside its cares and 
its labors to listen to it once again. 

Why has this story such a hold upon the 
world? 

The hero of this story was a babe. The 
babyhood of heroes is usually thought un- 
worthy of chronicle, but the babyhood of Jesus 
has a significance which sacred historians 
think worthy of mention, for in this baby was 
the incarnation of God in human form. 

Il. The hero of this story was a King. He 
had no royal trappings, and lived in no royal 
palace, but he was “King of kings and Lord 
of lords.” All things PS atk and in earth 

nized his sovereignty. 
rer He was a priest. He brought men to. 
God, he revealed God to men, for the priest 
is one who makes the connection between God 
and man. 

Iv. He was a perfect example. He chal- 
lenged men to convict him of sin, but they 
were silent. There was found no fault in him 
as even his enemies testified. 
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V. He was a perfect friend. He loved men. 
He lived with them. He never forsook those 
who needed him. The world is singing yet 
with increasing fervor, “What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus.” 


VI. He was a counselor. His words are the 
wisdom of life. He pointed out to men the 
way of life, and warned them against the dan- 
ger that beset their paths. 

VII. He was a comforter. No sorrowing 
one ever approached him who did not find in 
him a comforter. 

VIII. He was a Saviour. He gave hope to 
the hopeless. No sinner was beyond redemp- 
tion who came to him for cleansing. The wit- 
nesses of his saving power are everywhere in 
the world today. The invitation of salvation is 
borne on every breeze to every land. “Look 
unto me and be ye saved, all ye ends of the 
earth.”—Author Unknown. 


When the Master Appears. (174) 

A great orchestra was to give a concert. An 
hour before the time set for the performance 
the artists began to arrive. Seating them- 
selves in a leisurely manner, each performer 
drew forth his instrument from its case and 
proceeded to make some preliminary tests of 
its tonal quality and efficiency. All through 
the great*assembly: room were heard fluting 
and trillings, the tightening and thrumming 
of strings, the discordant scrapings of bows. 

Presently the leader appeared and lifted his 
baton, and instantly the whole great orchestra 
broke into the opening measure of a fine sym- 
phony. Discord and confusion disappeared. 

And thus it was when the great Master of 
life appeared. Before he came the world was 
a discordant, selfish place. Every man went 
his own way, indifferent to the needs of those 
about him. Disputes were settled by the sword 
and might made right. In the thousand years 
of the Roman Empire’s life there were less 
than a hundred years of peace. But when the 
Master appeared a change gradually began to 
make itself recognized. Jesus became the 
great unifying factor between man and man. 

And Jesus not only unified all classes by 
awakening within them a reverence and af- 
fection for certain virtues and qualities, but 
he intensified that unification still further by 
giving to them one great mission or purpose. 
Men do not really begin to live for anything 
worth while until the Master appears. Just as 
the artists needed their leader to transform 
their spasmodic, disconnected rhapsodizing 
into a sublime overture, so all men need Christ 
to give nobility of aim and purpose of their 
lives. Men may be living for money, for 
pewer, for fame, but when Jesus really takes 
charge, these things no longer satisfy. 

Jesus may well be called the Master of life. 
He who would have an honorable part in the 
production of the great harmonies of human 
happiness and human salvation, who wouid 
dedicate his life to the highest possible goal, 
must submit to his leadership.—Hlisha Safford. 


Peace. (175) 

An impressive evidence that the war was 
over was seen in the spring of 1919 by prom- 
inent newspaper advertisements -headed: “War 
Department Sale of Army Camps.” The an- 


nouncement gave a list of the army camps in 
various parts of the country that were offered 
for sale, showed just how the bids were to be 
made, and itemized the valuable accessories 
of the camps that would be included in the 
sale. It was goed evidence that peace had 
come. 

It makes one realize what a tremendous 
“sale of army camps’—or, if not a gale, an 
abandonment—will occur all over the world 
when the Prince of Peace comes back to this 
earth to establish his Kingdom. Then will be 
fulfilled the prophecy not only that nations 
will war no more, but that nations will not 
learn war any more: “And he will judge be- 
tween the nations, and will decide concerning 
many peoples; and they shall beat their swords 
into plowshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks; nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
Isa. 2:4.—Charles G. Trumbull. 


The Perfect Gift. (176) 
“Tinga-ling-ng-ng-ng!” went the telephone. 
It was two days before Christmas, and I was 

preparing and wrapping the last gifts, too busy 
and too tired to be interrupted. 

“Hello!” I said, wearily. 

“Merry Christmas to you!” said the rich 
voice of my laundress. “I haven’t a present 
for you, but I want to come over and give you 
a couple of hours of ironing.” 

The tears came to my eyes as I thanked her 
warmly. I had worried over that ironing, 
wendering where I could find time to do even 
the necessary pieces before Christmas Day, 
and this simple woman out of the richness of 
her heart and the poverty of her purse had 
made me the perfect gift—a portion of herself. 

As I went back to my work, the ribbons and 
laces, even the silver and gold looked cheap 
beside the richness of her offering; and I won- 
dered how many gifts in all the great city 
would be as sincere as hers, how many would 
find as warm a welcome. 


Influence of Christmas. (177) 


After the Boers advanced on Ladysmith in 
the Transvaal War one of the newspaper cor- 
respondents with the English army published 
a book containing many interesting incidents 
of the siege. “The enemy,” said he, “succeed- 
ed in placing 82 guns on the heights above the 
town, and kept up such an incessant fire that 
the troops and civilians were soon engaged in 
digging bomb-proof shelters. In a short time 
they learned to distinguish the different Boer 
guns by their sound, and gave them amusing 
names. Three of these large ones they called 
‘Long Tom,’ ‘Puffun Billy,’ and ‘Weary Willie.’ 
Then there was ‘Silent Susan,’ so named be- 
cause the bursting of a shell was the first 
warning we got that it had been fired. ‘Bloody 
Mary,’ as you may suppose, was looked upon 
as a beast of a gun... . On Christmas Day 
the enemy saluted the happy morn by salvos 
of shells. The first two that fell into the 
camps of Carbineers and the Imperial Light 
Horse did not burst. When the shells were 
picked up it was found that wooden plugs 
had been inserted in the place of fuses, and 
inside the shells were plum puddings. On the 
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outside were the words, ‘With the 
ments of the season.’ ” 

, The associations of Christmas sometimes 
influence men of the battlefield, until guns 
either lessen their destructive work or halt 
entirely for a time, or even send plum pud- 
dings and compliments of the season to those 
whom they are supposed to destroy. When 
the deepest meaning of Christmas is under- 
stood by humanity, and its message is al- 
lowed full power in the hearts of men, then 
destructive guns shall be forever silent, and 
army shall no more meet army bent on slaugh- 
ter. The truce shall be not merely for an 
hour or a day, but for all time—w. J. H. 
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compli- 


*Long About Christmas Time. 
My friend: 
I’ve been thinking of you 
And wondering, too. 
What might I do, 
With Christmas in view, 
To prove it true 
That I’m thinking of you. 
No token I bring you of silver or gold, 
No song do I sing you of brave days of old; 
But this good word of cheer 
I would speak were you near; 
‘Hello, there, old comrade! 
Merry Christmas, I say, 
And many returns of the bright festive day.’ 
And then you could see how glad I would be 
That you, too, were thinking—just thinking 
of me. 


A Christmas Etching. (179) 

He was a little lad, on Market Street a 
week before Christmas. He had just one paper 
left and it was nearly midnight. The boy 
could hardly be more than eight. He should 
have been at home with his mother. Yet that 
one paper must be sold even if it was an 
early afternoon edition. But he was not on 
duty now. He was looking in at a window 
where a big ten-dollar coaster in all its aris- 
tocratic ride stood waiting for some rich 
man’s son. I saw a look in that lad’s eyes 
that made me want to slip up close to him 
and watch him. I noticed as I casually stepped 
closer, a big doll near the coaster, but I did 
not connect that with the boy’s wistful look. 
Poor blind me! As I watched that ragged 
boy’s face with its wistfulness, I thought he 
was hungering for that big coaster. 

“What it is, my boy?’ I could stand the 
look of his yearning face no longer. 

“It’s that big doll, sir! Say, but my baby 
sister would go daft over that. Ain’t it a beaut, 
sir? And it makes me hungry inside to think 
she can’t have it. It kind’a makes me want 
to ery, fer I git to feelin’ funny inside every 
time I pass this window and see that doll.” 

And the wistful face of the lad etched its 
way into my heart.—Rev. W. L. Stidger. 


Christmas Consecration (180) 

Raphael’s “Transfiguration” is one of the 
greatest paintings in all the world. This 
mighty masterpiece was only half finished 
when Raphael died. He had finished the up- 
per part with marvelous skil, but had barely 
outlined the lower part when he was stricken 
and died. The transfiguration scene was per- 


fect. But the lower half, which gave the 
scene at the foot of the mountain, was only 
in rough outline. After the death of the 
master his friends asked, “Who shall finish 
the ‘Transfiguration’ ?” 

Now, there was a pupil of Raphael whose 
name was Romano. He had been associated 
with the master for a great many years. He 
had lived with him, talked with him, worked 
with him, caught his spirit, and understood 
his working plans. Romano was asked to 
finish the “Transfiguration.” He consented, 
and gave himself up to the task. He studied 
the original drawings and sketches. He lived 
in the atmosphere of the masterpiece. He 
put all his power of brain and heart into the 
supreme effort. And he won a signal triumph. 
So well did his work blend with that of Ro- 
phael that even with the closest scrutiny it 
is difficult to discover that the entire paint- 
ing has not bben produced by one master hand. 
And during all the years since, Romano has 
shared in the glory of Raphael, for did he not 
carry to masterful completion the world’s 
greatest painting? 

The Master Painter completed his part of 
the world’s transfiguration scene. He did all 
he could do. But the task was not yet finished 
when he went away. To his disciples he com- 
mitted the completion of his world work. “As 
my Father hath sent me” to deliver a great 
message, to live a great life, to make a su- 
preme sacrifice, to bring men into harmony 
with the highest spiritual ideals, “so I send 
you.” 

May the Christmas season find a vast mul- 
titude of disciples eager to consecrate them- 
selves to the supreme and inspiring task of 
transfiguring the whole world into the like- 
ness of the living Christ.—Bishop Joseph F. 
Berry, D.D. 


Need of the Christmas Christ (181) 
Courtland Meyers tells of a visit to India, 
where he saw a great monument upon an 
elevation, on which stood a Mohommedan sol- 
dier who shouted something about God and 
Mohammed, his prophet. Doctor Meyers 
begged permission to stand on that elevation, 
and when the request was granted, he shouted 
with all his might, “Jesus, highest over all,” 
and that voice echoed and reechoed to the 
highest peaks of the Himalayas. The sound 
of that dear name is yet to encircle the 
world, until the whole race of man has heard 
of the Saviour that was born on Christmas 
day. 
“Sweetest note in seraph’s song, 
Sweetest name on mortal tongue, 
Sweetest carol ever sung, 
Jesus, blessed Jesus.” 

This world is just as much in need of Christ 
today as when he came on that first Christmas 
night. The sin and darkness of the world is as 
great now as it was then. We had four awful, 
terrible, unexampled years of war and blood- 
~” We have entered upon a period of 


shed. 

peace, and yet there is no peace. he Seay 
sg out of joint. There is conflic 

world seem Br cote 


in many quarters of the globe. ; 
unrest, political agitation, industrial antagon- 
ism, race riots, murders, and suicides are evi- 
dences of a world out of harmony with itself 
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and its God. Not education, legislation, or 
reformation can remake the world. The power 
of regeneration coming from the Christ of 
Bethlehem’s manger and Calvary’s cross alone 
is sufficient. This is the only hope for a sin- 
ruined world; and, thank God, he can_per- 
form the miracle of transformation.—B. F. 
Daugherty, D.D. 


The Gift Universal. (182) 


The pre-eminence of this gift of Christ is 
its universality. This gift is not only for the 
Jew, to which race our Lord belonged. The 
sad statement is: “He came to his own, and 
his own received him not, but as many as re- 
ceived him, to them he gave the power to be- 
come the sons of God.” To every race, tribe, 
people, and tongue he is God’s great gift of 
love. Not only for the American or European, 
but also for the African, the Asiatic, and the 
islander of the seas. The story is told of a 
Mohammedan who visited New York City. He 
was shown the great skyscrapers, which he 
thought were needless. He criticized the news- 
papers because they published much that were 
better unpublished. Then they showed him 
“the fairest fruit of Christianity,’ the Presby- 
terian Hospital. “That,” he said, “was proper 
for Presbyterians to take care of their own 
unfortunates.” But he was told that this 
hospital was open to all people of all creeds, 
or no creed, that needed assistance. He was 
taken to the bed of a Turk, and he inquired 
how much he must pay. He was told that 
everything was done for him free of charge. 
He was told that Christ is love, and that Chris- 
tian is taught to love his neighbor as himself. 
Then and there he fell upon his knees and 
exclaimed, “I have found the Christ at last, and 
I pay him homage.” 


Welcome Christmas. (183) 


There is a true story of a Frenchman named 
Lapaux, who, with much thought and study, 
invented a new religion, which he called, 
“Theophilanthrophy,”’ but was disappointed 
that it made no headway, and complained to 
Talleyrand, the great statesman and wit, of the 
difficulty he found in introducing it. 

“I am not surprised,’ said Talleyrand, “at 
the difficulty you find in your effort. It is no 
easy matter to introduce a new religion. Let 
me advise you what to do, and then perhaps 
you might: succeed.” 

“What is it? What is it?” asked the other 
with eagerness. 


“Tt is this,” said Talleyrand: “go and be 
crucified and then be buried and rise again on 
the third day, and then go on working mira- 
cles, raising the dead and healing all manner 
of diseases and casting out devils, and then 
it is possible that you might accomplish your 
end.” Lepaux, crestfallen and confounded, 
went away silent. 


Our religion is based upon such indestructi- 
ble foundations, and has given the world such 
convincing proofs that it came from God, that 
our Christ alone is worthy of being trusted, 
loved, served with all our ransomed powers. 

Therefore, welcome Christmas, welcome 
Christ, ‘and the riches of his pardon, the 
sweetness of his peace, so much needed to- 
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day in this storm-tossed world.—Rev. John Y. 
Ewart, D.D. - 


Love the Christmas Blessing. (184) 


Christ came into our world on that long ago 
Christmas morning, to bring the love and sal- 
vation of God into human hearts, and his 
coming was the greatest and best event in 
all the history of our race and world. 

Christian love is transforming this world. 
It is-having a hard time to make itself felt 
everywhere, but it is working. A Christian 
home is a place of gladness. A Christian 
church is a place of joyful life. A Chris- 
tian community is a lovely place to live, as 
compared with a godless town. A Christian 
country is a desirable place for a home, in 
comparison with a heathen land. A Christian 
world is what we are working and praying 
for.—Herald and Presbyter. 


No Room for Christ. (185) 


When they were all counted, it is a surpris- 
ingly small group that gathered around the 
cradle of Him whose coming meant for all the 
world a day gladder than any that had gone 
before it. Today also it is cause of surprise 
that the truth so well known is so largely ne- 
glected. In much of the world-today there is 
still no more room for Christ than in the inn 
of old.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Silent Guns at Christmas. (186) 


“We managed to find time for church and 
for three celebrations of the holy communion,” 
wrote Admiral Sir John Jellicoe, after the 
Christmas Day of 1914 had passed. The guns 
were manned, and all was ready for action 
if necessary, but the observance of the Christ- 
mas season was not overlooked. 

An officer of the Queen’s Westminster Rifles 
wrote to a London paper after the Christmas 
of 1914 had passed: “Our section was on fatigue 
duty. On Christmas eve we carried wood up 
to the firing line from dark until one o’clock 
in the morning. All the time there were 
singing, cheering and trumpet calls along both 
lines, and the Germans had light all along their 
front. We were walking with our wood in 
bright moonlight, but not a shot was fired 
at us. Next day would have made a good 
chapter in Dickens’ ‘Christmas Carol.’ Many 
of our chaps walked out and met the Ger- 
mans between the lines. I was photographed 
In a group of English and Germans. . I 
had quite a talk with three or four, and have 
two names and addresses in my notebook.”— 
Rev. W. d.stlartwD AD: i 


Christmas and Christ’s World 
Mission. 


Christ was born amidst a burst of song. 
Mary sings her “Magnificat;” Zacharias ut- 
ters his “Benedictus;” the angel choir chants 
its “Gloria;” old Simeon pours out his soul 
in his “Nune Dimittis.” In the hearts of 
these songs of the Advent, these New Testa- 
ment Psalms, is the note of the world mis- 
sion of Jesus Christ: 

“A light for the unveiling of the Gentiles, 

And the glory of thy people, Israel.” 

—Rev. Dunbar H. Ogden, D.D. 
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Child and Saviour. 

Dr. Arnold of Rugby, 
school teacher, used always 
boys by taking off 
them on the street. 
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the great English 
to salute his school- 
oe hat when he passed 
“You can never tell,” 
said, “whether or not you may be ace 
future prime minister of Great Britain.” There 
is little in a child or boy to indicate what he 
will become. There certainly was nothing 
about Jesus as he lay in the cradle at Beth- 
lehem to show that he would become the 
Saviour of the world. There was nothing 
to indicate that God had come into our 
lives and Was not only to share our sorrows, 
but give himself up on the cross to redeem 
us. Let us bring our worship to Jesus, and 
gifts, ere our love, and our obedience. 
us make him our Friend and Com i 
—Rev. R. P. Anderson. So emo 


Christ Joy-Bringer. (189) 


“Thou hast increased their joy,” was said of 
Christ. Christ is a joy-bringer. Rev. C. A. 
Parker, a missionary in Vikarabad, India, says: 
“A few years ago, throughout this district, a 
Christian song could not be heard unless sung 
by a Christian worker, or some little children, 
here and there, who had been taught. Today, 
all along the roads the people are singing 
praises to God, and the old obscene songs are 
given up.. The men are singing at the well; 
the women singing at the mill; the farmers 
singing in the fields. A few years ago, you 
seldom heard people praying. Today from 
thousands of hearts is going up the prayer: ‘O 
Jesus Christ, have favor on me; remember me 
and save me from sin.’ A few years ago, 
except in the homes of the workers, there was 
no family prayer. Today, the family altar is 
being established all over this field. Today 
our common greeting is ‘Are you happy?’ And 


the answer is, ‘All happy inside, Jesus is in- 
side my heart.’ ” 
The Christmas Christ makes up happy in- 
side. He is Joy-Bringer.—H. 
A Christmas Lullaby. (190) 
Lo, in a manger a Baby is sleeping, 
A mother is watching with heart full of love; 
Out in the night there’s a song that goes 
sweeping, 
Telling of peace and good will from above. 


“Sleep, Baby, sleep, for the bright star that’s 
oer thee, 
Turneth the darkness of midnight to morn; 
Sleep, Baby, sleep, for the shepherds adore 
thee, 
And worship in awe the sweet Babe newly- 
born.” 
—John R. Moreland. 


For Christmas Only. (191) 

The Christmas stocking as generally known 
is one taken from the bureau supply for aauy 
wear. In certain parts of the country, how- 
ever, the Christmas stocking is never in use 
except to be “hung from the chimney with 
care.” The New England stocking of this 
kind is usually long in the leg and knitted from 
woolen yarn. There are stockings on Cape 
Cod which have been used by four genera- 
tions of children. Once emptied of their treas- 
ure on Christmas morning they are rolled up 
and marked and laid away for the next year’s 
festivities. 

In Norway and Sweden on Christmas Eve 
all the shoes of the family are cleaned and 
polished so that you can see your face in 
them. This is to signify that everything is 
to be bright and happy during the coming 
year. Then the shoes are set in a row on 


the hearth. Z 


GREAT TEXTS AND THEIR TREATMENT 


“Lead me in thy truth, and teach me; for 
thou art the God of my salvation; on thee do I 
wait all the day.” Psa. 25:5. 

I. The prevalent pleader. “Lead me.” 1. 
His character; shown by the prayer. (a) Hu- 
mility. “Lead me,” I feel I cannot walk alone. 
“Teach me,” I feel my ignorance. (b) His 
wisdom. He prays for the best things, uses 
the chiefest argument. (c) His faith. “I 
wait,” evidently expecting an answer. (d) His 
patience. “I wait;” he had waited long, but 
is willing to wait God’s time. 2. His behavior: 
(a) He prays and waits. Thus God is hon- 
ored. (b) He waits and prays. Thus his anx- 
iety is demonstrated. 

Il. The twofold prayer. “Lead me.” “Teach 
me.” 1. Lead me, i. e. Help me to walk ac- 
cording to thy revealed will. 2. Teach me, 
i. e., Thy leading may be contrary to my ex- 
pectations; for joy, I may have bitterness; for 
a wealthy place, a desert. Teach me of thy 
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wisdom and faithfulness, that I may praise 
thee and declare thy righteousness. 


Although a child of God is content when his 
father sees fit to lead him blindfold; yet his 
desire is to see, as well as believe, “the good- 
ness of the Lord in the land of the living.” 

Ill. The manifold argument. “Thou art 
the God of my salvation.” How suitably has 
the psalmist ordered his case. For, i ine 
Saviour has engaged to keep the saved. More 
emphatically than Ruth has the Lord said to 
his people, “I will never leave thee,” ete. 2, 
The Saviour has promised to teach. Jesus in 
after days said he would’ send the Spirit to 
lead us into all truth. 38. The Saviour has 
revealed his desire that the redeemed should 
recognize and celebrate his faithfulness. 4. 
He who could put our feet in the right path 
will surely guide our steps therein. bee EHe 
who loves us enough to save us will surely 
answer our cry for guidance and teaching. 


God’s Shields. 


“The shields of the earth belong unto God.” 
Psa. 47:9. 


And God supplies these shields to his chil- 
dren. The shields are in his armory, and they 
are at the disposal of any soul which sends 
forth a prayerful cry of need. 


There are subtle enemies on the road. They 
lie in ambush. They take us unayares. They 
are especially vigilant in the season when we 
are most easily attacked. They watch for the 
unguarded moments when we stand at ease. 
They follow us into the times when we are on 
furlough, when we have laid aside some de- 
fensive duty, or when we have left the sana- 
tive ministry of common toil. And they are 
maliciously watchful in those days when the 
air is soft, and genial, and balmy, and there 
is nothing to remind us that any hostile pres- 
ence may ever lurk beside our road. And so 
we have constant need of the shields of God. 

I. And here is one of them—a healthy sense 
of the hideousness of sin. That is one of the 
greatest shields of the soul. Cardinal New- 
man wrote, in one of his devotional letters, “It 
is a great security against sin to be shocked 
at it.’ The body finds a protective in its re- 
pulsion from putrid and nauseous food. Our 
moral recoils are splendid securities. The 
patriarch Job laid his hand on one of his de- 
fenses when he said: “Cannot my palate dis- 
cern things?” So long as the palate retains 
this power of discrimination, and loathes the 
unclean, its very loathing is part of the arma- 
ment which will safeguard it along the foul- 
est road. Our moral repulsion is one of the 
shields of God. 


II. And here is another—a healthy sense of 
the beauty of holiness. This sense is a corre- 
lative of the former. They may even be re- 
garded as the two sides of the same shield. 
It is our likes which determine our dislikes. 
Our attractions always suggest our repulsions. 
It is a mighty defense for the soul to have a 
passionate love of the lovely, to go along the 
road eager for every sign of the King’s pres- 
ence, and to love his appearing. There is a 
very significant line in the portrayal of the 
character of Barnabas, which tells us that 
“when he saw the grace of God he was glad.” 
When our emotions kindle at the sight of the 
things of grace we have a piece of splendid 
armor. It is one of the shields of God. 


III. And here is a third—the assurance that 
God loves us. What a defense is that on the 
road! It gives birth to songs in the night! 
And then our very songs add still more to our 
defenses. “Thou hast compassed me about 
with songs of deliverance.” “The joy of the 
Lerd shall be your strength.” All these are 
typical shields, and we are not left to con- 
struct them in the dim light of our own ignor- 
ance. These shields belong unto God, and 
they are the gifts of his grace—Rev. J. H. 
Jowett, D. D. 

The Voyage of Life. 
1, A safe boat. John 6:21. Christ’s salva- 


tion. 

II. A good anchor. Heb. 6:19. Hope fixea 
on Christ. 

III. The other side. Luke 8:22. Glory to 


come.—J. R. 


Three Resolutions. ' 

“Therefore I will look unto the Lord; I will 
wait for the God of my salvation; my God will 
hear me.” Micah 7:7. 

The prophet is. predicting a period which 
marvelously corresponds to the first age of 
the Christian era. For he says, “The day of 
thy watchmen and thy visitation cometh,” the 
time our Lord foretold when Jerusalem was 
destroyed. Then the church was as sheep 
among wolves. Princes indeed did “evil with 
poth hands.” Judges like Pilate could pro- 
nounce in a breath that the accused was inno- 
cent, and yet condemned. Treachery crept into 
every home, hypocrisy prevailed the land over. 
The church was in the midst of uncompromis- 
ing enemies. The nearest of their relatives, 
such as fathers and sons, betrayed them to 
persecution and death. There was no help for 
them in man. So the eyes of faith turned to 
God alone, knowing he would not fail them. 
Each of us should adopt these resolutions. 
Many reasons indicate the wisdom of so doing. 

J. The resolution of faith. “I will look.” 
1. The promises encourage me. 2. Experience 
teaches me. 3. The Lord commands me. 4. 
The engagement will comfort me. 

II. The resolution of patience. “I will wait.” 
1. For his time is best. 2. For his blessing is 
worth waiting for. 3. For I shall not be dis- 
appointed. 


ITI. The confidence of hope. “My God will 
hear me.” 1. Though my cry be feeble. My 
faith weak. 2. Though my request be great. 


3. Though others disdain me. 4. Though I am 
alone. Few pleaders in Israel. 5. For he ts 
near. 


The Valley of Vision. 

“The burden of the valley of vision. What 
aileth thee man, that thou are wholly gone up 
to the housetops?” Isa. 22:1. 

Isaiah speaks of the “valley of vision.” The 
phrase is very suggestive and presents an un- 
usual idea. It is to the mountain top and other 
eminences that men think they must go in 
order to see. The valley hinders vision and 
narrows are horizon. Distances are cut off 
by the surrounding hills. So men climb to 
the heights to see. 

But we sometimes forget that mountaintop 
vision, too, is limited quite as much as the val- 
ley vision. While great distances may be 
swept by the eye, things appear in outline only, 
indistinct and blurred. Detail and individual: 
ity are lacking. 

I. In the valley we see things close at hand. 
The forest is not now a confused group of 
trees, but each stands out distinctly and is 
known by its family name. The river is no 
longer a mere silvery seam drawn carelessly 
across the land, but a living, bubbling, eddying 
artery carrying life and verdure wherever its 
winding course lies. Beautiful flowers smile 
up from the most unexpected places; they 
never could have been seen from the mountain 
top. The birds in their gayety of color are 
seen flitting to and fro, while they fill the air 
with their melody. And we become conscious 
of a thousand things we never could have 
known had we never come down from the lofty 
eminence. 

We are learning this more and more. The 
telescope must share honor with the micro- 
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scope. There is more to be seen in the valley 
than on the mountain. 


II. All of this is equally true in the spiritual 
realm. Mountaintop experiences, of course, 


are needed, too; but let us thank God for the 
“vision of the valley.” 


Ah, what visions of truth have come to such 
as have walked there! Many a man has said 
that no price could buy from him what his 
soul saw and experienced when walking 
through the valley of sickness and bereave- 
ment, and disappointment and trial. New glory 
has come into his life and God is more real. 


The Bread of. Life. 


“T am the bread of life.” John 6:35. . 

_I. Jesus Christ claims to be the bread of 
life. His life will feed my life. His Spirit will 
feed my spirit, nourishing it, sustaining it, 
possessing it with the marvelous energies of 
his own communicated strength. - 


II. If Jesus Christ is my bread, it is his 
gracious purpose to feed me by imparting to 
me the force of his own life. I know that we 
are here on the borderland of impenetrable 
mysteries, and I will not be presumptuous and 
claim to see what has not been revealed. I 
will step with great reverence, but also with 
sacred hope. What I know is this, and of this 


I may be confident, that the mighty Christ has 
promised to be my bread, and that he will feed 
my life with his own life. It is one life feed- 
ing another life. 


: III. Everything in Jesus feeds everything 
in us. Faculty is fed by faculty, each impart- 
ing to the other its own strength. We are 
strengthened by the grace which is in the 
Lord Jesus. We are nourished on his blood. 
Everything in him is for everything in us. 
“We are made complete in him.” All our hun- 
gers have their satisfactions in his bread. If 
the promise does not mean this, what can it 
mean? Take all the coronal capacities in your 
soul. Review them. There is hope, and there 
is veneration, and there is conscientiousness, 
and there is benevolence, and there is joy, and 
there are many others. The Lord Jesus Christ 
is the bread for all of them! He will feed 
your hope with his own visions. He will feed 
your consciousness with his own holiness. He 
will feed your benevolence with his own good- 
ness. He will feed your joy with his own 
pleasure. ‘My joy shall be in you;” “the joy 
of the Lord shall be your strength.” Yes, the 
fullness of the Lord Jesus is the complement 
of all our emptiness. He is the food for all 
our cravings. His Spirit is the resource for 
our spirit. “I am the bread of life.”—J. 


PRAYER MEETING DEPARTMENT 


The Mid-Week Service. 

Gipsy Smith had been speaking in one of the 
great shipyards to an audience of thousands of 
workers, and at the conclusion of his address he 
said, “Would you men mind if I lead in a word 
of prayer?” As he concluded the first sentence 
of his prayer he was surprised to hear the great 
crowd begin to repeat it after him. Taking his 
cue quickly from the literal but unusual accept- 
ance of his invitation, the evangelist carefully 
framed his petitions in short, simple sentences, 
easy to catch and easy to repeat, and the vast 
crowd of workmen with bowed heads repeated 
after him word by word, petition by petition, 
the prayer for help and guidance. It was a 
thrilling moment! Who can measure the possi- 
ble effect of that unusual experience upon the 
minds and hearts of many of those men on whose 
lips the words of prayer to God were strange 
sounds!— Watehman-Examiner. 


General Topic: A Month with Jesus, 


I. “HE STIRRETH UP THE PEOPLE.” 
Luke 23:1-5. 


Expository Notes. 


James H. Snowden, in The Continent, com- 
ments thus on this accusation of the Jews: 

“We gtirreth up the people,” was the charge 
brought by the Jews against Jesus before Pilate. 
Implying that Jesus was inciting the people to 
riot and rebellion against the Roman power, the 
charge was false, but, like so many of the things 
said against Jesus by his enemies, it was true 
in a deeper sense than they meant or knew. 
Jesus did stir up the people mightily. He walked 
up and down Judea, the crossroads of the world, 
shattering old traditions and letting loose ideas 
that were destined to shake the whole world. 
Great crowds followed him, immense excitement 
often attended his work; but these were only 
local symptoms of a commotion that soon swept 
across the borders of that little country and 
widened out around the globe. 

Jesus Christ was incomparably the greatest 


world-shaker that ever trod the earth. Alex- 
ander the Great penetrating the east and batter- 
ing down old political and social fabrics, Caesar 
sweeping his sword around the Mediterranean 
shore, Napoleon trampling Europe to pieces un- 
der his tread, these all were outdone by this 
humble Carpenter. Rome crushed him on its 
cross, but he soon put one of his followers on 
its throne. 


Later, down the centuries, it was Jesus Christ 
who stirred up Europe in the great moveinents 
of the middle ages. The Crusades set all] Europe 
in commotion, and the Reformation was a tre- 
mendous stirring of the people, inciting them to 
throw off the bonds of papal despotism and 
superstition. The Reformation, however, was 
only a part of a still wider movement against 
autocracy; it led on to the rise of democracy 
against unlimited monarchy. Cromwell’s Com- 
monwealth in the seventeenth century was the 
logical consequence of Luther’s Reformation in 
the sixteenth. The same spirit that rose against 
the pope was sure to rise against the king. 
Freedom in the church was bound to lead to 
freedom in the state. Hence arose our modern 
constitutional kingdoms and republics, and these 
came because Jesus Christ had stirred up the 
people. 

till later times the people again were 
Brited up; next, against slavery. The logic of 
human freedom was incomplete as long as some 
men owned other men. The fact that the mas- 
ters had white and and the slaves black skins, 
dia not matter, for underneath their white and 
black skins they both had red blood. The in- 
stitution of slavery was very old and deeply in- 
trenched in human interest, prejudice and pas- 
sion, and it fought savagely for its life; put 
Jesus stirred the people up powerfully against 
it, and it had to go, Next came the turn of the 
American liquor traffic, another evil that was 
inveterately rooted in human appetite and greed. 
The voice of Jesus began to get a hearing, ae 
through 100 years he kept stirring up Christian 
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and public opinion against it, until its doom 
was sealed. 

A long line of related social laws is now 
crowding into our statutes, being written there 
by Christian public opinion, by the hand of 
Christ. Equal suffrage, the protection of the 
child, sanitary laws in factories and tenements, 
restriction of monopolies, and many forms of 
social betterment plainly are the outcome of 
the same logic that created the Reformation and 
set free democracy in our modern world, 

So it is literally true that from the days of 
his earthly ministry to the present hour Jesus 
has stirred up the people with'a power and 
passion never equalled by any other. He is the 
greatest world-shaker this old world has ever 
known. 


What means does Jesus use in this world? The 
people may be stirred up by various means to 
various ends. The Jews sought to stir up Pilate 
and the people against Jesus by appealing to 
their prejudice and hatred, and this is a very 
popular and potent method of stirring them up 
to this day. Alexander and Caesar and Na- 
poleon stirred the people up with their swords; 
but Jesus had no sword and forbade one to his 
disciples. He had but one means, and the Jews 
themselves hit upon it in their charge: “He 
stirrreth up the people, teaching throughout all 
Jewry, beginning from Galilee to this place.” 


“Teaching”’—that was the means and the only 
means by which Jesus stirred up the people and 
caused all this commotion in the world. He 
simply let loose ideas among men, and these 
have come rolling down through the centuries, 
upsetting thrones and rearranging the map of 
the world, uprooting old institutions and reshap- 
ing all civilization. Nothing is so charged with 
subtle and irresistible might as an ilda. 


A potent idea in time pervades all men’s 
thinking and feeling and moulds and tempers 
them into its way and will. Let a great idea 
get loose among the people, and it will stir them 
up as nothing else can. The teacher is the most 
powerful man in the world, and Jesus Christ 
was and is the greatest teacher this world 
has ever seen. 


What was the teaching of Jesus that so stirred 
up the people? It can be summed up in two 
words—divine fatherhood, human brotherhood. 
The one bound men in kinship to God, and the 
other bound them in kinship to one another. 
The one brings salvation from sin and makes 
all men dependent on and obedient to God; the 
other makes all men dependent on one another, 
regardful of one another’s rights, willing to 
extend to one another a helping hand. 


These two ideas are big enough and potent 
enough to stir up the people of the whole world. 
They have in them dynamic to shake down old 
evils and make all things new. It was these 
ideas that emptied the Colosseum, caused the 
Reformation, created modern democracy, struck 


the shackles off the slave, uprooted the 
liquor _ traffic. It is these ideas that are 
rewriting so much of our modern legis- 
lation and that won the great war itself. 


During all these centuries Jesus has been stand- 
ing in the midst of the nations, teaching them 
that God is the father of their spirits and that 
all they are brethren, and has thus stirred up 
a series of commotions that have shaken the 
world, center to circumference. And this work 
still is going on. The unrest that yet fills the 
werld is stirred up by unfulfilled ideas and 
ideals. 

The occident is all in commotion, and the vast 
orient is in the travail of the birth of republics 
and modern institutions. We need look for no 
world rest in this generation; and the future 
need not expect it. 

The church needs stirring up, along with the 
world. It settles down into peace and quiet 
and crystallizes into formalism and traditional- 
ism at its peril. 

It is a healthy sign when the church is in a 
state of earnest discussion and activity, provided, 
of course, that it is not pervaded by factional 
and bitter controversy. Difference of view may 
broaden wisdom, and emulation may increase 
zeal. Denominational rivalries are not all wrong 
or wasted energy, but may have in them the 
seeds of wholesome competitive progress. 
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Il. THE VALUATIONS OF JESUS. 
Luke 21:1-4; Luke 10:17-20; John 4:19-24. 
Expository Notes. 


One of the startling aspects of Jesus’ life is 
his scale of values. You cannot walk with him 
a single day without recognizing that he carries 
an original balance. He has his own way of 
looking at things, and his way is always dis- 
tinguished by a certain depth and inwardness. 
He moves about with his fine scales and bal- 
ances, and his decisions and appraisements are 
in startling contrast to the accepted judgments 
of men. And these valuations did not pass away 
with his own day. They are unfading stand- 
ards, and they bear the seal of eternity. . 


Luke 21:1-4. Let us stand with Jesus in one 
of the courts of the temple, near the brazen 
coffer whieh receives the contributions of wor- 
shippers going into the temple to pray. There 
is no napkin on the coffer, as there is in a 
Scottish kirk, to deaden the sound of the falling 
coin, -A handful of coin, thrown in a skillful 
way,.can make a rare clatter and demonstration. 
A big offering makes the coffer ring like a trum- 
pet: On this particular morning many rich men 
are going up to the temple, and as they ring the 
coins on the coffer the trumpet proclaims the 
deed with resounding clangor. You see people 
turning to one another with a look of inquiry, 
which means, “Who put that in?” The name éf 
the donor is whispered as he walks on. Before 
the day is over every priest about the temple 
knows the magnitude of the gifts, and he knows 
the names of the larger givers. The shining 
deeds are talked about on many a street corner 
and in many a home in Jerusalem and in many 
a village to which the worshiping pilgrims have 
Spapat tense eS tell the story. What giving there 

as been! 


But here comes a poor widow, very quietly, 
and puts in her two mites so modestly that they 
slip away in silence. Nobody turns to look. 
Nobody sees her. Oh, yes, the Master is there, 
with his piercing eyes and his exquisite scales. 
He sees her, and he weighs her deed in his bal- 
ance, and this is his judgment—“Verily, I say 
unto you that this poor widow hath cast more 
in than all they which have cast into the treas- 
ury!” 


Now, what does he weigh in those scales of 
his? When he is judging beneficence he weighs 
the element of sacrifice. He seeks for the inner 
treasure of vital devotion, and he puts that into 
his scales. : 


The widow’s mites probably would not pur- 
chase a single brick to repair the fabric of the 
temple, but the spirit in which they were given 
creates that living temple without which the 
lordly house of marble and gold is only the home 
of death. Two mites—only that! But the royal 
spirit that went with them was like a shining 
retinue which revealed the gift in all the splen- 
dor of a king. The two mites are at the head of 
the list—what a strange measure of valuation! 
The renown of the moment gathered about the 
bulkiest gift, the renown of history gathered 
about the mites. 


Luke 10:17-20. Let us accompany the Master 
down another road, watch him as he reveals the 
strange valuations of God. The disciples have | 
been away on their first evangelistic mission. 
When their Master sent them forth he endowed 
them with gifts of healing. They could lay 
their hands upon the sick, and the sweet genius 
of health came home again. They could speak 
to the devil-ridden, and the devil fled, and the 
place of disorder became a temple of peace. 
And everybody wondered at their power; every- 
body gazed upon them with admiration touched 
with awe. And now they are coming back; they 
are impatient to tell the Master the story of 
their triumphs; they are excited with their suc- 
cesses. 

“Lord, even the devils are subject unto us!” 
But what did Jesus say? What judgment came 
from his scales? “Rejoice not that the devils 
are subject unto you, but rather rejoice that 
your names are written in heaven.” How unique 
is the valuation, and how extraordinary is the 
judgment! “Do not rejoice,” he says, “in your 
command of a gift but rejoice in your relation 
with your God. Do not give the primary con- 
cern to talent but to character.” It is one 


thing to have the name on the fading scro}! of 
Galilean fame, it is infinitely better to have your 
name written in unfading letters in the Lamb’s 
book of life. 

Well, here is a new sort of valuation. To be 
walking with God is declared to be infinitely 
more precious than to be talked about by men. 
Somebody says: “So-and-so is a very gifted 
man.” That would scarcely interest the Lord 
Jesus; he would be immediately concerned about 
his spiritual relations. That is the quest of the 
Lord. We run after a man’s gifts; the Lord is 
concerned with his spiritual home. 

‘John 4:19-24. Let us stand by Jacob’s well. 
A woman has come to the well to draw water. 
She has come from the little village of Sychar, 
just a few fields away. She said to the Jewish 
stranger whom she met at the well, “Our fathers 
worshiped in this mountain, but ye say that in 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought to 
worship.” There we have the two scales of 
values which prevailed throughout the land of 
Israel. “We say Mount Ebal; ye say Mount 
Zion.” All of which meant that by the measure- 
ment of these racial scales worship is of one 
value in one place and of quite inferior value 
in another. 

But the Lord brings out his scales of values! 
“Neither in this mountain nor yet in Jerusa- 
lem?” He quietly but firmly put both scales on 
one side. The Samaritan says: “Ebal worship 
is the only true worship!” “No,” says the Jew. 
“Zion worship is the only true worship.” Jesus 
minimizes the adjective to the point of extinc- 
tion, and he magnifies the noun. He places no 
value on Ebal, he puts no value on Zion, but he 
rests the entire value on worship: “God is 
spirit, and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” 

There is nothing about place, and there is 
everything about spirit; there is nothing about 
oe oun tain, and there is everything about 
ruth. 

Is Christ Jesus like that now? Yes. Does he 
carry the same scales and balances? Surely. 
Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today and 
forever. 

What then would he say to a judgment of 
this kind: “Our fathers worshiped in West- 
minster Chapel, but ye say that in Westminster 
Abbey is the place where men ought to worship.” 
I think he would just ignore the two places of 
worship and examine the worshipers in both. 
He would come to abbey and chapel alike, and 
this would be his quest: What is there of real- 
ity in confession and penitence? What is there 
of reality in homage and consecration? What 
is there of reality in song and praise? Is the 

-soul alive? Does the worship spring from a 
devout and aspiring heart, whether it be Ebal 
or Zion, in abbey or in chapel? 

But what scales are these, and what a valua- 

tion is this! The Lord seeth not as man seeth. 
The Lord ignores the adjective, and he scrutin- 
izes the noun. An Episcopalian Christian, a 
Congregational Christian, a High-church Chris- 
‘tian, a Low-church Christian, a this-mountain 
Christian, a that-mountain Christian! The ad- 
jective counts for nothing. “Neither in this 
mountain nor yet in Jerusalem’”—the noun is 
everything. 

All these are typical of the scales of judgment 
used by the Lord. These are the ways of Jesus, 
and they unveil the mind of God. They all have 
one distinguishing characteristic—their_ inward- 
ness, their depth. The scales of the Lord are 
always weighing the things in secret, the deep 
things which are out, of, sight.—J. H. Jowett. 


THE ONLY NAME. 
Acts 4:5-12. 
Saeed ath lame man at 
Peter and John had heale e 
the Beautiful Gate of the Temple; they had 
been imprisoned and then brought before the 
Sanhedrin, who demanded by what magic power 
or name they had been enabled to do this deed. 
Peter boldly replies that it was done in the 
name of the man they had crucified, but whom 
God had risen from the dead. Then he swings 
out and away, declaring that there is salvation 
in no other name under heaven. They know 
that he is now talking of something higher and 
more enduring than physical healing. They know 
that Peter is claiming that Jesus of Nazareth is 


iil. 


their Messiah whom they have rejected. Back 
to him they must come. There is none other. 

On this great claim of Peter, Dr. J. D, Jones 
says: 

This claim of Peter represents the esseential 
claim of Christ’s Church still. At the very heart 
of the Christian Church, making it a Church, 
kindling its passions, prompting its evangelistic 
labors, lending toe those labors intensity and 
urgency, there lies this conviction that in Jesus 
Christ it possesses the one cure for the world’s 
woe. 

Note the uncompromising exclusiveness of 
Peter’s claim. Peter invests Christ with an ab- 
solutely solitary and unshared significance. To 
Peter there are not half a dozen redeemers, 
there are not half a dozen ways of salvation; 
a him there is but one way and one saving 

ame. 

And in being thus exclusive he does but illus- 
trate the temper of the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation. 

Sir George Adam Smith in his commentary on 
Isaiah points out how incessantly the prophet 
harps upon the theme of the aloneness of God. 
He lived amongst peoples who worshiped mobs 
of idols, and over against this multitude of idols 
Isaiah exalted the one righteous and holy God. 
“I am the Lord, and there is none else.” “I am 
he.” “There is none beside me.” 

Paganism is genial and tolerant. One god 
more or less in its pantheon made absolutely no 
difference. It was hospitable always to new 
deities. But Judaism was fiercely intolerant. It 
had no room for any Baal in its Temple. It had 
no room in its universe for any God save Je- 
hovah. And Christianity, which spiritually, of 
course, sprang out of Judaism, perpetuated its 
spirit in this respect. 

Christianity to the apostles was not a com- 
petitive religion; it was the one absolute re- 
ligion. The world to which they preached was 
full of various kinds of religions. People wor- 
shiped at the shrines of a thousand different 
deities. The apostles refused to admit the truth 
of any one of these religions, or the real ex- 
istence of any one of these thousand deities. 
There was but one salvation and one Name 
through which that salvation could be obtained. 

Primitive and apostolic Christianity confronted 
the world with its uncompromising and im- 
perious challenge, “In none other is there sal- 
vation . neither is there any other name 
under heaven wherein we must be saved.” ‘ 

It was this intolerance of primitive Chris- 
tianity that involved it in ail the persecutions 
through which it had to pass. $ < 

People adopted the gods of other nations and 
added them to their own. Rome would have 
done the same thing to Christianity had the 
Christians been willing. The Christians were 
exposed to the fierce persecutions of the early 
centuries because they were ee eee eee 

ianity should be regarded as just o1 
a Bae method of approaching God. Chris- 
tianity was not satisfied with a place; it de- 
manded the whole place. It was not content to 
be regarded as one mode of addressing Deity; 
it was the only mode. It refused to g0 shares 
with any other religion. It set out deliberately 
to displace them. It was intolerant of a rival. 

But if the intolerance of Christianity involved 
it in fierce and bitter persecution, it lent a might, 
passion and zeal to its preachers. The apostles 
as they faced the sick and wretched world of 
the first century believed simply and implicitly 
that in the Gospel they preached, they had the 
one healing for the world’s hurt and the one 
eure for its woe. They believed that in the 
Christ they could claim that they had the only 

Ts 
eras this that sent them to the ends of the 
earth; it was this that lent urgency to their 
message and passion to their speech. : 

d I want to be as narrow and as intense 

heen I am not going to admit 

ere the apostles. L 
th t for certain peoples other religions may do 
aol as Christianity. I am not going to set 


level with Jesus 


or Confucius on a J 
ae Christianity is not one among many re 
: the absolute religion. Christ is no 


ligions; it is L 
ongst many redeemers. ; 
Eeviour: and that is why A giitan Aenge tre 
hina and say to : s, Five 

eae aie Burma and to India and Japan 


He is the only 
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and say to Buddha, “Make room,” for “in none 
other name is there salvation.” This mighty 
and intolerant claim is attested and verified by 
the facts of life and experience. 

There is no disputing the fact that through 
the power of Christ men are delivered from 
their sins and built up into newness of life. 
Miracles of salvation have been wrought in 
every age, and are being wrought still beneath 
our very eyes. 

Think of how he tamed the wild people of 
the New Hebrides. Think of how he converted 
the vicious, lying, treacherous people of the 
South Sea into clean, honest, hospitable, Chris- 
tian folk. Think of how he gathered a noble 
army of martyrs from the timid, shrinking peo- 
ple of Madagascar. There is no disputing 
Christ’s power. He saves everywhere, and he 
saves everybody. a) 

“T know of a world that is sunk in shame, 

Where hearts oft faint and tire; 
But I know of a Name, a precious Name, 
That can set that world on fire: 
Its sound is sweet, its letters flame. 
I know of a Name, a precious Name, 
’'Tis Jesus.”’ 
* * * 


IV. AROUND THE CRADLE OF THE PRINCE. 
Micah 5:2; Isa. 9:6, 7; Luke 2:8-16; Matt. 2:1-12; 
Luke 2:25-29, 36-38. 

Expository Notes... 


Micah foretold that the ruler of Israel would 
be born in Bethlehem of Judea, a little town 
but connected with royalty. Isaiah also tells 
that this ruler shall come as a babe, not come 
suddenly into the world, full-grown and armed, 
as Minerva is fabled to have sprung from the 
head of Jupiter. When this Prince of Peace is 
at last born, his coming is announced by angels 
to a group of humble peasants watching their 
flocks under the Syrian stars, and they hasten 
to find him. So Judean shepherds are the first 
to bow before him. The stars in the western 
heavens conveyed a message to the sages of the 
Bast, and the first ambassadors to the Prince 
are Persian magi, bringing costly gifts. 

Then two aged, devout worshipers in the 
Temple see the babe in his mother’s arms, as 
Mary and Joseph bring him into the sacred place 
to carry out the Jewish ritual, and they give 
thanks to Jehovah for the coming of the prom- 
ised child. So around the cradle of the Prince, 
in vision or in fact, were prophets and wise men, 
shepherds and devout worshipers, representa- 
tives of all classes and conditions of society. 

Recalling the social life of that age, the in- 
difference to women and children, the promi- 
nence given to the Virgin Mother and the Child 
in the Gospels is startling. No wonder it has 
made a lasting impression on the human race 
wherever the story goes. “It is only since the 
dawn of Christianity that childhood has been 
surrounded by a halo of romance,” says Dean 
Farrar. Only where Christianity has gone is 
womanhood honored, is childhood cared for and 
protected. That has been the result everywhere, 


ether among the Teutonic races, or the Asiatic 
ene SeuiopTArL This Jewish mother and her 
Divine Child have elevated woman and guarded 
children the world over. 

Jesus has elevated, purified—nay, created—the 
home, the bulwark of the church and of civiliza- 
ion. Farrar says: 
Y He, among whose earliest acts it had been 
to bless a marriage festival, made it one of his 
latest acts to fondle infants in his arms. When 
in Perea little ones were brought to him for 
his blessing the disciples were indignant that 
mere women and children should come obtrud- 
ing on more important persons and interests. 
Women were not honored, nor children loved in 
antiquity as now they are; no halo of romance 
and tenderness encircled them; too often they 


‘were subjected to shameful cruelties and hard 


neglect. But he who came to be a friend of all 
sinners, and the helper of all the suffering, came 
also to elevate woman to her due honor, and to 
be the protector of helpless infancy and inno- 
eent childhood. % : 

W.E. Barton says: The Bible is unique amid 
contemporary literature in the space it gives to 
childhood. Homer has almost nothing of child- 
hood. There is but one child in the Iliad, and 
none in the Odyssey. Virgil sings of “arms and 
the man,” but the sweetest songs of the Bible 
are sung above a cradle. Children were no- 
where seen in the writings of most of the early 
nations. But the Bible abounds in stories of 
beautiful childhood, in which motherhood &at- 
tains new glory, and manhood new dignity. 

The characteristic of American life is its faith 
in childhood as a pledge of the future. “A little 
child shall lead,’ and does lead in civilization. 
The world discovered the beauty and hope of 
ch Mico in the fact of the Babe of Bethle- 
em, 

Thoughts on the Theme. 7 

A missionary’s wife in Persia was trying to 
explain to a native woman what ingratitude 
meant. The woman had several children, of 
whom she was very fond, and the missionary’s 
wife asked her: “Would you not think it very 
ungrateful if, when you were old and poor, your 
boy refused to do anything for you?” “No,” 
was the amazed reply; “of course that is what 
I expect. Our boys are always like that. We 
only say, ‘It is the will of Allah!’” The differ- 
ence between Christian ideals of living and 
heathen ones, shown in this true incident, ex- 
plains why the women welcome Christianity in 
heathen lands.—Herald and Presbytery. 

* 


Looking at some missionary pictures lately 
with a friend who knew Chinese ways, we were 
puzzled by the quick remark, “These are Chris- © 
tians.” There was a Chinese father with a 
quaint Chinese baby in his arms, and a Chinese 
woman sitting beside him. “How do you know?” 
we asked, failing to see anything in the picture 
to guide us as to the religion of the family. 
“Don’t you see the father has the baby in his 
arms? No heathen Chinaman would think of 
that!” was the reply. 


Week of Prayer January 2-8, 1921 


To the Churches of Christ in America: 

The state of the world gives us an object les- 
son of the oneness of humanity. Every race 
and every clime still suffers from the effects of 
the years of death and destruction of the Great 
War. Statesmen cannot remedy the evils uni- 
versally recognized, and the distress of nations 
is even greater than when the war was waged. 
The world lies in confusion. Mankind seeks a 
way out of the chaos, and the followers of Christ 
alone have the privilege of leading it in the 
right path. 

He who said “I am the Light of the World” 
shines today with a bright radiance. His su- 
premacy is unchallenged, but many who profess 
to follow him have not trodden his path. They 
live in a spiritual world in the midst of the 
present age, but while convinced that in Christ 
alone lies the hope of renewal, they fail to rec- 
ognize the compelling force of his summons to 
oneness of spirit and the unreckoning devotion 
of the sacrificial spirit. The desire for unity is 
deep and widespread. Man-made obstacles block 


the road to its realization. Only by the prayer 
of faith, through living trust in the Head of the 
Church and reliance on the power of the Holy 
Spirit, can we be drawn closer to him and to 
One another. We need the vision without which 
all ideals perish. The place where we can truly 
manifest oneness in Christ Jesus is the Mercy 
Seat, the place of Prayer, where differences van- 
ish in communion with Him Who is the Resur- 
rection and the Life. 

We therefore again invite all who love and 
follow the Risen Lord, who is our life, to meet 
“with one accord” throughout the world in the 
first week of 1921. Let us hold fast the Truth 
and Love we have in common, and by so doing 
unitedly approach the Throne of Grace in peni- 
tence for past shortcomings and in full assur- 
ance that the Lord will meet us and draw us 
closer to himself and to one another. 

We are, ° 

Yours in the fellowship of Christ, 
The Federated Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 
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Topics Suggested for United Prayer. 
Sunday, January 2, 1921—Texts for Sermons and 
Addresses: 

“I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help.” Psa. 121:1, 

Behold how good and how pleasant it is for 
Je Ala to dwell together in unity.” Psa. 

“In the world ye shall have tribulation; but 
be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 
John 16:33. 

“Neither pray for these alone, but for them 
also which shall believe on Me through their 
word; that they all may be one as Thou, Father, 
art in Me, and I in Thee, that they also may be 
one in Us; that the world may believe that Thou 
hast sent Me.” John 17:20-2i. 

“The communion of the Holy Ghost be with 
you ali.” 2 Cor. 13:14. 


Monday, January 3, 
Confession: 

Thanksgiving—For world-wide desire for closer 
fellowship among those who love and serve 
Christ. 

For the testimony of prominent statesmen that 
only in the teachings of Christ can the way 
of true and lasting peace be discovered 

For the discernment of a deeper sense of 
human brotherhood, and the determination 
by multitudes to serve one another by love. 

Confession—Of the weakness of our faith, and 
failure to commend by our lives the Saviour. 

Of the search for the solution of world evils 
by material means alone. 

Of the continuance of needless divisions before 
a world that needs a united Church. 

On account of declension from Truth and Love 
on the part of many who profess to follow 
Christ. 

Of the lack of recognition that Christians 
while in the world are not of the world. 
ee ener Pee. 32; 84; Luke 4:16-32; 

al. 4:1-11. 


1921—Thanksgiving and 


Tuesday, January 4, 1921—The Church Universal, 
The “One Body” of which Christ is the Head. 

Thanksgiving—For the earnest search of the 
pathway to Christian unity. 

For the spirit of brotherhood and love mani- 
fested among Christian leaders denomina- 
tionally separated. 

For the deepened desire to make Christ King 
in every department of human life. 

Prayer—That the one Flock may be united under 
one Shepherd, Christ Jesus. 

That in the power of the Holy Spirit all stum- 
bling blocks in the way of Christian unity 
may be removed. ; 

That intolerance may be destroyed and relig- 
ious liberty be established everywhere. 

That the Scriptural teaching concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Christ may be 
emphasized throughout the Church, 

Seripture Readings—Isa. 11:1-9; John 15:1-10; 
Eph. 2:11-22; Acts 20:28-35. 


Wednesday, January 5, 1921—Nations and Their 
Boesc: lead if th! ations 
nfession—That many leaders 0 en 5 
ae long privileged with the knowledge of 
Christ, have forgotten his claims to their 
allegiance. 
That defective moral standards, rather than 
the laws and principles of Christ, have 
guided national and international policies. 

That nations have been the victims of selfish - 
ness and of a belief that true well-being lies 
in the abundance of possessions. 

That the Lord’s Day, his Word and command- 
ments are being neglected. 

Prayer—For all sovereigns and heads of states, 
that they may have the spirit of Christ, and 
may show it forth in their rule. 

For all legislative assemblies, that they may 
be guided to enact measures that are in ac- 
cord with the ideals of the Gospel. 

That the nations may be guided and developed 
under God to the establishment of enduring 
peace and international goodwill. 

For the deliverance of all peoples from love of 
money, from excessive devotion to pleasure, 
and from the sins of impurity, gambling and 
intemperance. 


For the enlightenment of all unions of employ- 
ers and employed, so that they may recog- 
nize that they have a common interest in 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God, 

For those who have it in their power to as- 
Suage the motives of class conflicts, that 
they may regard the good of the whole and 
not only the interest of sections. 

For all public servants, that they may dis- 
charge their duties as a trust from God. 

Scripture Readings—Deut. 4:39-40; Psa. 82; Matt. 
22:15-22: 1 Tim. 2:1-4, 


Thursday, January 6, 1921—Missions 
Moslems and Heathen. 

Thanksgiving—For the generous free-will offer- 
ing of the Lord’s treasure-keepers for the 
carrying of the Gospel to the world. 

For increased recognition that the maintenance 
of missions is the duty of all Christians. 
For mass movements, indicating the presence 

and power of God the Holy Spirit. 

That the rule of the Turk in the Near East has 
been restricted and that Palestine has been 
freed from his domination. 

Prayer—That the Gospel message may be fully 
and completely preached to all nations. 
That new problems due to the growth of na- 
tional consciousness amongst Christians of 
the older civilizations may be solved in the 
spirit of truth and love. 
That men and women of faith and vision may 
be called by God to take their place in the 
missionary ranks. 
That European residents in non-Christian 
lands may be examples of the power of 
Christ to regenerate life. 
That the inroads of Western materialism in 
Eastern lands may be arrested, and that 
grace may be given to all missionaries in 
dealing with the problem. 
That the Church may keep in mind the fact 
that her main task is world evangelism. 
Scripture Readings—Psa, 2; Isa. 60; John 12; 
20-26; Acts 2:37-40; Rom. 15:17-29. 

Friday, January 7, 1921—Families, 
Establishments, and the Young. 

Praise—For the spirit of devotion and sacrifice 
shown by Sunday School teachers and Chris- 
tian workers among the young, in leading 
them to a knowledge of Christ and of the 
laws of his Kingdom. ; 

For the Christian family and all that it means 
to the world. ees ‘ ee 

r—For Parents, tha y example L 

Te cathing they may be led to train their 

children in the knowledge and fear of the 
Lord. 

For the young, that they may devote their 
lives to the service of God and their fellow- 
men. 

Hor the increase of practice of daily family 
worship. 

That all university, college and school teach- 
ers may realize the responsibility of the re- 
ligious training of all committed to their 

rge. 

Fee Co aeertes Sunday School teachers may 
be multiplied in all centers of Christian life. 

That all in charge of the religious training er 
the young may be endowed with specia 

race and wisdom. } 
eeriptave Readings—1 Sam. 3:1-10; Mark 10:138- 
16; Eph. 3:14-21. 


‘ , January 8, 1921—_Hame Missions. 

So om OF continual slackness in the task 
wo making America truly a Christian nation. 
Of the neglect of opportunities of evangelism 

t our own people. F i 
Of noriial apathy and indifference in great 
centers of industrial Be ee oe eas 

Prayer—That those ey avis Arse 
needs may be given erate sas deal wisely 

i he conditions of their lite. 
se ene Gospel OP ae Or event spec 
iling unrest and socia , Ul 
my, rn the Church more evangelistic 
aching and teaching. j . 
Sinica Rendings—Hosea 14; Mal. 4; Lukel4: 
16:24; Rom. 10:1-4. 


Among 


Educational 
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The Book-Shelf—A Select List of Books 


of Value to Ministers 
Rev. I. J. Swanson, D. D. 


A Reel Of Rainbow, by F. W. Boreham. 207 
pp. The Abingdon Press, New York. Lovers of 
Boreham—and their name is Legion—will hail 
with delight this new volume from his brilliant 
pen. He is incomparably the preacher’s essay- 
ist. Imagination, keen and shrewd observation, 
kindly humor, and spiritual insight mark his 
pages. 

A Buneh Of Everlastings, by F. W. Boreham. 
256 pp. The Abingdon Press, New York. 
Twenty-three discourses on texts that made his- 
tory. This volume is packed full of illustra- 
tions, suggestions and fertilising thoughts for 
sermons. Favorite texts of noted men are shown 
to have been moulders of life and destiny. 
Boreham has read widely, and knows how to 
use his reading to illumine Scripture, give the 
human touch to his preaching, and press home 
upon heart and conscieneée the truth of God. 

Fundamentals of Prosperity, by Roger W. 
Babson. 95 pp. Revell, New York. The great 
business statistician of Wellesley Hills here 
shows, in a most convincing way, that the real 
foundations of business success are spiritual. 
This book is a splendid re-enforcement of the 
preacher’s message, from the experience and ob- 
servation of one of America’s business experts. 

The New World, by Frank Comerford. 364 
pp. Appleton, New York. An exceedingly able 
book by an Illinois lawyer who prosecuted for 
the State of Illinois in the celebrated Red cases. 
He has studied social and industrial unrest in 
both Europe and America, and here exposes 
Bolshevism in its true colors as an énemy not 
only of the present industrial system but as a 
deadly foe of the best interests of the workers 
themselves. His own remedy for social ills is 
@ partnership between capital and labor. The 
book has valuable appendices, containing the 
Soviet Constitution, the Manifesto of the Com- 
munist International, etc. 


The Chureh and Industrial Reconstruction, by 
The Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook. 296 pp. Association Press, New York. 
An important contribution to. the study of the 
present industrial system and its remaking on a 
thoroughly Christian basis. It discusses the 
Christian ideal for society; the phases of our in- 
dustrial order which contradict that ideal; and 
indicates practical ways in which individual 
Christians and the Church, as a whole, should 
work to Christianize the social order. A bal- 
anced, sane and constructive book. 


Community Programs for Co-operating 
Churches, Roy B. Guild, Editor. 253 pp. Asso- 
ciation Press, New York. A summary of tested 
and tried plans of the co-operation of churches 
of many varied communities, in the whole round 
of their common tasks. A valuable guide for 
the organizing and carrying on the work of 
Church Federations. 


The Lord of Life and Death, by Rev. J. D. 
Jones, D. D., of England. 224 pp. Doran, New 
York. Few writers have the confidence of the 
Christian world, more than Dr. Jones, for 
soundness of judgment, clearness of insight into 
spiritual things, and felicity and power of ex- 
pression. This is an exposition, in fifteen chap- 
ters, of the miracle of the raising of Lazarus, 
covering almost every aspect of the miracle and 
its attendant circumstances, and leaving the 
reader with a profound impression of Jesus as 
“Lord of Life and Death.” 

With Grenfell on The Labrador, by Fullerton 
L. Waldo. 189 pp. Illustrated. Revell, New 
York. Dr. Grenfell’s countless friends, both 
among the churches and the public generally, 
will welcome this book, which tells how he is 
“carrying on” his great work in Labrador, where 


he is doetor, preacher, magistrate, business 
guide, and friend to all. It is an inspiring 
story. In addition, the author gives a pictur- 


esque description of Labrador and Newfound- 
land, and tells us of the fishermen, whose 
ways to us sec odd and quaint, but whose 


hardihood and courage command our admira-~ 
tion. 1 

’s Stake in the Far East, by Charles 
oneal 170 pp. Association Press, New Lake 
Since the future of America’ lies largely on ie 
Pacific, this book, dealing with questions of gee 
Far East, is of timely and great importance, 
is designed for group discussion, and gives ma- 
terial on both sides of disputed questions, thus 
enabling one to reach an intelligent one 
on questions at issue. The present status 0 
Japan, China, and Korea, the future of the Yel- 
low race, are some of the topics discussed. 

The Re-Birth of Korea, by Hueng-Wo Cynn. 
272 pp. Illustrated. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. The author is a native Korean, educated 
in the University of Southern California and 
principal of a _ school in Seoul, Korea. He 
writes aS a patriot who ardently desires free- 
dom and self-government for his country. His 
description of Korea’s sufferings under Japanese 
rule stirs one to horror and surprise that a great 
people like the Japanese should countenance 
such ruthlessness by the military government 
of Korea. This gripping book will make many 
friends for Korea. 

China the Mysterious and Marvellous, by 
Victor Murdock. 310 pp. Illustrated. _ Revell, 
New York. A highly entertaining and instruc- 
tive account of the author’s recent tour in China, 
where he went up to the gorges of the Yang-tse 
and far out to the borders of Thibet. He had 
unusual opportunities of seeing and understand- 
ing the Chinese people, and writes with great 
hopes of the permanence of the new Republic. 
He is sympathetic to Christian missions. His 
story is one of absorbing interest. 


The Dawn of a New Era in Syria, by Margaret 


McGilvray. 302 pp. Illustrated. Revell, New 
York. Syria is very much in the thought of 
Americans just now because of the immense 


amounts they have sent as relief funds to that 
country; but few of us know anything about 
the country. This interesting and authoritative 
book, written by one who has lived in the coun- 
try for a long time, puts us in touch with Syria’s 
significant past, Turkish mis-rule, the events of 
the past five years, with its excitements, perils 
and horros; the great Red Cross relief work; 
and the present missionary and political outlook. 
It is a story of intense and thrilling interest. 

A History of the Japanese People, by Capt. 
Brinkley, with the collaboration of Baron Ki- 
kKuchi. 783 pp. Illustrated. Ency. Britannica 
Company, New York. Capt. Brinkley has been 
in Japan over fifty years, serving as pro- 
fessor in the Imperial college and later as for- 
eign adviser to the Japanese Government. This 
book is regarded by competent judges as in every 
respect authoritative. It is a valuable source 
of information about the Japanese people, be- 
tween whom and us there must be mutual and 
close understanding, as they are our good cus- 
tomers, our neighbors across the Pacific, our 
rivals for Chinese trade and our trusted asso- 
clates in the World War. 

The Frontier in American History, by Fred- 
erick J, Turner, Professor of History in Harvard 
University. 3875 pp. Holt, New York. An im- 


“‘mense amount of careful research has gone into 


the making of this valuable and authoritative 
book on the significance of the frontier in the 
development of the life of our nation. His bril- 
liant chapters are ‘The West and American 
Ideals,” ‘Contributions of the West to American 
Democracy.” The book makes a great contribu- 
tion to a thorough understanding of American 
history. 

Reconstruction in Philosophy, by John Dewey. 
224 pp. Holt, New York. Comprises lectures de- 
livered by invitation before the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokio. John Dewey is generally 
regarded as one of the greatest of contemporary 
philosophers. This is his first attempt to set 
forth his system of philosophy as a whole. He 

(Continued on page 314) 
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HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 
BEST OF RECENT SERMONS 
Rev.William Pierson Merrill, D.D., Rev. Claude Allen McKay, Gipsy Smith, Rev. M. B. Lambdin | 


The Word Made Flesh 


Rev. William Pierson Merrill, D. D., New York, N. Y. 


Text: “The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us,” ete. John 1:14. 

“The word became fiesh”’—this is how the 
word became powerful. God’s word was in 
the world long before Jesus was born. it 
was in the hearts and consciences of men, in 
the inspired writings of poets and prophets, 
lawgivers and sages. But it never came to 
full power over men’s hearts and lives until 
“the Word became flesh and dwelt among us.” 

This is what we celebrate at Christmas. Not 
the coming of a new word (it is amazing how 
little we find in the teachings of Christ not 
already given in the Old Testament), but the 
setting of the well-known word in terms of 
flesh and blood. 

I. A word that has not become flesh is like 
a disembodied spirit, and it is only in some 
Arabian Nights’ Tale or some darkened seance 
that disembodied spirits are said to accom- 
plish anything. In actual life real things are 
done only when a spirit takes on flesh. The 
glory of the Christian religion is in that it 
- centers in a Person, who put the ideals of di- 
vine living into flesh and left, as his sacra- 
ment, not a reminder of his words but a re- 
minder of his body and blood. 

“For wisdom dealt with mortal powers, 
Where truth in closest words shall fail, 
When truth, embodied in a tale, 

Shall enter in at lowly doors. 


“And so the Word had flesh and wrought 
With human hands the creed of creeds 
In loveliness of perfect deeds, 

More strong than all poetic thought.” 


II. What God did in Christ the first Christ- 
mas, God is always waiting and longing to do. 
His purposes are brought to pass, his ideals 
become realities only as they find expression 
in human life and are woven into the fabric 
of our common humanity. 

America spoke great words as she entered 
the war, words that have shone far and will 
be long remembered. But that which has 
given power to the words is that they became 
flesh; sacred flesh that lies buried in a soil 
once alien; clean flesh that marched and fought 
and suffered for the honor of the country and 
the safety of humanity. The flesh without 
the word would have been brute force; the 
word without the flesh would have been a bit 
of paper. It was when the word became 
flesh that the word became mighty. 

Ill. This is the lesson of Christmas—that 
the secret of power is always incarnation. 
What a wonder is the Word of God! Yet when 
God would make the supreme revelation of 
himself he did so in a way that plainly said: 
“ven my: Divine Word is impotent so long 
as it is only a word. It must become flesh, 


if it is to be mighty in its influence over men.” 
The word of God has been translated into 
hundreds of languages and dialects, but the 
one translation which has reached the heart 
of humanity is its rendering into terms of 
life by our Lord Jesus Christ. 

This is the present and undying meaning of 
Christmas—that God brings about his mighty 
ends by incarnation, by setting forth truth not 
in words of wisdom but in deeds of love; not 
in creeds but in believing lives; not in fine 
sentiments but in embodiments of his spirit. 
Truth cannot get far until it has a body. 

IV. There is much good talk just now, as 
always in great days; talk about the applica- 
tion of Christianity to problems civic, indus- 
trial, national, international; talk about Chris- 
tianity as the hope of the world’s salvation. 
Christmas comes to remind us that infinitely 
more effective than the most glowing vision 
or the wisest plan is a single human life that 
puts into flesh and blood something of the 
vision and the ideal. It is Jesus the man, the 
One who actually lived the life of a child of 
God. Jesus and not unrealized ideals and sen- 
timents has really lifted the world up to 
God. Not the word, but the word made flesh, 
is ever the power of God unto salvation. 

Vv. “The earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God.” 
Not for more light, so much as for more lives 
lived in the light; not for more truth in words, 
but for more translation of truth into deeds, 
is the heart of the world longing. At once 
the simplest and deepest meaning of the in- 
carnation is that what God did in Jesus Christ 
he wants and waits to do in every Christian. 
The greatest need of the world is men and 
women who will give a flesh and blood setting 
to the Gospel; who, by the grace that is in 
Christ Jesus, will live as he did and sacrifice 
as he did and give their flesh for the life of 
the world as he did; heirs of God and joint 
heirs with Christ, not only in the glory and 
bliss of the eternal future but in the glory 
and joy of present service and sacrifice; Chris- 
tians whose daily life in the flesh has the 
crowning honor of incarnating the living word 
of the living God for the life of the world. 

“Reveal the Christ of whom the letter told, 

And the new gospel verifies the old. 


WHY NOT? 
“You can afford to get married.” ; 
“Pq get married if I could find a sensible 
hee ; 
; “T know a nice girl, but I don’t think she 
wants to marry. At least, she refused me. 
“She must be a sensible girl. Introduce me, 


9g) 


will you! 
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One Plus God 


Rev. Claude Allen McKay, Brockton, Mass. 


Text: “Be still and know that I am God.” 
Psa. 46:10. 

A man painted a picture recently of a lake 
in the mountains. A storm of wind, rain, and 
hail, which had wrought upon the lake for 
hours and whipped and stirred its waters into 
chaos and turmoil was just passing. The lake 
was yet in the grip of the storm, with distur- 
bances, upheavals everywhere. But in the 
background stood the unshaken, eternal moun- 
tains in their quiet majesty. The picture 
bore this title, “Be still and know that I am 
God.” 


This is a picture of the hour in which you 
and I live. For four weary years a terrible 
storm wrought upon the world and stirred it 
to its depths. When hailstones of military 
power and the fury of outraged justice had 
reached a climax of resistless strength, the 
clouds broke, the winds ceased, and the storm 
was at an end. But the chaos and turmoil 
which four years produced could not be calmed 
in a day, nor a month, nor a year. 

A newspaper editor has stated the case in 
these graphic words: “The world has been on 
a five-year debauch. We cannot expect to 
escape the after effects. They are wiih us. 
They are with us all. Just let us remember 
that what takes a long time to get into, takes 
a long time to get out of.” 


Yes, the storm of war is over, but the after- 
math of turmoil is not spent. The picture of 
the mountain lake is very human and very 
modern. It pictures our civilization as it is at 
this hour. 


But like the unshaken, majestic mountain, 
God stands around and above, and “under- 
neath are the everlasting arms.” Unwearied 
and unspent, God remains the constant factor 
in the life of the world. The nations of Eu- 
rope, prostrated by war, are like a sick man 
whose fever has turned but who has yet to re- 
gain his strength and poise. America, with 
its human and material resources far less ex- 
hausted, shares, nevertheless, the aftermath of 
disturbance and upheaval. God alone is un- 
exhausted and inexhaustible. He remains 
calm, adequate, purposeful. He speaks, say- 
ing, “Be still and know that I am God.” 


Not one Christian man or woman in a hun- 
dred would dispute the interpretation of that 
picture. We all know that humanity just 
now is in such a state of unrest as seriously 
to threaten our civilization. And we know 
equally well that God remains strong and se- 
rene. That is not fiction nor fancy; it is a 
fact. It is more, it is an invitation. It is an 
invitation because Wwe can have all we want 
of his strength and serenity. 


That statement seems to me to be so big 
and so true as to be appealing. “We can have 
all we want of his strength and serenity.” 
But how? How is this troubled, storm-tossed 
lake of humanity to have the majestic calm of 
the mountains so that the blue sky and the 
mountains will be peacefully reflected in its 
crystal depths, and out on its bosom any ship 
may go with safety? 


The answer is very simple. 

I. First, have faith that God has the strength 
and serenity we need, then follow intelligently 
and persistently where such faith leads. 

Just here some are ready to turn back with 
two excuses. 

1. A few will say, “But it is the nations, 
races, and whole cities that need this strength 
and calm, and not so much we as individuals.” 
That is true to the modern viewpoint, in that 
our concern is for social righteousness as well 
as individual. But at the very heart of that 
statement is this great fact—a forest always 
is a group of individual trees, and the quality 
of the forest is exactly the quality of the in- 
dividual tree. We do not deny that the so- 
cial atmosphere does tend to make or mar the 
individual man, woman, youth, and child, but 
let us not put such emphasis on the forest that 
we neglect the individual tree. No, we shall 
never come out of this period of unrest and 
turmoil until you and I and other individuais 
come into right relations with God and live 
as he wants us to live. 


A man stood up in a large gathering of 
Christian people a few days ago and said, “The 
trouble with the world now is that our whole 
industrial system is wrong and must be 
changed.” That may be true. To some ex- 
tent it is true. But it is what it is because 
men decided as individuals that it should be 
so, and when it changes it will be by the judg- 
ment of individual men. 

An editorial recently stated the case elo- 
quently and truly: “The telephone girl who in 
the great war knitted for the soldiers as dili- 
gently as your own daughter; now quite un- 
concernedly cuts you off from your doctor or 
your grocer. The policeman on your beat with 
whom you have hitherto been real chummy, 
does not hesitate, if he thinks his own selfish 
ends will be furthered thereby, to leave you 
to the tender mercies of the residents of the 
underworld. The conductor and brakeman 
who two years ago were giving as liberafiy 
as you for the Red Cross and the war loans, 
now are willing to hold back from your table 
and your coal bin the absolute necessaries of 
life. What is this but an adoption of Eng- 
land’s method of strangulating Germany un- 
til she begged for mercy?” 

These men who toil with their hands, who 
protect our persons and our property, are not 
vicious and cruel, they are simply swept off 
their feet by a tide that is too heavy for 
most of them. They have argued themselves 
into believing that they cannot live decently 
on what they have. They want for their 
families what other families have. Suddenly 
made conscious of their power, they forget 
their obligations to other members of society 
and insist only on what they think to be their 
rights. La 

Confidence in God’s care for his children, 
one by one, is the fundamental cure for this 
unrest, and the sure foundation of peace and 
prosperity. Some trust altogether in. horses 
and chariots, and some in armies and navies, 
and some in treaties of peace and leagues of 
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nations. They all are desirable in their proper 
places. But the man who wants to be im- 
‘mune from epidemics of unrest and fear, must 
first of all put his confidence in the living, 
loving, and all-sufficient God. 


Just now the average man does not see 
much besides a chain of material causes and 
effects. He thinks there is no other safe- 
guard against poverty, illness, old age, and all 
the other contingencies of life than his own 
right arm and his own clever brain. In order 
to live as he wants to live, he proceeds on 
the theory that he must wrest all he can from 
others, by persuasion if possible, by cunning 
and force if necessary. 


If this be the right way to proceed, we 
might as well give up the game and confess 
that our civilization is doomed. 


But the Bible strikes another note. It 
speaks of a shepherd, tender, wise, and strong, 
who watches over and leads every man. It 
speaks of the human family as a brotherhood 
in which the strong shall serve the weak, and 
each man “look not on his things but the things 
of the others.” 


2. A second excuse is offered by those who 
would turn back when they are told we must 
have faith in God’s power to give us his 
strength and calm. They say: “I am ready to 
deal with facts and things I can see or reason 
out, but, when you talk of having faith and 
acemplishing things by faith, that is too mys- 
terious and uncertain for me.” 


Is there any dynamic in human experience 
which is so universally used and as univer- 
sally denied as faith? We have not stepped 
outside the range of our daily experience when 
ws talk of doing some great, worthwhile thing 
by faith. 

A man takes a long journey; he plans to 
cross the continent. He will travel in the 
course of that journey several thousand miles, 
and he will travel by faith. He has faith in 
the engineer who holds the throttle while his 
engine plunges along through a dark night. 
He has faith in a large group of his fellows 
as he sleeps peacefully in the topmost room 
of a hotel in a strange city. He will simply 
have to make that trip by faith. 


Two men form a partnership and embark in 
business. Do they know that one of the part- 
hers may prove dishonest and wreck the busi- 
ness? They may not be able to cope with 
competition. They probably know that about 
ninety per cent of business enterprises fail. 
Certainly they are taking great risks. If they 
are wise, they will study every feature and 
reduce the chances of failure to the lowest 
minimum; then they will make their business 

venture; but it must be made by faith. 


We mail letters by faith; we send telegrams 
by faith; we choose the family physician by 
faith. A church calls a minister by faith, and 
he in turn accepts and enters upon his pastor- 
ate by faith. By faith the work of the world 
is accomplished. Without it the wheels of 
industry would stop, the banks and business 
houses would close, most of our splendid in- 
stitutions for educational and human better- 
ment would cease. The advancement of the 


human race can be traced in the development 
of human faith in one another and in God. 
The person who does not live his daily life 
by faith is the exception and not the rule. The 
man who has no faith in God we call an 
infidel; the one who has no faith in his fellow 
men is a pessimist; the one who has no faith 
in himself is a failure; the one who has no 
faith in the immortal life is an animal. These 
are exceptions. We all live by faith. 


II. The pity is that men think it foolish to 
push a street-car along with their own hands 
instead of connecting the car with an unseen 
unexplainable power which can move the car 
as no human hands can do. And yet those 
same men, in thinking of matters of state and 
church, infinitely. more vital than the opera- 
tion of a street-car, advocate doing them with 
human means alone and ignore the unseen 
inexhaustible power of God’s. 


Pharaoh, who occupies an unenviable place 
in Bible history, counted his soldiers and char- 
iots, subtracted the number of Hebrew pa- 
triots, and called the result “certain victory.” 
But he had left out God. The Hebrews said, 
“A few patriots plus God equals victory,” and 
all history has said, “Amen.” Pharaoh is 
dead, and those ancient Hebrews are no more, 
but the mighty factor which made and unmade 
nations then is alive today and is operative in 
America. So long as we estimate the great- 
ness of our nation by the size of her army and 
the strength of her navy, we are adopting the 
principles of Pharaoh, whose trusted chariots 
carried him to defeat. 


The Caesars said, “Rome plus the sword 
equals victory,” but today Rome is known in 
terms of ruins, Alexander said, “Men plus 
merciless might means world conauest,” but 
Alexander died confessing the failure of his 
own life-principle. Napoleon said, “My mili- 
tary genius plus millions of men equals world 
power,” bue he died a defeated, dejected de- 
spised alien. The Man of Galilee said, “With 
God all things are possible.” If you and I 
can get in tune with God, we shall be able 
to hear his word to us; if we get in harmony 
with him, we shall know his will and desire 
to do his will; if we catch step with him, 
we shall go his way and arrive home with 
him. If we live with God, “all things are 
possible”—even his strength and calm, so sore- 
ly needed just now. 


Rev. M. M. Eaton did an excellent piece of 
work in securing an institutional church for 
Pasco, Wash., a railroad town. With some 
help from the centenary fund of the Methodist 
Church, he raised the balance of $32,000 neces- 
sary to purchase the KE; building. It is to 
be remodeled to accommodate gymnasium, read- 
ing room, moving picture hall, night school for 
working boys and girls, and accommodating a 
modern Sunday School. Haton was a pastor on 
a small salary in Kansas, the kind that the 
officials say aren’t worth $1,000 a year. Here 
he has done a job that any $2,500 a year man 
might envy. We trust the centenary board is 
not so materialistic that it spends all its eager 
on the building and none on the man who made 


it possible. 
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“To Make All Men See” 


Eph. 3:8, 9 
[Gipsy Smith, the evangelist, preached this 
sermon on personal responsibility to some 5,000 
—mostly lay officials of the Evangelical 
churches of Louisville, Ky. We condense 
from the stenographic report in the Louis- 
ville Evening Post.] 


Note the characteristics of the apostolic 
church as given in our Scripture lesson, Acts 
4:31-33: i 

First there was great prayer with those 
people. They knew how to pray. 

Secondly, there was great unity. They were 
all of one soul. They were all of one mind. 
They were concentrated as well as consecrat- 
ed. 


Great prayer, great unity, great generosity. 
That is the third characteristic of the apos- 
tolic church. They gave their substance. They 
gave their all. 


Great prayer, great unity, great generosity 
—and fourth grace. 


Fifthly there was great power. “And with 
great power gave the apostles witness.” 

Now, when your church comes up to the 
standard, will it have those five character- 
istics. Your people will pray and will love to 
pray. It will be no trouble to get them to 
prayer meeting. They will love to pray. They 
will love that more than anything else, and you 
will get them to prayer-meeting sooner than 
you will to an entertainment. When the 
church of God rises to the apostolic standard 
it will be a praying church. That will be its 
chief characteristic. These people prayed, and 
when they prayed something happened. Some 
of us would be surprised if anything happened. 
That is the difference. But, you see, J am 
talking of the apostolic church, the New Tes- 
tament church; the church that was so arrest- 
ing, so conspicuous, so outstanding, so con- 
vincing, so converting. 


And so strange and peculiar as far as the 
outward world was concerned that when they 
got their first glimpse they said, “They are all 
drunk.” But the teacher said, “No, this is 
not what you suppose; these are not drunk- 
ards that you see here, as you suppose. This 
is that.” What is that? “This is that which 
was spoken of by the Prophet Joel.” This is 
the fulfillment of the divine Word that came 
from the hills of God to man. That is that. 
There is not a minister in this city or in any 
other in America—and I am sure there is not 
one in England—but what agrees this is that. 
Is not that right, brethren? 


Paul said, “Unto me who am less than the 
least of all saints is this grace given, that I 
should preach among Gentiles the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ.” But he did not stop 
there. Lots of folks do. But he said, “and to 
make all men see.” If you are not making 
men see, you had better stop preaching. Your 
church is to make men see, and if it is not 
making you men see, what is the use of it? 

Prayer, unity, generosity, grace, power were 
the great characteristics of the first church. 
Are your churches like that? Will anybody 
come into your church next Sunday and say, 


“I am in a praying place; I can feel it all about 
me?’ Would they be conscious of these great 
outstanding characteristics? You know, my 
brethren, I am talking to you as the repre- 
sentative of your ministers in your churches. 
I wonder if you realize that you are the under- 
shepherd of the flock? I wonder if you ever 
take time to think “God has placed me here, 
and I stand in this church and in this office for 
him, and if the people who come here week by 
week have got their eyes on me, I, as the office 
bearer of this church, have to interpret the 
mind of God to the people who come into this 
church.” 


If you are good men and full of the Holy 
Ghost, as office bearers you will know every 
house in the community; you will know every 
person in the house, and you will know 
whether the children in the house go to Sun- 
day School and whether the people in the house 
go to church, and you will know whether there 
are any sick or blind or godless people there. 


You will have them on your list and you will 
visit them and their salvation will be your con- 
cern. You will not only visit them, but you 
will pray with them and for them and you 
will lay your plans and adapt your methods 
and schemes to reach them. You will be 
God’s representative for the salvation of those 
people. 

Oh, but you say, “Is that for me?” 
is your business. 
undertake that.” 


No, but you are undertaking that much and 
more for the election anc I submit the salva- 
tion of people should be as important to you 
as a man’s vote at the election, if not more so. 
When you want a man’s vote you know where 
he lives, and you go and see him. You flat- 
ter him, and pay him a good deal of attention 
until you are sure of him and when the day 
of election comes you are not content to let 
him walk to the polls, you will take him in 
your motor car. 


And that fellow thinks: “When these peo- 
ple wanted my vote they came and saw me 
and sent a motor car for me, but when they 
want me converted they don’t know me.” And 
the world sees through that fraud. That is 
why you are elected office-bearer to help God 
save his own world. Do you know these peo- 
ple outside of the church? Do you know that 
a barrier has grown up between them and you? 

I don’t see who is to blame, but the barrier 
is there, and you know it, and if it is ever 
broken down it will have to be broken down 
from our side. It is time we were trying to _ 
break it down. I heard Dr. Jowett say that 
one of his church members in Birmingham, 
England, came to him once with his face all 
aglow and he said, “I have got my chum at. 
last and he is in the church.” The doctor 
asked him how many times he had called on 
him and he said, “I have called on him and in- 
vited him eighty-nine times.” Highty-eight 
times he failed, but the eighty-ninth time he 
won him. And another thing is your business. 
It is your business to watch so carefully the 
spiritual life of your church that you. are 


Yes, that 
Oh, but you say, “I did not 
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guarding it at every point, and the moment 
you detect anywhere anything not conducive to 
Spiritual life of that church, you will nip it 
in the bud lest it harm or hurt or grieve the 
Holy Ghost. 


And you will be thinking of the weakest, 
not of the strongest. You will be carrying 
_ their burdens. It is the business of an office- 
_ bearer to guard the life of the church of God, 
to build it up, to foster it, to refresh it, to ener- 
gize it, to build it up by example, by counsel 
and loving words and loving deeds. You are 
men chosen according to the Scriptures, be- 
cause you are good men full of the Holy 
Ghost. Are you measuring up to these things? 
Do you know anything about them? 


Something else you will do—you will sup- 
port your minister in every particular. If he 
‘is a man of God you will stand by him; you 
will be loyal to him. You won’t discuss his 
sermons critically over the tables Sunday. 
When he has said something to hit you, you 
wen’t let the young people say: “Oh, our 
preacher is narrow on that point,” and excuse 
yourself and jet yourself off easily. You will 
stand by your preacher, and when he brings 
forward any plan for the work in the church 
for the good of the community, and for the 
_ salvation of the people, you will stand by him 
“and support him loyally. I wonder if your 
people do that, my brethren? I wonder if your 
office bearers stand by you. I have known 
preachers whose hearts were broken and 
whose hair was turned gray because of want 
of sympathy and support of the people of the 
church. I have known churches to be wrecked 
so far as spiritual force and conversion were 
concerned, because of the inconsistency of the 
officials of the church. I pray God that may 
not be your reputation. 

Suppose some particular church invites me 
to preach there for two or three weeks, would 
you not stand by me and support me and co- 
operate with me, and pray for me, and would 
you not go out and try to get the right people 
in there for me—would you not do that? Yes? 
Then why don’t you do it for your own man? 
He preaches the same message I do, and on 

the authority of this Book I say to you, if you 
give your own man the same support you give 
the evangelist, you will see the same results 
with him that you see with the evangelist. 
That is where we fall down, to use one of your 
American classic expressions. 

My brethren, there will be no salvation, no 
building up of Christian character in your 
churches while the atmosphere is wrong, and 
you office bearers should see to it that there is 
a proper atmosphere. 

Go where they have a lot of greenhouses and 
conservatories and notice the men in charge 
walking around and carefully watching the 
thermometer. For the atmosphere in the 
greenhouse must be exactly so if the plants 
are to live. And if that is so as to mere green 
stuff, what about the life of God in your souls. 
That, too, must have the proper atmosphere 
or it will die. 

Another thing, you will get together once 
in a while and compare notes. You will say 
to Brother So and So, “Do you know anybody 
in your district that is almost persuaded to be 
a Christian? If so, let us kneel down and pray 


for him.” You will discuss the spiritual things 
of your church and of your community just as 
intelligently and as earnestly and as enthusi- 
astically as you would consult about your 
business. I know a business in my country 
where the managing director calls the heads 
of departments together in that great business 
every day in the week to discuss matters, to 
keep his finger on the pulse of every depart- 
ment. 


The children of this world are wise in their 
generation. If you conducted your church 
business with as much keen observation as you 
do your business, you would be spirituai mil- 
lionaires. If you conducted your business af- 
fairs like you do your church affairs you 
would soon be bankrupt. ‘ 


When I look at these business men and busi- 
ness women who représent the life of this 
church, and of this city, and of this communi- 
ty, I say, Oh. how much we could do for God 
if we were only where we ought to be. 

Now, I have tried to show you something of 
your responsibility, and what will you do with 
it? When you think how little you have done 
and are doing for the Lord, don’t you feel 
ashamed? 


Why, there is not a day that comes to a close 
when I am ou my pillow that the last thing I 
think of is not, “O God, could I have done more 
for Thee today? Could I have spoken one 
more word for Thee this day? Could I have 
won one more soul?” 


Don’t you feel in a moment like this that 
you must re-dedicate yourself to Christ and 
your preacher and your church in a very defi- 
nite and a very special fashion. Don’t you 
feel like saying, ‘““‘O my God, from this day on 
I shall count for Thee. My life shall be a 
channel of blessing and not a barrier any 
longer. 

“This will mean more .devotion to Christ, 
more loyalty to Christ, more consecration to 
Christ and to my pastor and to my church and 
to the community in which we live. 

“Tt means that I am going to make my life for 
Christ tell as never before.” 

O God, take away from us everything that 
will hinder and weaken us and spoil our testi- 
mony, everything that will rob us of power or 
undermine the power that we have. 

Take away from us everything that has made 
us indifferent to things divine and unstop the 
alertness of our minds and sensitiveness of 
our souls. O Jesus, save us again through and 
through. Take us all, all of spirit, all of mind, 
all of possessions and all of reputation, social, 
commercial and otherwise, all there is in is 
and about us. Take us all. O God, hear the 
prayer that is coming up from these hearts 
just now to Thee and begin to work in every 
soul at this moment so that next Sunday when 
the preacher enters his pulpit he will see it 
on every face of every office bearer, and will 
know that somthing has happened. Lord Je- 
sus, let that come to pass. 


“Pather,” said Chester, “What is a diplo- 


mat?” 
“A diplomat, my son,” answered the father, 
“ig a man who remembers a womans birth- 


day, but forgets her age.” 
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 Earth’s First Ch 
Rey. M. B. Lambdin, 


Text: “Glory to God in the highest and on 
earth, peace, good will toward men.” Luke 
2:14. 


‘Little thought the humble shepherds of the 
long ago, as they watched their flocks by night 
under the glimmering light of the Judean sky, 
that within a few brief hours the breaking 
of the dawn would usher in the most wondrous 
morning in the history of the world. 


I. None like it in all the annals of time. 

‘There have been mornings and mornings in- 
numerable since that glorious morning when 
the ravished eyes of Adam first drank in the 
entrancing vista of a new born and sinless 
world, ail nature bathed in the mellow sheen of 
@ golden sunlight, the flowers radiant in prime- 
val beauty, the tiny spires of grass tipped with 
the pearl drops of glittering dew. 


And who can picture by way of vivid contrast 
that dismal morning when Sin had wrought its 
hideous changes as the blighting curse of thorn 
pus thistle lay upon the scene of a “Paradise 

ost?” 


A fateful morning, too, there was in the days 
of faithful Noah, when unbelieving and time- 
loving men and women were taking up the 
tasks and finalities of their last day upon earth 
with no premonition of a near-at-hand and 
awful doom, when unexpectedly the lightning’s 
flash paled every cheek, the thunder’s deep 
roar appalled every heart, and under the cloud 
bursts of torrents of rain they shrieked their 
belated prayers in vain for a long rejected 
mercy. 


In mental vision we look upon the last morn- 
ing of the “Cities of the Plain” in all its ter- 
rible perspective. The fleeing family of Lot 
hastening through the gate of Sodom; the 
descending cataclysm of roaring fire; the fatal 
looking back of one as she is instantly con- 
verted into a statue of encrusted salt. 


Then that national birthday morning of the 
covenant people of Jehovah, when first they 
breathed the virile air of freedom, and leaving 
forever behind them the brick kilns and bas- 
tinado of long drawn out centuries of serfdom 
and servitude, they headed with joyous heart 
for the Land of Promise. 


A memorable morning, too, in the days of 
the pious Hezekiah, when the Angel of the 
Lord went forth at night and slew single- 
handed in the camp of the invading enemy one 
hundred and eighty-five thousand of the very 
flower of the Assyrian hosts, with the inspired 
but unique record: ‘When they arose in the 
morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.” 


But all of these and others yet, necessarily 
jeft unmentioned in our hasty memorabilia of 
the world’s distinctive mornings, graphically 
portrayed on the pages of the Sacred Record, 
fail in significance and comparative value with 
earth’s first Christmas morning—the advent 
morning of the incarnate Son of God, a morn- 
ing that had its place in the eternal decree of 
Jehovah countless millenniums of ages before 


ristmas Morning 
Montgomery, W. Va. 


the foundations of the universe were laid or 
time had begun to strike the cycles of the 
glow moving centuries away. : 

God himself made the prediction that it was 
to be the “Seed of the woman” who was to 
“pruise the serpent’s head.” Isaiah echoed the 
prophetic strain, “Behold a virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a Son and shall call his name 
Immanuel, God with us.” “For unto us a Child 
is born, unto us a Son is given ; and 
his name shall be called Wonderful, Counsel- 
lor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.” : 


And when the set time was near at hand for 
the advent of this mysterious One, “whose 
goings have been from old, from everlasting,” 
Micah 5:2, “the angel Gabriel was sent from 
God to a virgin and the vir- 
gin’s name. was Mary,” with the annunciation, 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and 
the power of the Highest shall overshadow 
thee; therefore, also, that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son 
of God.” 


“In the beginning was the Word and the 
Word was with God, and the Word was God 
‘ And the Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we behold his glory, the glory 
of the only begotten of the Father, full of 
grace and truth.” “When the fulness of time 
was come God sent forth his Son, made of a 
woman, made under the law.” 


The reverent faith of the Church Universal 
believes in the Virgin Birth of Jesus Christ. 
And it postulates, as a fundamental bedrock 
articles of its faith, the Deity no less than the 
Divinity of the Virgin-born Son of God. A 
mystery of mysteries that transcends all finite 
reason to fathom in its depthless profundity, 
but does not contradict the human reason to 
accept in obedient and unswerving faith. 


Il. A morning of hope for the world. The 
advent morning of a Saviour! But not the 
type of a Saviour the poor blind people of 
Israel had been praying for, and hopelessly 
looking for, through all the weary decades that 
their nation and their land had been made the 
puppet plaything of the caprice and the am- 
bitions of rival Gentile kings and kinglets; a 
temporal Messiah, as they had dreamed it, to 
unsheathe his sword and to lead the Chosen 
People in a successful campaign against 
Edomite and Roman oppressors; a great na- 
tional deliverer to break the galling yoke of 
foreign thralldom and to establish in its stead 
the Judean kingdoms as a great world power, 
dominant among the nations of the earth, with 
the prince of the house of David seated in 
regal splendor and imperial authority upon the 
restored throne ‘of his fathers. Not all this, 
though alluring and fascinating the pictured 
glory of his fathers. Not all this, though allur- 
ing and fascinating the pictured glory of a 
Messiah who was to enact the role of a crowned 
king and helmeted conqueror! 


(Continued on page 311) 
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RELIGIOUS REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
CURRENT EVENTS AND LITERATURE USEFUL TO THE PREACHER 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Gilbert Darlington has been appointed 


treasurer of the American Bible Society to fill 


the vacancy made by the death of William 
Foulke, who for more than 34 years had filled 
this position. 

Mr. Darlington is the son of Bishop James 
Henry Darlington, of the diocese of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of Columbia 
University and of the General Theological Semi- 
nary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Dur- 
ing the war he entered the army as First Lieu- 
tenant in the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. He was later appointed 
Chaplain, in which capacity he served over- 
seas. 

* * x 

Minneapolis has two remarkable pastoral rec- 
ords. Dr, E. V. Campbell, a Presbyterian min- 
ister of that city, is completing his fifty-sixth 
year in his only pastorate. He is eighty-six 
years of age and the only pastor his church has 
ever had. There is also a rather remarkable 
Methodist pastorate in Minneapolis. Dr. G. G. 
Vallentyne at the recent session of the Northern 
Minnesota Conference was appointed for the 
twenty-first year to Park Avenue Church.—The 
Christian Advocate. 

* * 

Charles Carol has been at Ellis Islanq for 
nearly ten years as representative of the New 
York Bible Society, and has distributed more 
copies of the Bible in that time than have been 
printed of almost any other book. With the 
number of immigrants increasing to more than 
70,000 a month the demand for Bibles is very 
great. Mr. Carol speaks thirteen languages 
and rarely makes a mistake in offering the 
right book to an immigrant, for he has learned 
to know the different nationalities by sight. In 
one week recently he distributed the Scriptures 
in more than thirty languages. These Scriptures 
are presented as a free gift to the immigrants, 
and they make a fine expression of America’s 
welcome to the strangers.—Watchman-Examiner. 

a * * 


News from the World Sunday School conven- 
tion held in Tokyo has been slow in coming back. 
The hall that had been specially erected for the 
convention burned down. Following this the 
imperial theater was offered to the leaders, 
which offer was accepted. The. convention 
elected John Wanamaker as president, and the 
vice presidents include Chief Justice McLaren, 
of Toronto; Bishop Hartzell, of Ohio; Dr. W. O. 
Thompson, of Columbus; Marion Lawrence, of 
Chicago and Ames Kinnear, of Pittsburgh.— 
Christian Century. 

* * * 

There was a time at the recent session of the 
Rock River Conference when that body nearly 
lost itself in a wave of applause. That was 
when Bishop Bristol read out the name of Miss 
Ruth Grimes as pastor of our church at South 
Blue Island, within the bounds of the city of 
Chicago. It was the first instance of a woman’s 
appointment to a pastorate within the bounds of 
the conference, and one of the first in Method- 
ism. 

Miss Grimes is the daughter of the Rev. and 
Mrs. W. B. Grimes, a member of the Same con- 
ference. She is a graduate of Moore Hill (Ind.) 
College; attended Northwestern University one 
year and Chicago University two years. She has 
a bachelor of arts degree and_ spent last year as 
a  stgraduate student at Chicago University 
while having charge of the South Blue Island 
Chureh.—Northwestern Christian Advocate, 


In 1911 the California W. C. T. U. opened its 
campaign for an abatement act. This was finally 


secured, but not enforced. 
eunuch nas veen largely the work 


of Dr. Paul Smith, the able and courageous 


pastor of the Central Methodist Church. He 
began single-handed, and finally organized the 
State Law Enforcement and Protective League. 
The tenderloin threatened to drive him from 
his church. His house was constantly invaded. 

Under his hammering, however, 306 San Fran- 
cisco resorts with 1,400 inmate8 were closed, 
and the segregated district, one of the most 
notorious on earth, shut down. It has never been 
reopened. Then the reform was carried into 
other parts of the state, and 174 places, many 
of which had been landmarks for fifty years, 
were put out of business. If such successes 
can be registered in California they can be 
reached anywhere.—Record of Christian Work. 

* * * 


The Oxford University Press has just pub- 
lished a monumental work by Margaret Deansley | 
on “The Lollard Bible and Other Mediaeval Bible 
Versions.” 


Cardinal Gasquet used to insist that the Roman 
church always favored Bible reading. Wyckliffe’s 
Bible being practically an authorized version. 
Unhappily these opinions are discredited by the 
facts. The mediaeval church in Hngland and 
throughout the Catholic world did its utmost to 
prevent the people from reading the Bible, or 
for that matter any other religious book. 

Miss Deansley has made careful researches in 
7.578 English wills drawn up before 1526, to 
determine the extent of ownership of hooks. In 
this mass of testaments only 600 persons men- 
tioned the possessison of books, and but Six 
not known to be Lollards spoke of owning 
Bibles.—Record of Christian W ork. 


Ne th We Ss ai 54 
ity population o e U, S. is now - 
Zee too! nite the rural population is 50,970,000. 

In 1910 there were seven millions more people 
in the country than in the cities, speaking in 
round numbers. Higher wages, shorter working 
hours and more excitement are doubtless among 
the considerations which have influenced many 
who have forsaken the farms and villages for 
city life. The problem of food may turn the tide 
back toward the farms and gardens.—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate. Sere: : 

Jersey may be the wet center of the 
aes ge, put not all the people of that 
state are on the side of the saloon. A few 
days ago in Camden the grand jury returned in 
one day indictments against a thousand persons 
for ijlegal liquor selling, and before night three 
hundred of them were under arrest. In time 
prohibition will justify itself even in New Jersey. 
—-pittsburgh Christian Advocate. 

% * * 

Jor eceived from Prague is to the effect 
Fee ein the consent of the Roman pope, there 
is to be in Czecho-Slovakia a complete separa- 
tion of state and church. All religions are to 
have freedom of conscience and practice. 

* * * 


is said that in Cleveland there are more 
ate than are to be found in any city In 
Czecho-Slovakia except in Prague, which means 
for Cleveland a big task in Americanization. 
The Czechs are plastic material for this pur- 
pose, especially the children. 


; “i hea 
w country in Central Europe with 
Pine peri Czecher S10va IE. A to BAN Sad 
of its very own. It is to be : 
pee SGueeh Heart,” signifying that the children 
are the heart of a nation. During the past yeal 
the children of that country have been pee 
a health game devised by the reprascutaliver 
the Junior Red Cross of America, whom ae 
children have learned to love uaa pee teaie ee 
is bein continued in e sc th 
eee under eee direction while the “Szech 
Heart” is being organized throughout the country 
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by Miss Masaryk, daughter of the president of 
Czecho-Slovakia. As the result of this work 
the children in that country are greatly inter- 
ested in the children of the United States and 
are missing no opportunities to learn all they 
can about America.—Red Cross Bulletin. 

* * * 


Cc. M. Talbert, of Saint Louis, said last week, 
at a meeting in Atlantic City, that deaths from 
automobile accidents had increased in 1919 from 
9 per million of population to 110 per million. 
He figured it out that there was one death every 
thirty-one minutes of the sixteen waking hours 
of each day!! 

* * * 

The Scriptures have been published in many 

languages and in many places. Up to the end 


of 1919, the Word of God had been printed, 
throughout the world, in 713 languages and 
dialects. This counts nothing less than a com- 


plete single Book of the Bible. Some of these 
languages are now obsolete. In some of the 
others the Scriptures were prepared principally 
for philogical purposes. But over against these 
facts is the fact that selections from the Scrip- 
tures, such as verses, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
Ten Commandments have been issued in still 
other languages or dialects. 


The whole Bible has been printed in 159 lan- 
guages, the New Testament in 138 more, and por- 
tions, consisting of at least one book in 416 
more. The British and Foreign Bible Society 
has been the chief producer, the American Bible 
Society being next. 

During the past decade some complete book 
of the Bible has appeared in a new language at 


the rate of one every six weeks.—Bible Society 
Record. 
* * * 


Marching for ten hours a day, in columns of 
four, military order, it would require 158 days 
for the American voters of 1920 to pass a 
given poini.—Lieut.-Col. BE. W .Halford. 

* * * 


Statistics on the religious preferences of stu- 
dents at the University of California have been 
kept for a number of years. This year about 20 
per cent of the students list themselves as hav- 
ing “no preference.” This is the smallest per- 
centage known since the facts have begun to 
be taken down—Christian Century. 


* * * 


Some Results of Prohibition 

Thirty-two places where liquor was formerly 
sold in Boston are now doing a thriving busi- 
ness in various lines as follows: merchandise, 
dry goods, shoes, ten; drug stores, three; cigar 
stores, two; food shops and bakeries, four; soft 
drinks, candies, three; lunch rooms, two; hard- 
ware, three; groceries and produce, two; jewelry, 
one; bank, one; religious house, one, 

* * * 


The Veterans of Foreign Wars, in session at 
Washington, D. C., voted down by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, a resolution placing them on rec- 
ord against the prohibition law. 

In a ringing speech, Major General O’Ryan, 
before the American Legion in New York, de- 
aouced the effort to make it appear that the 

en who served overseas ar = 
RiGLEion. s e opposed to pro 

Wet candidates for office have been crushingly 
defeated in almost every election. In Vermont 
the wet candidate for governor was over- 
whelmed. In South Carolina, Senator Smith 
snowed under his opponent. Elsewhere the dry 
candidates are showing more strength than 
their best friends have even dared hope for. 

* * * 


_ General 

The move toward church union in India is 
not without its strong opponents. While many 
Indian Christians and some foreigners approve 
of the effort to unite even Anglican, Syrian 
and non-conformist churches in one organization, 
there are those in influential positions who hold 
that this is neither desirable nor practical. The 
objections are Similar to those raised against 
organic union in America. Some of them are 
as follows: 

The ends to be attained are not as desirable 
as stated, Spiritual unity is most important and 
does not depend on organic union. 


The move toward union is premature and not. 


in harmony with the spirit of Indian thought and 
customs. India reveres religious men, but not. 
ecclesiastical potentates, such as bishops. 

The plans for the union of Episcopal and non-- 
Episcopal Churches is one sided and practically 
amounts to the surrender of free church ideals. 
These plans involve many unsolved problems: 
and pitfalls. The doctrinal basis of the proposed 
union is not sufficiently clear and positive, and 
involves elements that may promote discord. 

The “historic Episcopate’ and ‘constitutional 
Episcopacy” referred to in the Tranquebar mani- 
festo are not clearly defined, and no valid rea- 
son is given for preferring episcopacy to any 
other form of church government. 


Organic union without true doctrinal agree- 
ment and spiritual unity may foment discord, 
rather than promote harmony. 


These and other arguments show that there 
is some ‘distance yet to go before Christians of 
India or elsewhere will be ready to unite in 
one organized church, even with certain latitude. 
—Miss. Rev. of World. 

s = * 


Union does not mean uniformity. Uniformity 
is the bane of religion. Life is full of variety. 
Religious sects, in so far as they have any reason 
for existing, exist for the purpose of expressing” 
varieties of religious life. Every kind of 
variety that is compatible with the Christian 
faith ought to be expressed, or the church will 
be impoverished.—Canon Lacey. 

* * * 


An Indian prince, the Maharajah of Kolhapur, 
addressing his fellow countrymen, on the occa- 
sion of laying the cornerstone of a school-build- 
ing, said that he had made education free and 
compulsory in his own state and he was hoping 
to live to see the day ‘“‘when we shall find every 
Indian is the equal of his fellow and that In- 
dian society is so organized that worth, not 
birth, is the criterion of eminence and respect.” 


Speaking of the caste system, he said: 


“Tt will be the happiest day of my life when 
we shall cease to reckon men low because of 
their birth. Disbelieving, as I do, in the caste 
system, I have gone against it in public. The 
unity of Japan was promoted when the Samurai 
class relinquished its dignity of birth. Is it not 
time that the Brahmins of our country follow 
them? It is at least the duty of the Khastriys to 
help all in their onward march of progress. The 
sanctimony of birth which elevates the Brahmins 
above the rest of us can no longer be tolerated. 
We must establish an equal start at birth for us 
all. Leaving the Brahmins to themselves to re- 
form or rebel—pardon me for plain speaking— 
I say we must never slacken the efforts we are 
making to dethrone the Brahmins in order to 
enthrone the Indian nation.” 


If this view is typical of the doctrine which is 
being accepted in India, where 300,000,000 people 
live in a strait-jacketed social system, it prom- 
ises a democratic revolution in the East which 
is without parallel with anything which has 
paises place in the West.—The Christian Advyo- 
cate. 


% * * 


Sherwood Eddy, the Y. M. C. A. leader, tells of 
the first student Christian conference ever held 
in old Bohemia. It met the past July in a thou- 
sand-year-old castle of the Hapsburgs, which had 
been put at the disposal of the Christian Asso- 
ciation by Professor Masaryk, president of the 
new republic of the Czecho-Slovakia. Prac- 
tically all the students who attended were athe- 
ists or agnostics; they had learned to look on 
Christianity as a colossal tyranny. They began 
in this conference their first study of the Bible 
and their amazement at discovering something 
entirely different from their preconception of 
religion was the most profound encouragement 
of the crowded days. The great vantage point 
of the situation was the unbroken pride of ail 
the men in the name and memory of John Hus. 
He was the great superhuman hero of them all. 
And when they were made to understand that 
the Young Men’s Christian Association held to 
the kind of Christianity for which Hus was 
martyred, the kindling of interest was instan- 
taneous.—The Continet. 
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az OXFORD BIBLE 


Put real Christmas joy into the heart of someone by the gift of 


one of these beautiful Oxford Bibles. 


Here is the gift, suitable for 


young and old, that will be prized always. It hasa value that is far 
beyond its price. It shows your high regard as nothing else can. 


Oxford Children’s Bible Scofield Reference Bible 


Contains 32 full page illustra— 

tions and special helps for 
children. Clear type. French 
Morocco binding. Size5%x3% . 
inches . . . . No. 03327 $3.70’ 


A welcome gift to any Bible 
reader. Has helps on the pages 
were needed. Black - faced 
type. French Morocco binding. 
Size 7x4}2 inches. . No. 53 $6.00 


Oxford Older Folks’ Bible Oxford Pocket Bible 


With extra large type, excel- 
lent for older folks or those 
with impaired eyesight. Dur- 
able French Morocco binding. 
Size 914x534 inches. No. 01608 $6.15 


Clear, black-faced type Bible. 
Very compact and light. 
Printed on Oxford India paper. 
French Morocco binding. Size 
54%x3%x% inches. No. 0113 $3.50 


Oxford S.S. Teacher’s Bible Oxford Home Bible 


With 3800 pages of teacher’s 
helps. Printed in heavy, black- 
faced type. French Morocco 
binding. Size 744x5 inches. 
No. 04453 $5.00 


An extra large type Bible, 
with 24 beautiful colored illus- 
trations and Family Register. 
French Morocco binding. Size 
94%x5% inches. . No. 02608 $6.65 


Ask your bookseller for these OXFORD BIBLES by 
their numbers. If unobtainable, order direct from us 


Oxrorp Universiry Press AMERICAN BRANCH 
NEW YORK 


35 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET 
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A New Translation of the 
New estamentThat Meets 
the Needs of Thoughtful 
sx: Modern Readers 


A NEW TRANSLATION OF 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 


James Moffatt, D.D., Litt.D. 


This masterly work by one of the world’s 
great authorities on the Greek vernacular, is 
generally recognized as the most vigorous and 
enlightened translation of the New Testament 
which has yet been made. It fs the only ver- 
sion based on the recent discoveries in Egypt 
and the Holy Land. 


Dr. Moffatt is one of the most distinguished 
living scholars of the Greek New Testament. 
He is also a profound student of modern litera- 
ture. He has re-translated with the view of 
giving a modern literary version which shall be 
verbally accurate in its equivalents for the 
Greek phrases. It isa work which awakens en- 
thusiasm by its distinguished choice of language 
and which stirs up thought by its originality of 
rendering. 


eee 
eee 


_ Not only a new translation but a new mean- 

ing is given to the old version which is supple- 

ees and not supplanted by Dr. Moffatt’s 
ook. 


16mo. Cloth editiom .......cccccccccecece 
India Paper Pocket Edition 
Weather stamp cloth :..J..<.0<cee Coenen 
Limp leather, paper lined .......0.ss0ee0s 
Full limp moroccov.css.<+.« sroce coer 


F. M. BARTON 
710 Caxton Bldg. CLEV. LAND, O. 


BANKRUPT SALE 
CHURCH ADVERTISING 


I have bought the entire printed stocks of 
The Cleric’s Shop, Titusville, Pa. Will sell 
at 25% off 1915 catalog prices, Advertising 
Posters, Blotters and Post Cards, Money 
Raising Plans, Plays, Greetings etc. etc. Large 
bundle of complete line of usable samples sent 
for $1.00. It’s a Bargain Bundle, 1915 
Catalog Free. 


$1.50 


$1.75 
$3.00 
$4.00 


JOHN PRICE, 1 Campbell Place, Auburn, N. Y. 


Just prior to the Lambeth Conference, the 
High Charcumes of the Establishment held an 
Anglo-Catholic Congress in London, culminating 
in the celebration of High Mass, in which twenty 
bishops in cope and mitre took part. The Uni- 
verse, of London, a Catholic paper, was amazed. 
It says: “To hear twelve bishops on a public 
platform recite the ‘Hail, Mary!’ is a public reve- 
lation. The High Church has conquered. They 
are no longer a sect, but a church, cultured, 
social and organized. Anglican ‘Protestantism 
is dead.... The Bishop of Zanzibar has ap- 
pealed for ‘the primacy of the Holy Father, sur- 
rounded by his College of Cardinals.’ ... A new 
era in the Anglican Church has been opened. 
Catholics can only meet them with the same 
tact, courtesy and love of truth which the Con- 
gress has shown to much that is dearest to the 
Catholic mind.” 

America’s correspondent finds in what is 
quoted above “some promise of the beginning of 
a return of a large body of Catholic-minded 
Anglicans to the True Fold.” 

These developments in the process of de- 
Protestantizing the Anglican Church will not 
surprise those who are aware of the vigor and 
determination with which a similar party is 
working by peaceful penetration, by boring from 
within, and by more aggressive measures when 
opportunity offers, to carry the American branch 
of the church to the same terminus. They should 
serve to put all true Protestants on their guard 
against such influences, however disguised. One | 
effect will be to sharpen the scrutiny which the 
“separated churches” will give to the Lambeth 
plan of reunion. If the road leads to Rome, 
however circuitous the route, there are some de- 
nominations, great in number, at least, who will 
not go that way.—The. Christian Advocate. 

* * * 


Ideas of martyrdom seem to stand pretty ac- 
curate still in the average man’s mind. Such is 
the conclusion indicated by the complete failure 
of Irish fanaticism to make Mayor MacSwiney 
of Cork look like a martyr in his self-starvation 
at the London prison. The world has grown 
less impressed every day it has watched the 
spectacle. The man’s courage, to be sure, no- 
body would desire to deny, and to that a certain 
measure of admiration is instinctively paid by 
every observer. Undoubtedly it takes stamina 
for a hungry man to look on food three times 4 
day ‘and still week after week resist the appetite 
that calls for it. But courage does not always 
run with good sense, and often, even though re- 
spected, cannot be applauded. The strength of 
the mayor’s will cannot obscure the fact that he 
has been exercising it in behalf of a foolish and 
even puerile idea of dignifying the cause for 
which he has been content to suffer. 

History’s authentic martyrs were the early 
Christians. But it is noteworthy that they never 
staged martyrdom; they never planned artificial 
arrangements to be martyrs. If the choice were 
put to them of surrendering life or religion, it 
was always life that they gave up. But there 
is no record that any of them ever insisted on 
throwing away life. The early church would 
not have counted it martyrdom if any one had; 
it would quite surely have been called suicide 
instead. MacSwiney’s cause is a poor one, judged 
by the general opinion of the world. But if it 
were a cause aS sacred as Christianity itself, 
there would be no gain to be won for it by a 
man’s starving himself to death where food was 
daily put before him. That is a manufactured 
drama of martyrdom—not its grim and grand 
actuality.—The Continent. 

* * * 

Workmen, sent by the Belgian government, are 
preparing the ruins of the famous Church of 
Saint Martin and the ancient Cloth Hall, as a 
permanent mounment to the heroic martyrdom 
of Yprés. ; 

The ruins, to be left essentially as they were 
at the close of the war, are being carefully re- 
inforced by skilled masons. The surrounding 
land will be cleared of unsightly debris and 
neighboring ruins removed to make room for 
Spacious lawns which will furnish a suitable ap- 
proach to the wrecked monuments of ancient 
architecture. 

The American Red Cross has built a Work- 
men’s Refuge” for the artisans who are doing 
this work, 
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Church Windows 


ET the Stained 

Glass Window 

help put your mes- 
sage across. 


Put in one win- 
dow ata time if you 
must, but beautify 
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cost. 


It pays! 
Hooker Windows 


possess tone and 
harmony. Write for 
designs and esti- 
mate. Catalog P.,a 
beautiful study in 
colors, or special 
designs are free for 
the asking. No 
obligation. 


THE HOCKER STUDICS 
659 Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Established 1855 


AUSTIN ORGANS 


Represent absolutely the highest type 
of tonal and constructional features. 
They are massive in both essentials 
and they command the best prices. 


An Austin replacing an organ of poor 
construction has often saved its owners 
enough to remove a burdensome 
annual expense. 


The CHOROPHONE— a small 
complete two manual organ 500 pipes 
we believe to be the best investment 
possible for churches of moderate di- 
mensions and means. Ihe CHORO- 
PHONE is in constant and increasing 
demand. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


Woodland Street 


Hartford, Conn. 


THE AMERICA of TOMORROW : 


THE RED CROSS 
FOSTERS. = 


I am the Baby. 

I am the youngest Institution in the World— 
and the oldest. . 

The Earth is my Heritage when I come into 
being, and when I go [I leave it to the next Gen- 
eration of Babies. 

My mission is to leave Barth a better place 
than I found it. 

With my million little Brothers and Sisters I} 
can do this, if the World does not impose too 
many handicaps. 

Now I need Pure Milk and Fresh Air an@ 
Play. 

When I am a little older I shall need good 
schools in which to learn the Lessons of Life. 

I want to live, laveh, love, work, play. 

I want to hear good music, read good books, 
see beautiful pictures. 

I want to build Houses and Roads, and Rail- 
roads and Cities. 

I want to walk in the woods, bathe 
waters, and play in the snow. 

I am Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow. 

If you will make my way easy now, 
help you when I grow up. 

J am your hope—I AM THE BABY. 

—Red Cross Bulletin. 


* * * 


The church-unionist has no end of trouble. 
After the meal comes the nightmare of digestion. 
A correspondent of the Living Church, in speak- 
ing of the proposed union of the Presbyterian, 
Congregationalist and other churches of South 
India with the English church, remarks: 

“The advantages to the Anglican Church are 
not quite so obvious. For the consequences of 
attempting to assimilate so large a mass of 
Protestantism cannot be disguised, It will cer- 
tainly be a call to great missionary CrlLOlte a 

Missions among the heathen Congregational- 
ists and Presbyterians of India!—Record of 


Christian Work. 


in the 


I will 


e& * + 


The Languages of Modern Palestine. 

It is interesting to learn that English, Arabic 
and Hebrew have been recognized as the official 
languages in Palestine. All government notices 
will be published in these languages, and all 
road notices will be printed in them. Palestine 
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stamps have just been issued with the word 
“Palestine” in Arabic at the top, in English in 
the center, and in Hebrew at the bottom.—The 
Sunday School Chronicle. : é 

Doesn’t that recall another famous inscription. 
of which it was said, “And it was written in 
Hebrew and in Latin, and in Greek?” 


: “No Smoking.” 
“No Smoking”. notices are posted in many 
places. 

In the Boston Art Gallery because it will ruin 
the great masterpieces of human art. 
- In the room used for a “Dog Show” in an 
eastern city because it will injure the dogs. 

But we never have seen such a sign put up 
because it will injure our boys.—Bulletin Trinity 
M. E. Church, Wichita, Kansas, 


An article in Scribner’s Magazine quotes Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s statement concerning his ex- 
perience in Rome some years ago between the 
Methodists and the Vatican: 

“The chief point of interest,” he says, “in this 
talk (between Mr. O’Laughlin, his press repre- 
sentative, and Cardinal Merry del Val) was that 
Merry del Val told him that if I would secretly 
agree not to visit the Methodists he was quite 
willing that it should be publicly announced 
that I had made no agreement. It never oc-~ 
curred to him, cardinal and prince of the church 
as he was, that this was an invitation to me to 
take part in a piece of discreditable double deal- 
ing and deception, and it shows the curious 


moral callousness of this type that later, to 
justify himself and to show how conciliatory he 
had been, he actually himself made public the 
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fact that he had made the proposition, evidently 
having no idea that anyone would find it repre- 
hensible. Why, a Tammany boodle alderman 
would have been ashamed to make such a pro- 
posal!” 
* s 2 

At a luncheon of the Drama League in New 
Fo City, James Forbes, a popular playwright, 
said: 


“What has become of family life in this coun- 
try? The most important family duty seems to 
‘be to get into the half-past seven line of the 
movies. I have no objection to the movies; they 
fill a great need. It’s a very good thing to have 
your children like Mary Pickford. But is there 
any reason why they should not like Dickens? 
You can organize all the leagues in the world 
to promote patriotism, good citizenship and taste 
for good drama; but don’t forget that all of 
these, like charity, begin at home. 


“T feel so deeply on this subject that it is apt 
to run away with my discretion. You see, I am 
a parent, and if I don’t give my boy an oppor- 
tunity to develop within himself resources to 
-fight homesickness, if I leave him entirely de- 
pendent on amusement, I will have failed miser- 
ably. This was the lesson I learned in France. 
If we parents go on as we are going, the youth 
of the next generation won’t recognize the tune 
of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” unless we ‘jazz’ it.’”— 


Christian Evangelist, e 


An Immigrant, 


The November Century has a story by Anzia 
Yezierska, a Russian Jew immigrant to America, 
of her early childish experiences in New York. 
“They were happy as they crossed the ocean, des- 
pite the foul steerage and seasick people, because 
of the wonderful expectations they had of Amer- 
ica. They had been told: 


“In America you can say what you feel, you 
can voice your thoughts in the open streets 
without fear of a Cossack. 


“In America is a home for everybody. The 
land is your land, not, as in Russia, where you 
feel yourself a stranger in the village where you 
“were born and reared, the village in which your 
father and grandfather be buried. 


“Everybody is with everybody alike in Amer- 
ica. Christians and Jews are brothers together. 


“An.end to the worry for bread, an end to the 
fear of the bosses over you. Everybody can do 
what he wants with his life in America. 


“There are no high or low in America. 


“Plenty for all. Learning flows free, 
milk and honey. 


“‘Learning flows free.’ The words painted 
pictures in my mind. I saw before me free 
schools, free colleges, free libraries, where I 
could learn and learn and keep on learning. In 
our village was a school, but only for Christian 
children. In the schools of America I’d lift up 
my head and laugh and dance, a child with other 
children. Like a bird in the air, from sky to 
sky, from star to star, I’d soar and soar.” 


They landed in New York and followed their 
Russian guide into the crowded, narrow, filthy 
atreets of the New York Ghetto. The guide 
threw open the door of a dingy, dark, airless 
flat. “Here’s your house,” cried the guide. 


“Oh!? cried my mother in dismay. ‘“Where’s 
the sunshine in America?’ The window opened 
close to the blank wall of the next house, and 
they had come from a little country village. 

“Could I be satisfied with just a place to sleep 
in and eat in, and a door to shut people out, to 
. take the place of sunlight? Or would I always 
meed the sunlight to be happy? And where was 
there a place in America for me to play? 1 
looked out into the alley below, and saw_pale- 
faced children scrambling in the gutter. ‘Where 
is America?’ cried my heart.’ 

Of course, this girl found something better at 
last. She wrote what sua carec the best short 

in last year’s magazines. 
ake eae does not America, with her many 
inspectors and commissioners, receive immi- 
grants better than this? Why are not some of 
them with agricultural knowledge sent to the 
country where they are needed, instead of con- 
gesting New York? Why are they left to the 


like 


tender mercies of conscienceless leaders of their 
own race? 

The Sunday School Times, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has rendered fathers and mothers of high school 
boys and girls a real service in publishing this 
booklet, “Problems of the Christian College Stu- 
dent,” by J. A, Kimber, M. A. It tells the diffi- 
culties they will meet and gives practical solu- 
tions. Price 25c. 

* * * 

The Reign of the Manuscript, by Perry. Way- 
land Sinks, S. T. D., attempes to bridge the years 
from a bookless to a book-filled world. Fres- 
coes in the Library of Congress illustrate the 
evolution of a book, from a pile of stones on a 
plain or hill-top to keep in memory some great 
deed, to the modern printing-press. 

This book does in words and detail what the 
pictures gave in glimpse and suggestion. It 
treats of famous ancient libraries, old alpha- 
bets—Egyptian and Babylonian—and many other 
topics pertaining to literature and books, 

Price, postpaid, $1.00. Address Rev. P. W. 
Sinks, Kingsville, Ohio. | 


East, West, Home’s Best. 

The Youth’s Companion has had more readers 
per copy than any other publication in America, 
and the influence of the paper upon its millions 
of readers has always been directed to building 
character. “East, west, home’s best,” has been 
its unuttered slogan. In its articles, editorial 
and otherwise, it has dwelt upon the importance 
of good citizenship. In its contents it has aimed 
to give not only entertainment, but “stepping- 
stones to higher things.” 

A year of The Youth’s Companion brings a 
tremendous tide of delightful and diversified 
reading that cannot be found elsewhere. 

The 52 issues of 1921 will be crowded with 
serial stories, short stories, editorials, poetry, 
facts and fun. Subscribe now and receive: 

1. The Youth’s Companion—52 issues in 1921. 

2, All the remaining issues of 1920. 

3. The Companion Home Calendar for 1921. 

All the above for $2.50. 

4, McCall’s Magazine for 1921. The monthly 
authority on fashions, $1.50 a year, Both 
publications, only $3.50. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 

Commonwealth Ave. & St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 


: This Baby~one out of’ 100. in 

_ Europe~has a mother’s care » 

| “the Greatest Mother'wants to 
help the other 99 « « = + 
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AA STANDARD MACHINE 
~nota makeshift! 
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FOR UNIVERSALUSE because ifs 
SAFE~SIMPLE-SOUND~SURE! (3\ 


Te ZENITH PORTABLE” has universal motor; Ee 


or direct current; high or low voltage, stereopticon attachment. 


Each part and every machine is honestly built and fully guaranteed. 
The ZENITH meets every Projector requirement-in i World 


Terms if necessary 
AA few good Dealer ano Distributor territories still open 
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Louisville's Splendid Christmas Plan, 


Somehow we had a feeling that thousands of 
our little folks would possibly not have trees in 
their homes and that even a larger number. had 
“hever seen anything but the conventional small 
tree of the home and church. It was our pur- 
pose, therefore, to bring the Christmas Story to 
the childhood of the city in such a large way 
as to make the Story regnant in the heart of 
childhood. 

All children were invited. Not “poor” chil- 
dren nor rich children, but all childhood. We 
distributed thousands of street car tickets 
through the public schools and charitable or- 
ganizations. Thus we made certain that the 
poor children would be present. This was done 
without publicity. The orphanages of all creeds 
were invited. It was a most democratic gath- 
ering of childhood. They were all there from 
the “tattered newsy” to the pretty little miss 
clothed in the finest silk. The audience was es- 
timated at fifteen thousand. 

The program consisted of the singing of 
Christmas carols, prayers and the reciting of 
the American Creed. <A gifted reader told the 
story of the Child Jesus. Camp Zachery Taylor 
loaned us one of their military bands. But 
Santa Claus was the real thing. He made his 
appearance in a white automobile. Just before 
he arrived the lights on the great tree were 
turned on, first the large star that hung over it, 
then the cross in the background, and then the 
entire lighting effect. Santa Claus stopped his 
car in front of the stage and made a talk to the 
children. Then followed a distribution of the 
treat which was provided for every child. It 
was childhood’s happy hour. 

Support: We created a special fund known 
- as “The Community Christmas Tree Fund.” We 
asked for two thousand dollars and got it. It 
was the easiest money we ever raised. Letters 
were sent to business firms, individuals, manu- 
facturers, railroad shops, clubs, lodges, churches, 
etc., which brought in the needed amount. The 
press gave large space to it and the community 
in many ways voiced its appreciation. 

The Colored People: It was our great de- 
light to turn over the Armory in the evening, 
with its equipment, decorations and treat, to the 
colored people. They had an equally large at- 
tendance. The main difference was in the pro- 
gram. They had trained their own children in 
the public schools to sing the Christmas carols; 


FOURTH 
RED CROSS 
ROLL CALL 


YOUR 


The American Red Cross, by its Congressional 
chatter, is officially designated: 


_ To continue and carry on a system of national and 
international relief in time of peace and to apply the — 
same in mitigating the sufferings caused by pestilence, 
Emnine tire floods nnd other great national calamities 
and to devise and carry on measures for preventing the _ 
same; : : 
To furnish volunteer aid to the sick. and wounded 
of armies in time of warin accordance with the - 
Convention of Geneva: _ < i 


To act in matters of voluntary relief and in accord with 
~ the military and naval authorities as a medium oP 
communication between the American o 


(000 | 
Life; $50.00 


Contributi 
- Patron’100.00 


Sustaining. 


Pay dues now to nearest Red Cross Chapter 


and tue dusky youngsters of the Southland sang 
as only they can sing. 
W. S. Lockhart, 
Secretary. 
Federated Churches, Louisville, Ky. 


Krom Calendars. 

On the “Visitation Day” of the Dundee Pres- 
byterian Church, Omaha, Neb., Rev. H. B. Foster, 
pastor, visitors offered the following card to the 
families where they called: 

COVENANT CARD. 

“J hereby express my approval of the cove- 
nanted effort of the Dundee Presbyterian Church, 
and subscribe to the following: 

1. I promise to do my utmost to secure one 
new member for the church, between this date 
and Easter, 1921, by profession, renewal, or 

Last 
oo To make this a subject of earnest prayer. 
3. To attend one service of worship each Sab- 
bath, unless providentially hindered. 


Name Date 


“Calendar” of the First Baptist Church, 
Alfred Barratt, pastor, has each 
week a paragraph concerning the Wied nesday 
evening prayer meeting. Here is a sale ae 
A new day has dawned for the ¢ ity A e 
is buckling on her armor for battle roya P oe 
do you stand? Are you ready to move fOL es 
with her? If you are ready and willing, a 
your willingness by coming” out to Ne ee ates ed 
evening prayer meeting. We ere eae. Ore 
good prayer meetings and we are comt den ae 
you and you would certainly enjoy oe we 
you be there ms Re ee om edne y 
evening? / 1a ook for . 
Berke. hth aa your finger and remember to 


Tie a & } : c 
come to the Wednesday evening prayer meeting. 


The 
Sharpsburg, Pa., 


Professor Troeltsch, the German theological 
writer, tells his countrymen: “We are fallen 
on the shadowed side of the history of tne 
world, and tbe sun is rising over the American 
people.” But the question here is les here 
Americans are going to be wise enough to 
walk in the light while they. have the light. 
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A Fine Testimony to Tithing. 


Dean Charles R. Brown, of Yale University, is 
well known throughout the Christian world, and 
whatever he writes is eagerly read. The Con- 
gregationalist of October 7 carries an article 
from his pen entitled, “The Fine Art of Giving.” 
In this article Dr. Brown gives a personal testi- 
mony as to the value of tithing. It ought to 
eve to be the final word to those who have 

esitated about adopting his sane, Sscisible, 
Scriptural method of giving. Dr. Brown says: 

Thirty years ago I was induced by a thought- 
ful layman in my first pastorate to inaugurate 
the habit of giving a tenth. My salary was only 


$1,000 a year and to give away $100 of it seemed . 


to make a big hole init. But when the decision 
Was once made I was amazed to find how much 
more I could give and did give than was the 
case when it was all left to mood and impulse. 
The habit of strictly keeping the tenth account 
would reveal to many a narrow soul the meager- 
ness of his own benevolent output. Were a com- 
plete record kept many who think that they 
are Slving a great deal because they give often, 
here a little; there a little, would be amazed at 
the lack of proportion between their personal 
eee ures and accumulations and their benev- 
olences. : 


In all these thirty years I have never seen the 
day when I was tempted for a moment to return 
to the old spasmodic, haphazard method of giv- 
ing to the Lord. We, too, have been blessed 
temporarily and spiritually, in basket and in 
store, in mind and in heart, in this practice of 
Systematic giving. There has seemed to be an 
overarching Providence all the way. When the 
tenth account would be running low because we 
thad drawn upon it more freely in the face of 
some unusual need, then some windfall out of a 
clear sky, a generous wedding fee or an invita- 
tion to lecture or a commencement address with 
a very cheering “honorarium” attached, would 
come to our relief and we would thank God and 
go forward. 


How the treasuries of our churches would be 
filled with the sinews of war for a more ef- 
fective campaign against the forces of sin and 
want did all-professing Christians who are not 
clearly exempt begin to practice tithing! How 
the needs of our missionary societies at home 
and abroad would be met. 

How the heart of the Master himself would 
rejoice in witnessing the advance of a more 
gSenerous service to the sick and the hungry, the 
orphaned and the imprisoned as an acceptable 
service to him! The first denomination to adopt 
and provide for the payment of a minimum sal- 
ary—$2,500. 


(Continued from page 300) 


A Redeemer he was to be, but a Redeemer 
for the world, “the desire of the nations.” A 
Deliverer to open spiritual prison doors to let 
the sin-oppressed go free. A Saviour to im- 
plant a hope that robs death of its sting, 
despoil the grave of its victory, and to bestow 
an Immortality in Paradise higher than 
angelic dignity. 

A glorious morning that! and tremulous with 
the ecstasy of celestial song! Poised upon his 
angelic wings, a visitant from the realms of 
glory announced to the startled and affrighted 
shepherds, “Fear not! for behold I bring you 
good tidings of great joy, which shall be to 
all people. For unto you is born this day, in 
the City of David, a Saviour, who is Christ 
the Lord.” 


And suddenly the star-lit sky was filled with 
an outpouring of the Heavenly orchestra, rapt- 
urously singing, “Glory to God in the Highest, 
and on earth peace, good will toward men,” 

Nor in vain did the angelic choir “touch their 
harps of gold,” and carol their seraphic an- 
them, if you and I caught the secret and the 
music of “Earth’s First Christmas Morning.” 
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A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 


YON APPROVAL 
DIRECT TO USER 


/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


dée UNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the 
finest homes and offices throughout the 
country. Made in sections of different 
sizes, combining utility, economy and 
attractive appearance, Fitted with felt- 
cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method of 
interlocking concealed—no_ unsightly 
metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK 


With non-binding, disappearing Zlass 
coors. Other styles, with and without 
doors; in different grades and finishes, 


all at very reasonable prices, shown in 
our catalog. Shipped direct from factory 
ON APPROVAL, at a considerable saving 
TOMYOUMs 

Write for new catalog No. 14. 


The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co. Little Falls, N. Y. 


Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 


EE 
PREACHERS and TEACHERS-- A LABOR-SAVING TOOL 


Indexes and Files Almost feeb Ay 

ae is nothing to compare with it.""—Dr. Grifit mas. 
Ae yahiabls tool.""—The Sunday School Times. 
‘A great help. Simple and speedy. '—Prof. Amos R. Wells. 
“To be commended without reserve’’—The Continent. 

Send for circulars, or the index itself on approval. 

DEX CO. Box G, East Haddam, Conn. 
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Use URINE 


SS 


You Cannot Buy 
New Eyes 


SSs> But you can Promote a 
FOR AGY 7 Clean, Healthy Condition 


Your FYE Use Murine Eye Remedy 


“Night and Morning ” 

Keep your Eyes Clean, Clear and Healthy. 
Write for Free Hye Care Book. : 

Murine Eye Remedy Go., 9 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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Victor Portable 
Classroom Stereopticon 


and 


Victor Patented 
Featherweight Slides 


Are Giving Absolute Satisfac- 
tion to Thousands of 
Clergymen 


The Aristocrat of Stereopticons 


Attendance at Church and Sun- 
day School May Be Rapidly 
Increased by VISUAL PRES.- 
ENTATION of Bible Subjects. 


Special Terms to Clergymen 


Victor Animatograph Co. 


(Incorporated) 


114 Victor Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
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See 


Instantly 
Interchangeable Type! 


The Heart 
of the 
Hammond 


“Many Typewriters in One” 


Hundreds of prominent clergymen 
find that the varied and distinctive 
types of the Multiplex—types that 
literally make words stand eut at you 
—improve their delivery—help them to 
get every climax to their audiences. 
There are over 365 different arrange- 
ments of type and languages to select 
from—any one of which may be sub- 
stituted in a few seconds. 


No Other Typewriter Can Do This—.~ 


Extra large type -tor 


reading from rostrum 
WRITE LETTERS WITH A 
STANDARD BODY IPAS 
emphasize in ttalics 
or foreign langtages 
Ae Mein aS tour ens bnyp Ot. Ons 
ali chueroh records 


and a beautiful script for special pastoral 
literature and correspondence. 


Missionaries find the all-language 
feature of the Multiplex invaluable— 
it writes every language from Hskimo 
Indian to Kata Kana Japanese. 

Write today for FREE booklet “The 
Miracle _of the Multiplex,” and you'll 
understand just what zest this wonder- 
machine will give to your work—how 
valuable it will be for typing your 
sermons to be preserved in book form. 
With the Multiplex it is impossible for 
the type to pile-up or jam—your writ- 
ing is as beautiful as steel engraving. 


Special rates te the clergy. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
548 East 69th St. New York City 


(Continued from page 294) 


writes with crystal clearness and with constant 
reference to the bearing of philosophy on indi- 
vidual and organized life. 

Relativity, The Special and the General 
Theory, by Professor Einstein. 168 pp. Holt, 
New York. Einstein’s theory of gravitation has 
created a tremendous impression upon the scien- 
tific world. He writes this book to present in 
as simple a form as possible his theory of 
relativity. Freshen up on your college mathe- 
matics and physics if you wish to profit by 
Binstein’s own explanation of his epoch-making 
discovery. 


Our Backdoor Neighbors, by Frank C. Pellett. 
209 pp. Illustrated. The Abingdon Press, New 
York. Written by a naturalist who describes 
birds and animals which were actually his back- 
door neighbors. His descriptions are true to 
nature, and are written with charm and insight. 
The illustrations are from the author’s own pho- 
tographs. A delightful nature book. 


The System of Animate Nature, Gifford Lec- 
tures, by J. Arthur Thomson, LL. D. 2 vols. 
687 pp. Holt, New York. Nature is a second 
Book of God. Here some of its pages are read 
and interpreted for us by one of the greatest 
scientists of our time. This book is a profound 
study of the order and meaning of the organic 
world. Dr. Thomson combines the most exact 
scholarship with a clear and fascinating style. 
Make a note of this as one of the really great 
scientific books which show the spiritual basis 
of life. It is a book every minister ought to 
read and master. 


Going A-foot, by Bayard H. Christy. 148 pp. 
Association Press, New York. Walking is one 
of the finest forms of recreation. . This little 
book tells you how, when and where to walk; 
about famous walking clubs; and how to or- 
ganize such a club. A delightful little book, 
with a message all ought to heed. 


Secrets of Animal Life, by J. Arthur Thomson, 
LL. D. 325 pp. Holt, New York. Forty nature 
studies written in popular style by this great 
scientist. It lights up many of the secrets of 
animal life, and gives one a new interest in the 
great out-of-doors. There are studies of indi- 
vidual animals; of the web of life; of develop- 
ment and behavior; and of various aspects of 
evolution. An informing, stimulating and de- 
lightful collection of nature studies, 


Accepting The Universe, by John Burroughs. 

8 pp. Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston. A series 
of discussions by America’s most distinguished 
and most loved naturalist, on the spiritual forces 
which lie behind nature; of Man’s Place in Na- 
ture; the Personality of God, Death, Heaven and 
Barth; the Insoluble, etc; and concluding with an 
appreciation of Whitman, as the Poet of the 
Cosmos. John Burroughs is a man of profound- 
ly religious spirit; in his own field as a natural- 
ist, he is an authority; in the field of theological 
and philosophical interpretation few will regard 
him, we think, as an authoritative guide. 


If you are looking for a book to give to your 
boy for a Christmas present, let us suggest (an- 
sect Adventures,” by J. Henri Fabre.’ (Dodd, 
Mead & Co., N. Y., $2.25) It is one of the most 
ye ata Cee nature books ever 

; e author was o ‘ 
greatest scientists, Me ea 


“Jesus the Master Teacher,” 
Horne (Association Press, N. Y., $2.00.) This 
1S an approach to the life of Jesus through the 
study of his own teaching, Applies the stan- 


dards of modern pedagogy to the -teachi - 
thods of Jesus. A most Significant pockae i 


“The Master’s Way,” by Charl zs 
Yale. (Pilgrim Press, Bostent f1.80)° sen - 
a large, delightful volume of 91 chapters about 
the teachings of Jesus as they are found in the 
Synoptic Gospels. These chapters are full of 


choice, fresh thought that tk 
hardly afford to miss. Oe Oe 


by Herman H. 


Personal Evangelism Among Students,” 

Geo. Stewart and H. H. Wright (Assool ied 
Press, N. Y.). “Jesus and His Cause,” by <A. 
Bruce Curry (Association Press, N. Y.). A book 
study of the Gospel of Mark. ‘How Jesus Met 
Life Questions,” ty Harrison S. Elliott (Asso- 


iati ks are 
ciation Press, N. Y.). These three boo 
handbooks for study groups and they are very 
suggestive for discussion classes, 90c each. 


“The Lord’s Table,” by One Hundred Ministers. 
(Public Speakers Supply Ridgway, Pa.). This 
is a helpful manual because it helps the minister 
to avoid ‘sameness.” Each service 18 divided 
into a meditation, a prayer for the loaf and @ 
prayer for the cup. These are arranged by 
different authors. 


“New Ventures of Faith,” compiled and edited 
by Gilbert A, Beaver. This small pamphlet of 
72 pages is prepared for the purpose of educa-~ 
tion in prayer. Copies may be had of the Inter- 
church World Movement, 45 West 18th St., N. Y. 
City at 15 cents per copy, $1.50 per dozen. This 
is a treasure of information and suggestorm 
about prayer. It s arranged to teach Chrstans 
to pray. Pk : 

“Eve Morning,” by Robert Cluet ssoci- 
ation Preas, N. Y., 90 cents). This is a splendid 
collection of scripture readings and prayers for 
family or individual worship. It has an intro- 
duction by John Timothy Stone. The daily use 
of such a volume would help raise the spiritual 
tone of any individual or family. 


Building the Congregation,” by W. C. Skeath-. 
(Methodist Book Concern, N. Y., 50 cents.) This 
little essay of 63 pages advocates a new em-~ 
phasis in publicity that deserves consideration. 
It is an important contribution to the whole 
subject of church advertising. 

‘The Daily Altar,” by Willett and }orrison- 
(Christian Century Press, Chicago, $1. '.) 387 
pages of daily devotional reading consisting of 
comment, scripture, poetry, prayer. A good de- 
votional book. 


“The War and Preaching,” by John Kelman, 
D. D. (Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn., 
$1.25.) This is the 45th series of the Lymar 
Beecher Lectureship on Preaching. 8 lectures. 
Four of these lectures deal with the preacher as 
Expert, Statesman, Priest, Prophet. 


Important Announcement 
Bound Volume No. 21 of 


The Expositor 


(From October, 1919, to September, 
1920, inclusive) is now ready. 
Price $3.50—postage extra 
Bound in durable Red Cloth with gilt lettering. 


F. M. BARTON, Publisher 


701 CAXTON BLDG. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that re— 
lieves rupture will be sent on trial- 
No obnoxious springs or pads. Has: 
automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 


draws the broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. Sent om 
trial to prove it. Protected by 
U.S. patents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send name 
and address today. 


C. E. BROOKS 
222 F State St., Marshall, Mich. 
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How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
Juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola, 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be very well described as 
“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
of approximately one-third the stimulating 
strength of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I cupful 
(hot) (5 fl. oz.) 


Green tea—I1 glassful 
(cold) (8 fl. oz., exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—1 drink, 8 fl. oz 
(prepared with I fi. oz. of syrup) 

Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 
from the tea leaf. . 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. A copy 
will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga., U.S. A. 
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